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PREFACE 


This volume on union library catalogs in the united states present 
the results of a nationwide survey of all aspects of union cataloging by j 
group of investigators who have been engaged with the task for more that 
a year. The aim is to cover the history, current status, and future prospect! 
of various types of union catalogs for American libraries. 

A work of this kind could only have been completed with the generoui 
and wholehearted cooperation of many union catalog authorities. It is noi 
practicable to list individually every person to whom acknowledgment foi 
help should be made. The directors and stafiEs of union catalogs throughout 
the country facilitated immensely and in numerous ways the activities of th« 
several surveyors. Similar assistance was received from the librarians and 
catalog department chiefs of over lOO large libraries. 

Full credit for the original conception of the study should go to Dr. Robert 
C. Binkley, whose untimely death in 1940 deprived participants in the stud) 
of his invaluable counsel and active aid. 

Field work for the project and a part of the publication costs were pro- 
vided for by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Many useful suggestions in planning the study were received from Dr. 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Dr. William W. Bishop, and Mr. Paul Vanderbilt. 

Messrs. Berthold, Merritt, and Stone, and the editor wish to express their 
gratitude to Dean Louis R. Wilson of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School for his interest, encouragement, and practical help from the 
beginning to the end of the enterprise. The Graduate Library School should 
also be thanked for permitting Mr. Berthold and Mr. Stone to complete for 
this purpose investigations begun by them under the direction of the School. 

Mr. Merritt notes assistance from Maurice Tauber, chief of the Catalog 
Department, University of Chicago Libraries, in planning his portion of the 
study, and from Bernard Berelson of the Chicago Graduate Library School, 
in setting up statistical procedures. Mr. Merritt also acknowledges indebted- 
ness to Dr. Harry M. Lydenberg, Professor Carleton B. Joeckel, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, and Rudolf Hirsch. 

Appreciation should be expressed to Dr. Charles W. David, Chairman, and 
the Executive Committee of the Philadelphia Union Library Catalogue for 



granting Mr. Berthold a leave of absence to participate in the survey. For 
his union catalog manual, Mr. Berthold secured valuable aid in the form of 
records and procedures from Eleanor E. Campion, Laura C. Colvin, Ruth 
E. Schoneman, Rudolph Hirsch, Weldon Kees, and Dr. A. F. Kuhlman. 

Some of the most valuable features of Mr. Stone’s study of union catalog 
use were supplied by the careful records kept for him over a period of sev- 
eral years by the Denver Bibliographical Center. 

Robert B. Downs 

New York University 
November i, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The union catalog idea is of considerable antiquity. Berthold has 
traced it back at least to the fifteenth century. The theory of universal 
bibliography, i.e., the ability to record and to lay one’s hands on all books 
of all countries and periods, has long exercised a peculiar fascination over 
the minds of bibliographers. It is true that attempts at realuation of the 
dream have never attained more than partial success. Nevertheless, the aspi- 
ration for such a bibliographical utopia persists and is constantly recurring. 

In our own day, the first American union catalog, that of the Library of 
Congress, dates only from the beginning of the present century. The sole 
specimen in the country of a regional union catalog prior to 1930 was at the 
California State Library. Several European catalogs are somewhat earlier 
than these two American examples; at least four were started in the i88o’s 
and go’s. Union lists (especially of periodicals), as distinguished from union 
catalogs, have been prolific for 70 years or longer. Haskell and Brown in lists 
compiled for the Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and 
Canada, 1927-1931, noted some 240 union lists up to 1931, citing an American 
example as early as 1876. There has, of course, been no diminution in the 
output since the Haskell-Brown compilation. 

The great impetus for founding union catalogs in the United States came 
quite recently. The obvious explanation is the sudden availability of a mass 
of free labor from federal government relief agencies. The result has been 
the creation within the past decade of a variety of city, county, state, regional, 
exchange, and subject union catalogs, widely distributed over the nation. 
Out of the numerous problems which came with the rapid growth of union 
catalogs arose the need for a comprehensive study of techniques, policies, and 
future planning. 

The present survey of union catalogs originated with the Joint Committee 
on Materials for Research of the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council. The guiding spirits behind the pro- 
posal for such an investigation were Robert C. Binkley and Harry M. Lyden- 
berg. At its meeting on February 11, 1938, the Joint Committee adopted 
the following resolution: 

That the Committee approves in principle of regional union catalogues and 
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the continued development of the national union catalogue, and sees the need 
of a survey of the whole problem of union cataloguing to guide their establish^ 
ment within the limits of desirable extension. The survey should provide the 
data for coordinating regional union catalogues with each other and with the 
national union catalogue, and should advise whether a union catalogue should 
be established in one or another region. 

Acting upon this resolution, a subcommittee composed of Dr. Binkley and 
Dr. Lydenberg was set up. The committee was instructed to establish con- 
tact with the American Library Association’s Board on Resources and to 
secure advice on the possible appointment of an investigator to make the 
proposed survey. The subcommittee in its application for financial support 
outlined the following considerations to demonstrate the value and impor- 
tance of a study of union catalogs: 

1. Experience in Cleveland and Philadelphia in the use of microcopy ing 
technique and relief labor has shown it is feasible to construct union catalogues 
with relief labor. 

2. Ideally, it should be possible for a scholar to learn without undue loss 
of time whether a given book is available in the United Stat(‘s. 

3. Cleveland and Philadelphia experience has indicated that an unexpectedly 
large number of books that are not reported in the national union catalogue 
from the larger libraries is turning up among the holdings of the smaller libraries. 
One third of the titles found in Philadelphia libraries, and one fourth of those 
found in the Cleveland area, prove to be books not so far listed in the union 
catalogue in Washington. 

4. The question of how far union catalog operations should be regionalized 
and how far centered in Washington, of what principles should be applied in 
maintaining continuation, of what specific regions are indicated to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency without expecting any library to be represented in more than one 
union catalogue— these are among the specific problems that the survey should 
yield an answer to. 

5. By the use of sampling and statistical procedures, it should be possible to 
estimate such quantities as the probable total number of titles in the country, 
the probable percentage of coverage of these titles to be obtained by each of 
the alternative policies, and estimated cost of each alternative policy in the 
union cataloguing field. 

6. Another investigation closely related has to do with an estimate to be 
made of the total American library resources in certain sampled fickLs of scholar- 
ship as compared with total world library resources. A few fields should be 
selected in which very complete bibliographies exist. These bibliographies 
should be checked sufficiently in existing union catalogs to indicate the per- 
centage of holdings. The estimated factor of uncontrolled resources not listed 
in any catalogue should then be calculated, to the end that we get some more 
definite quantitative picture than we have hitherto had of American l)ook re- 
sources as compared with world resources. 
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The subcommittee also pointed out in its memorandum on the subject 
that. 

It must be remembered that the micro-copying technique changes very sub- 
stantially the place of union cataloguing in librarianship, because it makes it 
possible for a number of libraries to obtain in micro-copy form copies of the 
union catalogue of their region or of the national union catalogue. Also, items 
identified in a union catalogue can be serviced from one library to another in 
micro-copy form. The union catalogue, moreover, as implemented by this 
service, may bring about modifications in the acquisition policies of libraries, 
to the end that there will be less duplication in library holdings, that library 
resources of the country as a whole will be richer, and that library funds will 
be more effectively used in the service of scltolarship. 

In brief, Dr. Binkley and Dr. Lydenberg’s recommendations were that the 
survey should be concerned essentially with inspecting by statistical and 
sampling methods the contents of union catalogs in order to determine how 
rapidly new findings diminish, to discover the distribution of titles among 
libraries, the percentage of the world’s literature available somewhere in the 
United States, the effect of union catalogs on the selection of books in librar- 
ies, the uses of union catalogs, and the best form for a union catalog (page, 
film, microprint, card file, etc.). 

Subsequently the plan drawn up by the Binkley-Lydenberg committee was 
presented to the Carnegie Corporation and in 1940 a grant for the purpose 
was made by the Corporation to the American Library Association. Respon- 
sibility for carrying through the project was placed upon the A.L.A. Board 
on Resources of American Libraries. The Board since its creation has been 
concerned with union catalog problems as they pertain to “the effective in- 
crease, coordination, geographical distribution, and use of the materials for 
research and education in American libraries,” and in 1936 it sponsored a 
general conference on the subject in Washington. After rather extended 
consideration, a decision was made to divide the investigation among four 
individuals working under direction of the chairman of the Board on Re- 
sources. The persons selected were George A. Schwegmann, Director of the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog; Arthur B. Berthold, Associate Director 
of the Philadelphia Union Catalogue; John Paul Stone, Librarian of Cali- 
fornia State College at San Diego; and LeRoy C. Merritt, Librarian, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Among them, these four investigators have visited and inspected virtually 
every union catalog, large or small, in the United States. Their discussions 
and conclusions are, therefore, based upon firsthand observation and study. 
No effort has been made by the editor to force the several contributors into 
a common mold. They have brought varying points of view to the problems 
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presented, and agreement is not unanimous on every issue— a fact which 
should add interest and value to the study. 

The original plan for the survey was expanded to cover other aspects, in 
order to secure a comprehensive view of the whole field of union cataloging. 

Standing at the summit of our system of union catalogs is the great national 
union catalog in the Library of Congress. Everyone who has studied the 
problem seriously in convinced that the maximum development and expan- 
sion of this catalog should be the primary objective of any union catalog 
program for the country. Practical procedures to attain that goal are debata- 
ble. Contributions from local and regional union catalogs may be the most 
effective answer. Such a plan is in fact now being followed successfully in 
several instances. Nevertheless, since many major collections have not yet 
been recorded in regional catalogs, contributions direct from individual 
libraries must continue to be one of the principal sources for building up the 
national catalog. A new departure is in prospect in New York City where 
union catalog plans in process call for filing the reproduced cards for a union 
catalog directly in the Library of Congress union catalog, with no attempt 
made to maintain a separate file in New York. Mr. Schwegmann, in his dis- 
cussion, relates something of the national catalog’s historical background, its 
composition, administration, methods of compilation, various uses and the 
outlook for the catalog’s future expansion. 

Mr. Merritt has undertaken to deal particularly with the points outlined 
by Dr. Binkley and Dr. Lydenberg. He has studied by statistical methods the 
resources of American libraries, the extent of duplication among libraries, 
holdings of foreign books, and other aspects of the situation. His findings 
on the probable number of existing book titles in the United State.s and in 
the world are an important contribution to our knowledge of this subject and 
will doubtless cause a sharp scaling down of exaggerated estimates widely 
accepted in the past. Mr. Merritt has also explored problems of regionalism 
as they relate to libraries and union catalogs, problems of union catalog 
compilation and maintenance costs, and problems involved in the theoretical 
achievement of an all-inclusive national union catalog. 

Another investigator, Mr. Stone, has confined himself chiefly to a study 
of the actual and potential uses of regional union catalogs, including such 
factors as the volume and range of their service, clientele served, kind of 
material requested, libraries best equipped to answer requests, and the rela- 
tion of a union catalog to a bibliographical center. Mr. Stone’s study, which 
has been under way for a considerable period, was begun under the direction 
of the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 

Mr. Berthold’s two sections were likewise begun under the direction of 
the Graduate Library School. On the basis of extensive experience, he has 
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prepared a manual of union catalog administration which should be of great 
practical assistance both to those already engaged in union catalog work and 
to those beginning such an enterprise. Mr. Berthold’s union catalog direc- 
tory records every union catalog of any type in the United States about which 
information could be secured, their scope, and similar pertinent facts, includ- 
ing data on libraries represented. 

Are there any general conclusions which can be drawn from the findings 
of these surveyors? It would be valid to state that for the most part union 
catalog sponsors have not been particularly concerned with the problem of 
fitting their catalogs into any kind of national plan, and, consequently, some 
duplication of effort, questionable regional divisions, and other lack of in- 
tegration are evident. Want of financial stability is also an unfortunate char- 
acteristic of virtually every catalog thus far established. The situation calls 
for a carefully thought-out program to insure thorough coverage of every 
portion of the country without needless overlapping and with due considera- 
tion to fiscal support. A plan of this nature would necessarily involve a 
central directing or advisory body. Logical agencies might be the national 
union catalog in Washington, the A.L.A. Board on Resources, the Library 
of Congress Division of Library Cooperation, or perhaps some combination 
of several such organizations. If properly coordinated and developed, union 
catalogs can be an extremely valuable instrument for facilitating maximum 
use of each region’s resources, and for stimulating the intelligent growth of 
these resources, but some guidance and direction from a national viewpoint 
would be highly desirable for the future development of these catalogs. 

What of the future form of union catalogs? Should we look toward build- 
ing up huge files covering all books of all types to be found in a given area, 
should we expect to develop many smaller special-subject union catalogs, or 
should our chief objective be to bring the national union catalog to comple- 
tion without regard to local projects? The answer will depend in consider- 
able measure upon the uses to be made of the catalogs. If they are to serve 
principally the specialist and the scholar, subject union catalogs may be 
most desirable and least costly. On the other hand, for the serious general 
reader, for research in all fields, and for service to the community as a whole, 
the more inclusive catalog is indicated. To assist programs of library coopera- 
tion-specialization of collecting interests, interlibrary loans, cooperative 
purchasing, etc.— the broader base is also essential. 

The question relating to the national union catalog has at least two im- 
portant aspects: first, the national catalog should by all means receive priority 
for information concerning every unusual book in the United States, though 
it may be futile to duplicate entries there for thousands of titles useful .in 
the local catalog; and, second, the need for a local or regional union catalog 
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varies in direct ratio to the distance from Washington. Because of time and 
transportation factors, a union catalog for the Southwest or the Pacific North- 
west, for example, is far more vital than for those states in close proximity 
to the national catalog. That we are far from the goal of a complete record 
in the national union catalog of all books in American libraries is strikingly 
demonstrated in Mr. Merritt’s figures, which show about 4,000,000 titles thus 
far lacking. His findings are supported by a recent statement from Douglas 
C. McMurtrie that the American Imprints Inventory has revealed as high as 
90 per cent of early imprints from the Western states that have not been 
recorded in Washington. 

The union catalog is one of the most spectacular forms of library coopera- 
tion. It appears to solve many perplexing problems facing libraries in the 
past. Its practical aid in the acquisition, control and mobility of books ac- 
counts for the amazing growth in the last decade of the union catalog move- 
ment. Few would contend that bibliographical centers and union catalogs 
will, unaided, create a library millennium. Nevertheless, the potentialities 
of the scheme are immense. The writers of the present volume have under- 
taken to examine and analyze some of these possibilities, trying objectively 
to recognize both the strength and the limitations of the union catalog idea. 
It is hoped the results will be of genuine value to everyone confronted with 
the planning, administration, or use of union catalogs. 



PART ONE 


The Administrative, Fiscal, and 
Quantitative Aspects of the 
Regional Union Catalog 

by LeRoy Charles Merritt, 
Librarian, 

State Teachers College, 

Farmville, Virginia 




CHAPTER 1: 


The Regional Union Catalog: 
General Considerations 


The growth of union catalogs in the united states resembles nothing 
so much as the now famous Topsy, who, innocent of all raising, “just grew.” 
Union catalogs, too, have just grown— little or no attention has been given 
to the planning of their location; and their growth in size, function, and 
variety has gone on with so little serious attention from the library profes- 
sion that it is today quite possible for five librarians to entertain five different 
and almost mutually exclusive connotations for the phrase “union catalog.” 
The most common of these undoubtedly has reference to the now well-known 
and widely distributed depository sets of the Library of Congress catalog, 
into many of which cards from other libraries have been filed to form a 
union catalog. Hardly less commonly referred to as union catalogs are the 
many central catalogs of whole library systems maintained in the main 
library to show the location of books in all parts of a city or campus. More 
recently the term “union catalog” has been understood to mean the strictly 
regional union catalogs that are the subject of this study. The term also has 
reference to a variety of special-subject union catalogs giving locations in two 
or more libraries. Although the present study is devoted almost exclusively 
to only one of these connotations, its differentiation from the others will 
necessitate a brief historical summary of the union catalog idea and its actual 
manifestations, the formulation of an all-inclusive general definition, and 
specific identification of the several types of union catalogs known in Amer- 
ica today. 

It seems hardly necessary to define the word “catalog” itself, but it should 
be recorded that it is derived from the Greek verb “katalegein” and its noun 
“katalogos” which simply means “list.” Applying the term to libraries one 
finds that catalogs are tools that list the contents of the libraries they are 
intended to serve. These tools may be in book form, in card or sheaf form, 
or even in microfilm form. The purpose of these tools as indicated by mod- 
em standards is: “to describe each item in a collection completely enough 
to enable the user to select successfully reading matter, either according to 
main entry, added entry, subject matter, geographical, chronological or form 
interest.”! The addition of the prefix “union” to the term “catalog” indi- 

‘ Rudolf Hirscb, in a talk to New Jersey College for Women, Library School, April 30, 1941. 
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cates a joining together of two or more catalogs, forming a catalog of more 
than one library, whose purpose is the same as that of the catalog of an indi- 
vidual library with the extended function of describing each item in a num- 
ber of collections and indicating in which collection or collections the item 
is to be found. Although the union catalog is usually a main-entry catalog, 
it may take other forms as well. Subject union catalogs are not unknown, 
and examples also exist of union catalogs in geographical and chronological 
form. The union catalog is distinguished from the bibliography with loca- 
tions by the fact that it is concerned with the entire resources of the libraries 
it includes, while the bibliography is concerned only with locating copies 
of the items included therein. It is true that a union catalog may be limited 
in scope to a certain subject or a certain period, but within its limitations 
it strives to record all items held by its constituent libraries. There is also 
a suggestion of finality about a bibliography, which the union catalog never 
hopes to attain, for the catalog’s objective involves the continuous and cumu- 
lative recording of the items in its several libraries, taking care to cancel the 
entries for withdrawn books as well as to add the entries for newly acquired 
works. 

Some differentiation must also be made between the union catalog and the 
union list, a phenomenon whose function is very similar to the union catalog, 
but which is usually more limited in scope. The union list is, for example, 
usually published, whereas the union catalog is not. This accident of fortnat 
would not be important except for the fact that it imparts to the union list 
a finality comparable to that of a bibliography, whereas the objective of the 
unpublished union catalog involves a factor of currency that the publishetl 
union list cannot hope to achieve. This does not mean that the Deutscher 
Gesamtkatalog, for example, is any less a union catalog for having been 
published, for the records on which the Gesamtkatalog is based are being 
maintained as a current union catalog, but it does indicate that Incunabula 
in American Libraries,^ for example, is a closed work as of its publication in 
1940, and is therefore more characteristically a union list than a union cata- 
log. The records on which it is based are, of course, being preserved, but 
new and additional material is not being actively accumulated, and material 
that is received is not being currently recorded in the basic file. 

The differences between these two works suggest another criterion which 
usually distinguishes the union catalog from the union list. The objective 
of the Gesamtkatalog is to list all works held by its participating libraries at 
the time of going to press, whereas Incunabula in American Libraries aims 
to list merely those works printed before 1500 that exist in the libraries of 
America. It lists the complete holdings of no library, except perhaps those 

■Edited by Margaret B. Stillwell and published in 1940 by The Bibliographical Society of 
America. 
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of the Annmary Brown Memorial itself, which is limited to incunabula. 
The fundamental criterion may now be suggested as being rather one of pur- 
pose and function than of accidents of format or inclusiveness. The union 
list, like the bibliography, is interested in a certain class of material and in 
the places in which those materials are available, whereas the union catalog 
is concerned with the resources of a group of libraries. This concern may be 
with the whole resources as is the case with the Philadelphia Union Cata- 
logue, or it may be with their resources in a certain special field or form of 
material, such as the Union Catalog of Art in Chicago, or the Union Catalog 
of Serials in Charleston. 

A union catalog, then, may be said to be a list, usually unpublished and 
usually on cards, limited or unlimited in scope, of the cataloged resources of 
two or more libraries. It is never complete or finished, but endeavors to 
reflect at any moment the actual holdings of its constituent libraries. 

In the course of tracing the history of “The Union Catalog Idea”® Berthold 
has found that the regional union catalog was first advocated in 1651 by 
Gerard Langbaine, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Keeper of the 
University Archives. Langbaine’s plan called for the compilation of a com- 
plete catalog of the Oxford library and the incorporation in it of “all the 
authors in any of our private College Libraries, which are wanting in the 
Publick [Library of Oxford], so as he that desires to know, may see at one 
view, what we have upon any subject.”^ There is some question whether 
this scheme was not more nearly comparable to a central catalog in a uni- 
versity library of the collections in its several schools, rather than to a regional 
union catalog, as we understand it today. The plan was, however, never 
carried out, and we must look to a much more recent time for the first mani- 
festation of a strictly regional union catalog. 

If the term “regional” is understood to include regions of all sizes, includ- 
ing those which are merely local, the credit for compiling the first regional 
union catalog must go to the town of Zurich in Switzerland, whose libraries 
joined in compiling a union catalog in 1900. This union catalog now ® in- 
cludes over 20 of the chief libraries in the town, and has, since 1928, when 
the national union catalog of Switzerland was begun in Berne, contributed 
titles for all of its constituent libraries to the national union catalog. Similar 
union catalogs have been compiled in Geneva and in Neuchatel, both of 
which are also included in the national union catalog in Berne. These three 
regional union catalogs contribute entries for 95 of the 118 libraries included 

• Arthur H. Berthold, “The Union Catalog Idea," in William M. Randall, ed., The Acquisi- 
tion and Cataloging of Books (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), p.agg-se. 

* Quoted by Berthold, ibid., P.S41. 

‘ 1935, the date that Pafford’s Library Cooperation in Europe, from which this information is 
drawn, was published. 
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in the national catalog, and materially lessen the burden of incorporating 
entries at the national level. 

A similar and much more extended system of regional union catalogs has 
been developed in Great Britain, where nine regional library systems are 
now cooperating with the National Central Library in making virtually all 
books in England available to the readers of every public library. The sys- 
tem had its beginning in 1927 in Cornwall and quickly spread over all Eng- 
land so that by 1937 all of the nine regional systems were in operation. With 
the exception of the Yorkshire system, which for special reasons has not yet 
undertaken a union catalog, all of the regional systems have compiled union 
catalogs in sheaf form.® The catalog is m^de in several copies, one of them 
remaining in the regional center to serve as the union catalog of the region, 
and one being sent to the National Central Library for use in locating books 
that are not otherwise available to it. The several regional catalogs are 
maintained as units in the National Central Library, no attempt having as 
yet been made to interfile them into one general union catalog for all of 
England. Nevertheless the system is truly a national one. Local libraries 
send their requests to their own regional headquarters. If the book is not 
found in the region, it is referred directly to the National Central Library 
which then seeks to locate it in its own collection, in its union catalog of the 
cooperating outlier libraries, and in the union catalogs of the other regions. 

Other early regional union cataloging activity in Europe for the most part 
took the form of union lists of the accessions of a group of libraries in a par- 
ticular locality, and no other examples of permanently located and currently 
maintained regional union catalogs can be cited. A possible exception is the 
Prussian Union Catalog during the early portion of its history. Originally 
planned to include the holdings of important libraries all over Germany, its 
scope was limited in 1895 to the 10 state university libraries in Prussia, 'riie 
emphasis was still nationalistic, however, and no plans were made to compile 
comparable union catalogs for other regions or states in Germany. 'I'his 
nationalistic influence became more apparent in 1936, when the .scope t)f the 
catalog was enlarged to include libraries in all parts of Germany, and the 
present status of the Deutscher Gesamtkatalog is that of a national union 
catalog. 

Although regional union catalogs apparently did not make their appear- 
ance until the beginning of the present century, quite a number of regional 
union lists were compiled and used before the year 1900. The finst of those 
to which a definite date can be attributed was published in Milan in 1859 
and lists the journals and other periodicals in the public institutions of Milan 
in that year. Several other similar efforts appeared in Europe before the first 

® For a detailed description of the procedure involved in compiling a sheaf catalog, see J, H. F. 
Tafford, Library Cooperation in Europe (London: The Library Association, 1955), p.gy^gH. 
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American regional union list of current periodicals was published in Balti- 
more in 1876,'^ and it was not until 1892 that the first American regional 
union list of serials showing actual files held was published in California.® 
When Josephson published his list of union lists of periodicals in 1899,® he 
was able to find 25 such lists which had been published since 1864. This 
number had grown to 178 by the time Haskell^® revised this bibliography 
for the Union List of Serials in 1927. Since 69 more union lists were found 
by the time Karl Brown published a supplementary bibliography in 1931,^^ 
it seems safe to assume that the number has probably doubled since 1927, 
and it is hoped that the new edition of the Union List of Serials will provide 
us with a new bibliography of union lists now extant. 

It is interesting and not without its peculiar signficance that the first 
regional union catalog to be established in the United States grew out of a 
union list of serials that had been found inadequate. The union catalog of 
periodical holdings begun in the California State Library in 1909^^® soon 
became more characteristically a union list, for it was not consistently kept 
up-to-date, but its status as a union catalog was reinforced by the filing of 
cards for book titles received from the newly established county libraries. 
The acquisition of a Library of Congress depository catalog in 1914 gave 
impetus to the slowly growing union catalog. Today it is both a regional 
union catalog for the public and county libraries of California, and also a 
Library of Congress depository union catalog, since it contains the printed 
cards of quite a number of other libraries, including the mimeographed 
cards issued by the University of California and Stanford University libraries. 

This California regional union catalog remained alone in its field until 
the establishment of the union catalog of tire Libraries of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education in 1932, and it was not until 1934 that a fully 
developed regional union catalog having the objective of covering its region 
completely, made its appearance in Nassau County, Long Island. Two other 
regional union catalogs were begun in 1934, and all of the remaining 13 
regional union catalogs shown on the map in Figure 3 were begun after that 

’ Chedc List of Periodicals, Taken at the ... 8 Institutes in the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
1876 (Johns Hopkins University, Official Circulars, N0.6). 

' Cooperative List of Periodical Literature, Supplement to the Secretary’s Report to the Board 
of Regents of the University of California, 189s, Berkeley, California, 1892 (Library Bulletin No.i, 
2d ed.). 

•A. G. S. Josephson, A Bibliography of Union Lists of Periodicals (iS64-i8$$) (Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1899, Reprint). 

“Daniel C. Haskell, "A Bibliography of Union Lists of Serials," in Winifred Gregory, ed.. 
Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1927), p.1581-88. 

“ Karl Brown, "A Bibliography of Union Lists of Serials,” in Union List of Serials— Supplement, 
January zpay-June xpjr (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1931), p.657-60. 

“ M. R. Gillis, “The Union Catalog and the Newspaper Index as Means of Inaeasing Reference 
Resources of the State Library,” in National Association of State Libraries, Proceedings and Papers 
(^ 9 S°-mr)> pay-go. 
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year. To the WPA and its several predecessors must go the major credit for 
this rapid development, for it is highly improbable that so many of the cata- 
logs would have been begun without its very material assistance, or that 
private benefactions would have been so readily forthcoming if the promise 
of supplementary funds had not existed. 

Although the first regional subject union catalog did not come into being 
until 19s 1, the development of these limited union catalogs roughly parallels 
that of the general union catalogs. The Union Catalog of Texas and South- 
western History begun in 1921 was followed eight years later by the Union 
Catalog of American History in Lexington, Kentucky; all of the other 22 
local and regional subject union catalogs had their beginning in the 30’s, 
with the exception of the Union Catalog of Art in Chicago which was begun 
in 1940. These union catalogs are not subject catalogs in the ordinary sense 
in which a library is said to have a subject catalog, but are, rather, author 
catalogs whose entries are restricted to works on a particular subject. The 
special subjects for which union catalogs have been compiled cover a wide 
range, as is apparent in Berthold’s Directory. One of the more usual subjects 
has been the local history of the region covered by the catalog, exemplified 
by the Union Catalog of Floridiana or the Union Catalog of Pacific North- 
west Americana. Of equal interest in numerical terms have been union 
catalogs of books concerning art, revealing a not unpractical solution to the 
problems created by the coincidence of high prices of art books and limited 
library budgets. Although these specialized union catalogs are important 
for workers in their respective fields, they are at best mere substitutes for 
general union catalogs. They offer no real subject approach to their fields, 
and the titles represented in them would be just as available were they filed 
in a general union catalog. 

Three attempts to achieve a real subject approach should be noted. Two 
of them are located in Chicago, and the third in New York City. The Dance 
Bibliography in the Fifty-eighth Street branch of the New York Public 
Library is perhaps more aptly described as a bibliography than a union cata- 
log, since in all probability the work of compilation will come to a close 
without benefit of provision for keeping it current. At the present time, 
however, this union catalog on the art of the dance is filed according to a com- 
plete set of subject headings for all phases of the field, and locations in 12 
New York libraries are given throughout the catalog. 

The Union Catalog of Law Libraries in Chicago,^* begun first as an author 
catalog, has now been supplemented by a complete subject catalog, the sub- 
ject headings having been drawn from the tracings used by the four par- 
ticipating libraries. Editorial difficulties involved in reconciling variant 

“ W. L. King, "Chicago Union Catalogue of Law Books." Chicago Bar Record, XXI (May 1040!, 
303-<H- 
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practices among the four libraries were immeasurably more difficult than the 
editorial problems of editing an author catalog— a situation that suggests the 
near impossibility of successfully completing a similar project for a general 
union catalog involving the score or more of different subject-heading prac- 
tices of a score or more of participating libraries. The sponsors of the Union 
Catalog of Jewish Literature are compiling what will be more a subject index 
to the union catalog than an actual subject union catalog. Duplicate main 
entries will be filed in the several relevant places in the subject catalog, but 
locations will be given only in the union catalog itself. 

Along with the general development of general and specialized regional 
union catalogs during this century has gone the development of a few na- 
tional union catalogs, the most important of which is the Union Catalog in 
the Library of Congress, described in detail by its Director in another por- 
tion of this report. Except for the Library of Congress itself, this catalog 
records the complete holdings of no large libraries, its objective having been 
to include entries for only the more important research material in libraries 
the country over. The definition of the term “important” was largely left 
to the contributing libraries, and the accessions to the union catalog, number- 
ing 340,901 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, are still largely con- 
fined to the cards furnished by those libraries which print or process cards for 
their own catalogs. That this mechanical definition of the word “important” 
to mean those works for which Library of Congress cards were not available 
at the time of cataloging is inadequate is shown by the fact that the Union 
Catalog is able to furnish locations for only 48 per cent of the items it is 
called upon to search. This percentage has been rising slowly and steadily 
during recent years, particularly due to the incorporation of the complete 
catalogs of special collections and of a few important libraries into the union 
catalog. Progress has, however, been too slow, and it is becoming increasingly 
imperative that some supplementary methods be adopted if the union catalog 
is to achieve a more nearly perfect record in locating books that are in de- 
mand. A beginning in developing such methods has been made by two of 
the regional union catalogs. Since May 1937, when the editing was well 
under way, the Philadelphia union catalog has been sending successive trays 
to the Union Catalog in the Library of Congress for checking, and it has 
been the policy of the Providence union catalog to send cards to the Union 
Catalog in Washington for all titles for which Library of Congress cards have 
not been printed. These two examples represent efforts in the right direc- 
tion, and should be expanded and accelerated into a comprehensive plan for 
developing the resources of the national union catalog through and with the 
assistance of all the regional union catalogs now in existence, together with 
the cooperation of those major libraries whose complete holdings are not yet 
embodied in a regional union catalog. 
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One other national union catalog exists in the American Imprints Catalog 
in Chicago.^* Its arrangement by place and date is not conducive to the loca 
tion of particular bibliographical items unless these two data are known, bui 
this difficulty is being remedied as quickly as the catalog is edited by the 
incorporation of its material in the Library of Congress Union Catalog. 

In a certain sense the 31 Library of Congress depository union catalog! 
are national union catalogs also, since they do show the location of certain 
works in libraries all over the United States. But the definition developed 
above excludes them from full status as union catalogs, for they do not show 
the entire resources of two or more libraries. Their function is bibliograph- 
ical rather than descriptive of resources, and the casual manner in which 
cards other than those from the Library of Congress are received is inimical 
to any estimation of strength or weakness in a particular library. These 
depository catalogs are important bibliographical tools for the libraries that 
possess them and for other libraries in close geographical proximity; their 
usefulness to a wider circle of libraries in their regions can be expanded 
greatly by the development of bibliographical centers about them, and per- 
haps in a few cases by their conversion into regional union catalc^s. 


“Douglas C. McMurtrie has written a good description o£ this project under the title, "A 
Nationwide Inventory of American Imprints Under WPA Auspices," in A. F, Kuhlinan, ed., 
Public Documents with Archives and Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 1938) 

p-301-16. 



CHAPTER 2: Probkms of Organization and 
Administration 


Although specific indications of proper organizational patterns and 
administrative procedures are given in much greater detail in the manual 
which forms Section 4 of this report, certain problems involved in setting up 
and operating a regional union catalog are of sufficient importance to war- 
rant more general and theoretical treatment apart from the manual. That 
the success of an administrative undertaking is in a considerable measure 
dependent on the efficiency and applicability of its organizational structure 
is by now an almost patent fact to specialists in management. Certain ad- 
ministrative jobs are best performed by certain types of organizations, staffed 
by certain well-defined kinds of personnel, and operated under custom- 
made rules of procedure. The compilation and maintenance of a union 
catalog is first and foremost an administrative job and as such demands an 
administrative organization that is properly constructed to carry out the job 
in an efficient and forthright manner. Not all union catalogs have had the 
advantage of such an organization. A good many of their shortcomings can 
be traced to this difficulty, and it therefore seems important to examine the 
various patterns of organization that have served in the compilation of 
regional union catalogs. 

It should be noted at the beginning that comparatively few of the regional 
union catalogs existing in the United States today made any attempt at all 
toward a formal administrative organization. The several organizational 
patterns described below are far from typical and represent for the most part 
a mere description of a particular organization. Even where a form of or- 
ganization does exist, it is apt to be loose and informal in character, with 
few specifically defined obligations and responsibilities. 

Such is the situation in Denver, where the Bibliographical Center for 
Research— Rocky Mountain Region, was informally organized in 1935. The 
organization was effected by an organizing committee of four administrative 
officers of interested institutions. This organizing committee was expanded 
into a general committee consisting of one representative from each of the 
cooperating institutions, this representative being selected by the head of 
the institution. The general committee serves in an advisory capacity and 
meets "occasionally to consider questions of a general nature." An executive 
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committee is chosen from this general committee, and meets monthly to con- 
sider and decide on all problems concerning the Center that are brought 
before it by its chairman. The chairman is in direct charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Center during the interim between meetings. The Center has 
retained a permanent full-time director who is in administrative charge of 
the union catalog and who consults freely with the chairman of the organi- 
zation. Papers of incorporation were drawn up at the time the Center was 
organized in 1935, but since they have not yet been filed, the Bibliographical 
Center for Research is still a very informal organization with no legal status. 
Loose as it is, this organization has enabled the union catalog and Bibli- 
ographical Center to develop independently of the Denver Public Library, in 
which it is housed. The director has been free to work out policies and pro- 
cedures for the union catalog with reference to the needs of the region as a 
whole, without giving special consideration to the Denver library, except in 
terms of its regional service. To say this happy set of circumstances is en- 
tirely due to the separate organization of the union catalog would be to 
attribute too much importance to a mere formal structure. Personalities 
existing within any structure are of prime importance, and it can only be 
said that the personalities in the Rocky Mountain Region, and more par- 
ticularly in the Denver Public Library, worked out this form of organization 
and made its successful operation possible. 

The organization of the Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Area is in many ways similar to that of the Denver Biblio- 
graphical Center. Agitation for the union catalog was begun by a small 
group of Philadelphia historians in 1933 who sought some solution to the 
difficulties of locating research materials in a city which is rich in library 
resources scattered in more than too libraries. Nothing was actively done 
until 1935 when the impending availability of WPA funds made it seem 
wise to go ahead with a formal and legally established organization to handle 
the private contributions which had already been received, as well as the 
WPA appropriations that were in prospect. The corporation that is the 
Union Library Catalogue began its existence on January 10, 1936, and the 
first meeting of the organization was held on January i6. when a board of 
directors was elected. “It was the intention to make the board of directors 
fairly representative of good citizenship, of the library profession, of the 
administrations of institutions of higher learning, and of the professions of 
teaching and research in varied fields.”’^ The administration of the corpora- 
tion and of tire union catalog was placed in the hands of an executive com- 
mittee of six members who meet periodically, usually about once a month. 
The actual administration of the catalog was and is handled by a salaried 

* Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, “Interim Report of Prog- 
ress” (n.p., 1956), p.i. 
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superintendent who is now known as director of operations. 

Although an attempt was made to get a representative body of librarians 
and scholars on the board of directors, the corporation does not actually 
include a representative from each of the libraries included in the union 
catalog. The resulting organization is somewhat less democratic than the 
more loosely formulated sponsoring committee in Colorado, but the advan- 
tages of a legally constituted entity have been many. The most important of 
these has perhaps been the ability to raise funds for the catalog, although here 
too the presence of effective personalities must not be overlooked. The Phila- 
delphia Union Catalogue was, at its beginning, completely segregated from 
any previously existing library organization. The compilation of the cata- 
log was begun in space furnished by the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and although it is now located 
on the campus of the University of Pennsylvania, it is still entirely without 
the jurisdiction of any particular library. This basic corporate organization 
of the union catalog has not changed during the six years of its existence, 
even though certain agreements have been made by the union catalog with 
other organizations. The first of these was the creation of the Bibliographical 
Planning Committee by joint action of the Union Library Catalogue and the 
University of Pennsylvania. This committee was set up to study the bibli- 
ographic resources of the city of Philadelphia, and out of its activity came 
the recommendation for the creation of the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center, later created under the joint jurisdiction of the Union Library Cata- 
logue and the Bibliographical Planning Committee. It is this organization 
which is now operating the union catalog in addition to its other activities 
directed toward the creation of a bibliographic center. The Union Library 
Catalogue has, however, retained its corporate status and will go on func- 
tioning independently in the event that the newly formed Philadelphia Bib- 
liographical Center and Union Library Catalogue goes out of existence. 

Two other instances of union catalog organization may be cited, both of 
them in New York State, and both of them in the form of a county library 
association. In Westchester County the library association already existed, 
and the union catalog was undertaken as a special project of the Westchester 
Library Association, and as a direct result of a survey of Westchester County 
libraries, published in 1935.® Active administration of the project was placed 
in the hands of the president of the association; and association funds, as 
well as special contributions from most of the member libraries, were used 
to compile the catalog and are now being used to maintain it. The catalog 
remains independent of any particular library, even to the extent of being 
housed in the county office building in rented quarters. 

“Edward A. Wight and Leon Camovsky, Library Service in a Suburban Area (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1936), p.129. 
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In Nassau County the library association was formed for the specific pur- 
pose of compiling the union catalog. Its membership is limited to libraries 
contributing to the union catalog and fluctuates as libraries are added to the 
union catalog or as libraries cease making regular contributions. In this 
instance the catalog is housed in the largest library in the county; and al- 
though the contributing libraries participate in the support of the union 
catalog through their association membership, it is quite evident that the 
Hempstead Public Library is contributing more than its proportionate share 
of the expense of operating the catalog. Although the sponsorship of these 
two union catalogs is very similar, they are dissimilar in their operation. 
The very fact that it was possible to locate the Westchester County Ihiion 
Catalog in a county office building has made it an independent organization 
that has its own staff which gives impartial service to all the libraries in the 
county. Similarly, the fact that it was necessary to locate the Nassau County 
Union Catalog in the Hempstead Public Library has placed an undue burden 
on that library and has resulted in a union catalog which is necessarily defi- 
cient in staff, equipment, and service. This is not written in criticism of the 
Hempstead library, which is doing more than its share in maintaitiing the 
catalog, but merely points to the fact that a union catalog placed in an exist- 
ing library and serviced by the regular library staff inevitably becomes a 
burden to that staff at the same time that it receives less attention than 
it needs. 

Almost any one of the remaining 13 regional union catalogs might be u.sed 
as a typical example of what may be expected to happen when a regional 
union catalog is compiled by and maintained by a library whose first responsi- 
bility is to a much more limited clientele. There are exceptions, of four.str, 
and some of these will be mentioned below, but in general it is the natural 
bent of librarians to expect to maintain a union catalog with the least ptjssi- 
ble staff and with the least interference with the normal activity of their 
existing library organizations. This is again not written in criticism of these 
librarians, but in criticism of the form of organization that makes po.ssil>le 
the following of this usual line of least resistance. 

Even so, the sponsorship of a union catalog by a particular library has its 
advantages. In order to give adequate and effective service, it is necessary for 
the union catalog steff to have at hand a good working collection of subject 
and trade bibliographies, of encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other reference 
works, as well as a specially trained personnel. All of these are expensive. A 
minimum bibliographic collection would cost not less than $10,000, and 
a good reference collection at least as much; and few union catalogs in tlieir 
present state of development would be able to afford the service of a compe- 
tent administrator, a competent bibliographer, and a competent reference 
librarian. F ew indeed are the union catalogs that have succeeded in retain- 
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ing even one of these three necessary and usually distinct types of personnel. 
If the union catalog is situated in an already functioning library, all of these 
material and personnel resources are available without additional cost, and 
the union catalog is able to give bibliographic and reference service compara- 
ble in quality to that afforded by the library itself. This is a distinct ad- 
vantage and must always weigh heavily when the decision concerning the 
location of the union catalog is made. 

Under this form of organization, however, the union catalog cannot rightly 
expect to receive from its parent library more than the minimum amount 
of service that it is able to demand on the basis of day-to-day needs. Larger 
and less pressing problems, such as increasing the general bibliographic 
competence of the union catalog, or working out more general and ambitious 
plans for expanding the reference service, will receive little or no attention 
from a library staff which is otherwise occupied with its purely local prob- 
lems. The union catalog is apt to become a mere adjunct of one or more 
existing departments, a convenient thing to have around in the sponsoring 
library, but a nuisance that must not be allowed to take more than a mini- 
mum amount of time. It seems significant that the only union catalogs which 
made any progress in studying the resources of their regions and in working 
out detailed and specific plans for cooperation among their participating 
libraries are those two which have maintained almost complete independence 
of any existing library organization. It seems to be true that an independent 
organization is able to secure more funds for its support and operation than 
the same activity can secure when it is part of a larger unit. The Librarian 
of Congress has often maintained that he was able to obtain generous appro- 
priations for the Library only because it was an independent organization 
under Congress itself, and that if the national library had been a part of the 
executive branch of the government, it would not be the great library it is 
today.* Similarly, the Librarian of the Army Medical Library is of the opin- 
ion that his library could not have risen to its present leadership in the field 
had it been a part of the Library of Congress. It would be useless to labor 
the point unduly, for it is doubtful whether the union catalog idea is as yet 
sufficiently well established to command the kind of budget that a strong 
organization would need, but there can be no doubt that a union catalog 
which is to fulfill its complete responsibility of identifying, studying, and 
developing resources of a particular group of libraries must have a compe- 
tent, well-paid staff of its own, whether it is organizationally an independent 
unit or a subsidiary unit of a larger organization. 

Nevertheless the typical American pattern is one of identification with a 
parent library, and even the four union catalogs that have so far escaped such 

*This position is reviewed by Dr. Putnam: "The Future oPthe Library of Congress/’ in Emily 
Miller Danton, ed., The Library of Tomorrow (Chicago: American Library Association, 1939), 
p.187. 
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identification are by no means completely assured of their continued inde- 
pendent existence. The 1 7 regional union catalogs here under consideration 
are listed in Table 1, together with information as to their organizational 
status and the size of their staffs. The picture is not an encouraging one. Of 
the four catalogs that are at present more or less independent, only that of 
Westchester County seems to be reasonably assured of continued independ- 
ent existence. The Pacific Northwest Union Catalog now in compilation 
and nominally sponsored by the Bibliographical Committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association will in all likelihood become a tool of the 
reference and cataloging departments of the University of Washington 
Library, since no provision for maintaining the catalog has been made by 
the Association. The union catalog in Denver is now in the throes of obtain- 
ing regional financial support. Some funds are seemingly forthcoming, and 

TABLE 1 

Sponsors and Regular Full-Time Stafk of 
Seventeen Regional Union Catalogs 


Catalog 

Sponsor 

Regular 

Full-Time 

Staff 

1. Cleveland 

Western Reserve University Library 

i 

2. Philadelphia 

Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area i 

5 

3, Ohio 

Ohio State Library 

I 

4, Pacific 



Northwest 

Pacific Northwest Library Association 

I 

5. California 

California State Library 

None 

6. Providence 

Brown University Library 

None 

7. Nebraska 

Nebraska Free Library Commission 

None 

8. Denver 

Bibliographical Center for Research of the Rocky Mountain Region 

I 

9. Vermont 

Vermont Free Library Commission 

Nonc‘‘ 

10. Georgia 

6 Atlanta and Athens Libraries 

None* 

II. Nashville 

3 Nashville Libraries 

None 

12. North 


Carolina 

University of North Carolina 

None 

13. Westchester 



County 

Westchester Library Association 

I 

14. Oregon 

Oregon State System of Higher Education 

I 

15. Nassau 


County 

Nassau County Library Association 

None 

16. New 


Hampshire 

New Hampshire State Library 

None 

1 7. New Jersey 

New Jersey Free Public Library Commission 

None* 


»The compilation of these catalogs is not yet complete, and no service staff has l>een organized. 


the catalog will probably retain its independent status for at least another 
year, but should regional and foundation support foil, there is little doubt 
but that the union catalog would be absorbed by the Denver Public Library. 
The same possibility exists for the Union Library Catalogue of the Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan Area, even though its independent corporate status 
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seemingly embodies a hope and a possibility that it may remain actually, as 
well as nominally, independent of the University of Pennsylvania Library. 

The mere routine of maintaining a union catalog and the mere routine 
of locating items therein can undoubtedly be carried well enough by the 
regular staff of a large library, with the addition of some minor clerical 
assistance. As such the union catalog is useful to those persons and librarians 
in the region who are interested in locating certain books for which they 
have need. Such use of the union catalog is valuable, to be sure, but it leaves 
entirely untouched enormous possibilities which can be exploited only by 
an independent staff whose full responsibilities lie in the development of the 
union catalog as an instrument of effective library cooperation. 

The Union Catalog: Its Inclusiveness 

The definition of a regional union catalog developed in Chapter I would 
indicate that it should include all of the libraries within the area to be cov- 
ered. This has indeed been the normal American practice, for lo of the 17 
regional union catalogs have tried to include all of the libraries within their 
respective regions. The exceptions are notable, not because of a specific deci- 
sion to follow another policy, but because of special circumstances which 
more or less naturally dictate another arrangement. In Oregon, for example, 
the union catalog is limited to those institutions of higher education that are 
members of the Oregon State System. Since the union catalog was planned 
at least in part as a tool to facilitate central ordering, there was no necessity 
for including other than the six libraries in the state system. In New Jersey 
and California the union catalogs are for the most part limited to the county 
libraries which are more or less directly related to the state library extension 
agencies. Some public libraries, and in California some university libraries, 
have indeed been included to a certain extent, but there was no concerted 
planning in this direction. In Nashville and North Carolina the union cata- 
logs were planned as instruments for working out cooperation between 
specific institutions; libraries not included in the cooperative plan were 
naturally not included in the union catalog. Other libraries are now being 
added to the North Carolina catalog; the possibility of doing so in Nashville 
is still open. The situation in Cleveland and in Columbus is somewhat more 
difficult. The Cleveland Union Catalog does indeed aim to include all of 
the libraries in Metropolitan Cleveland, but it also includes the libraries of 
certain institutions of higher education throughout Ohio. The union catalog 
in Columbus aims to include all of the public libraries in Ohio, including 
those Cleveland public libraries that are also included in the Cleveland 
Union Catalog. It has, in addition, included certain special libraries, par- 
ticularly in Cincinnati. The regional picture is fairly clear so far as the 
Cleveland coveic^e of the Cleveland Union Catalog is concerned, but it 
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becomes confused when extended beyond the Cleveland vicinity to the State 
of Ohio. This situation is the only instance where two union catalogs over- 
lap in the area they cover, an overlap which causes a good deal of inefficiency 
in the compilation of the catalogs, in their maintenance, and in their service. 
This condition is readily seen when, comparing the catalogs card for card, 
it is found that 42.9 per cent of the titles in the Cleveland Union Catalog are 
also in the Ohio Union Catalog, and that 69.2 per cent of the titles in the 
Ohio Union Catalog are also in the Cleveland Union Catalog. The situation 
is more than a little anomalous, and the expense of maintaining two union 
catalogs approximately equal in size, in which 36 per cent of the total cards 
in both catalogs are in duplicate, would seem to point to a consolidation of 
the two catalogs, even at this late date. 

The very concept of a regional union catalog points to the desire to know 
what books are available within a limited geographical region, and for this 
reason alone it is important that all of the libraries in the region be included. 
Even though a good many of the smaller libraries will almost entirely dupli- 
cate the holdings of the larger libraries, it is important for the planning of 
library cooperation to know the extent to which certain books and classes of 
books are duplicated. Knowing that one copy of a book exists within a region 
is important to be sure, but the knowledge that two, or even ten or twenty 
copies of a book exist within the region also has its peculiar important^e when 
the development of regional library resources is being planned. If only one 
copy is available, it may be necessary to preserve that copy at all costs, or to 
secure other copies. If, however, it is known that to or 20 copies are avail- 
able, any one or two or three of those copies may be discarded without lo.ss 
to the region. 

There are, however, certain other criteria for the inclusion of libraries in 
union catalogs that have a good deal of weight. One of these involves the 
peculiar resources of the participating libraries, the general argument being 
that there is no point in including the small general library whose entire 
collection will be held by other libraries. It is thought that a preliminary 
survey of resources of libraries within a region would reveal just which 
libraries or collections are important enough to warrant inclusion in the 
union catalog. Such a survey will, of course, turn up the more specialized 
resources in the several libraries, but no survey less ambitious in scope than 
the task of compiling the catalog itself, or a sample thereof, can actually 
determine which libraries do or do not hold titles not elsewhere available in 
the region. Practically all libraries, however small, hold some material not 
held elsewhere in the region. This material may in most cases be insignifi- 
cant in both quantity and quality, but the quantitative judgment is unimpor- 
tant when a specific title is wanted, and few librarians and scholars are 
willing to undertake a qualitative judgment, even to the extent of sending 
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some of their books to a storage library only 24 hours away. 

It is nevertheless true that the smaller libraries in a region can add few 
unique titles to a regional union catalog, and there are situations where this 
factor must be taken into consideration when funds for the compilation of 
the catalog are limited. A tabulation of the experience of six regional union 
catalogs in this respect is given in Table 2, which shows the number of 
libraries in each of the six regional union catalogs that hold more than one 
per cent of the unique titles in the catalog. It is at once apparent that there 
is an inverse ratio between the number of libraries included in the catalog 
and the per cent of libraries holding a significant number of unique titles. 
Thus for Philadelphia, which includes 151 libraries in its catalog, only 16 per 

TABLE 2 

Relation Between the Number of Libraries Included in a Union Catalog 
AND THE Number of Unique Titles Held by Those Libraries 


Union Catalog 

Number of Libraries 
Included in Union 
Catalog 

Number of Libraries 
That Hold More Than 
One Per Cent of 
Unique Titles in 
Catalog 

Per Cent' of Libraries 
Included in Each Union 
Catalog That Hold More 
Than One Per Cent of 
Unique Titles in Catalog 

Philadelphia 


24 

15-9 

Cleveland 

47 

14 

29.8 

Ohio 

44 

13 

29-5 

Westchester County 

38 

18 

47-4 

Nebraska 

30 

25 

833 

Nassau County 

26 

17 

65.4 


cent of tliese libraries hold more than one per cent each of the unique titles 
in that region. This percentage rises as the number of libraries included in 
a regional catalog decreases. And for the Nebraska Union Catalog 25 of the 
30 libraries, or 83 per cent, hold more than one per cent each of the unique 
titles included in it. It is apparent that a very definite point of diminishing 
returns exists, after which the addition of more libraries to a union catalog 
will add very little to the catalog in terms of new titles not already repre- 
sented. If the major objective of the union catalog is to locate as many 
different titles as possible without reference to the number of copies of each 
title that exist, it is important to realize that after a certain minimum num- 
ber of libraries have been included, the new titles to be gained by adding 
another library are less than one per cent of the titles already recorded in 
the union catalog. 

The experience of one union catalog in this respect will serve to illustrate 
how quickly the number of unique titles gained by adding another library 
to the union catalog falls off after the first 10 or 15 largest libraries have been 
included. The information in Table 3 was gained by tabulating all of the 
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library locations on the cards contained in one tray of the Philadelphia 
union catalog. This tray contained 1,015 cards or titles on which were re- 
corded 1,675 locations. The resulting figures may be accepted as a typical 
distribution of the Philadelphia union catalog, because several similar tabu- 
lations made previously produced substantially the same results. The 23 
libraries in the table are arranged in descending order according to the num- 
ber of unique titles they held within the range of the sample. This distribu- 

TABLE 3 

Per Cent of Unique Titles Held by Twenty-Three Libraries 
Included in the Philadelphia Union Catalogue*^ 


Library 

Unique 

Titles 

Per Cent 
of Total 
Unique 
Titles 

Volumes 

I . University of Pennsylvania Main Library 


1590 

934»^5«> 

2. Library Company of Philadelphia^ 

56 

7.74 

340,000 

3. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 

45 

6.22 

130,000 

4. Free Library of Philadelphia 

45 

6.22 

733.85" 

5. College of Physicians of Philadelphia 

43 

5-95 

185,600 

6. Historical Society of Pennsylvania 

33 

4-56 

300,000 

7. American Philosophical Society 

31 

429 

98,000 

8. American Entomological Society 

28 

387 

8,800 

9. Mercantile Library 

24 

3 32 

225,000 

1 0. Haverford College Library 

20 

a. 77 

145,000 

1 1 . Bryn Mawr College Library 

19 

2.63 

171,200 

12. Friends’ Historical Library 

18 

2-49 

1 0,000 

13. University of Pennsylvania Biddle Law Library 

17 

2.35 

104,200 

14. Temple University 

15 

2.07 

192,100 

15. Franklin Institute Library 

13 

1.80 

121,600 

16. Philadelphia Bar Association Library 

12 

1.66 

98,200 

17. University Museum 

11 

X.52 

1 5,900 

1 8. Peimsylvania Museum of Art Library 

10 

t .38 

20,000 

1 9. Philadelphia Commercicil Museum 

10 

1 .38 

50,000 

20. Friends’ Free Library 

9 

1 .24 

i 

2 1 . Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia 

8 

l At 

1 4.50« 

22. Presbyterian Historical Society 

8 

t A t \ 

i 

23. Swarthmore College Library 

8 i 

1 Al 

1.8.750 

67 other libraries 

125 

17-^9 \ 

f)97.25" 

60 other libraries 

0 

0,00 , 

1 383,350 

Total 

723 

I 100.00 ’ 

1 

‘ 5,500,000 


jBascd on random sample of 1,015 titles in 1,675 locations. 

0 The Main Library and Ridgway Branch catalogs were photographed separately and arc separately recorded in thrt 
Union Catalogue. They were also tabulated separately, but are here combined to give a more accurate picture of the unique 
holdings of the Library Company. 

tion is presented graphically in Figure i, page zi, which shows liow rajiidly 
the percentage of unique titles found in each library decreases after the first 
lo or 15 libraries are included in the catalog. Each of the other isy libraries 
included in the Philadelphia Union Library Catalogue contributed less than 
one per cent of the unique titles in the catalog. This figure is in the nature 
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of a post-mortem on what happened when the catalog was compiled; as such 
it is of no help in deciding which libraries should be included in another 
union catalog, in which it is desired to include only those libraries that will 
contribute a significant number of new titles. It must be remembered too 
that the analysis is made on the basis of a union catalog containing 151 
libraries. If it had been possible to make the tabulation on the basis of only 
the 23 libraries presented in the table, the per cent of total unique titles 
would have been slightly larger in each case, but the general pattern would 
have been substantially the same as that shown in Figure 1. Since the only 
comparable information usually available for a group of libraries is the size 
of their book stock, the figures showing the number of volumes in these 24 
libraries have been included in Table 3 in order to make possible the con- 
struction of Figure 2, in which these 23 libraries are arranged in descending 
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Fig.i.— Per cent of unique titles held by 23 libraries included in the Philadelphia union catalog. 
I. (Libraries arranged in descending order according to the per cent of unique titles held by each 
library. Based on data shown in Table 3.) 

order according to the number of volumes held by those libraries. The curve 
in this figure is naturally not as smooth as that in Figure i, but the general 
descending trend is the same, and it is possible to conclude that libraries in 
general own titles unique to their region in direct proportion to the number 
of volumes they hold. It is thus possible to say that if it is desired to'compile 
a union catalog of only those libraries within a region which contain a signifi- 
cant number of titles unique to the region, the libraries should be included 
in descending order according to the number of volumes they hold. If the 
term “significant” is taken to mean the addition of at least one per cent of 
unique titles to the union catalog, it will be necessary to add libraries to 
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the union catalog until that point is reached. In Philadelphia that point 
would have been reached after the twenty-third library was added. Of course, 
if this procedure were actually carried out mechanically, it would be neces- 
sary to go somewhat beyond the twenty-third library when they are arranged 
according to their size. Certain variations do occur, such as those causing the 
humps in Figure 3, and it would be. necessary to carry the compilation suffi- 
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Fig.8.— Per cent of unique lilies held l)y 23 liljvaries included in ilie Ptiiladulpliiu union caialog. 
II. (Libraries arranged in descending order according lo (he ninnl)cr of voluinc.s in each lilnary. 
Based on dala shown in Table 3.) 

ciently far to be certain that all other libraries would contribute le.s.s than 
the one per cent prescribed. It is not necessary, however, tluu the procedure 
be followed in a mere mechanical fashion. A local survey of library rcsource.s 
will reveal libraries that are strong in certain special fields not othcnvi.se 
covered in their region, and it would be wise to include these libraries in 
the union catalog even though the number of volumc.s actually held would 
place them far below the theoretical point of dimini.shing returns. 

One other method for working out a priori the order in tvhich union 
catalogs should be copied if it is desired to include those libraries first ivhii'h 
will turn up the greatest proportion of unique titles is that worked out for 
the study of library resources which is described in Ohapter IV. T‘he .sam- 
pling procedure need not be as extensive as that outlined, since the number 
of titles within a particular region would be considerably less than the h,(» 82 
titles found in the 88 libraries checked. The use of such an advance sample 
in Philadelphia, for example, would have involved the copying of only Gyp 
cards in the process of checking the 151 libraries. It is thus possible to use a 
small sample of less than 1000 cards to determine in what order the libraries 
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within a given region should be copied, if it is desired to include them 
according to their ability to contribute new titles to the union catalog. This 
procedure will be particularly helpful if the catalog is compiled over a con- 
siderable period of time by a very small staff, since it will facilitate the 
inclusion of a maximum number of titles during the initial stages of com- 
pilation, making it possible for the union catalog to demonstrate its useful- 
ness early in its history. 

The Union Catalog: Accessions 

In addition to the purely mechanical problem of filing cards currently 
received by the union catalog from the participating libraries, most union 
catalogs are confronted with the administrative problem of inducing all of 
the libraries to send in the required cards to the catalog. It is, of course, 
normal procedure for union catalog authorities to exact an informal, verbal 
agreement about contributing accessions from each library before its catalog 
is copied. Some few cases exist in which that agreement was not forthcom- 
ing and the catalog was nevertheless copied. This was sometimes done in 
the hope of later inducing the library to send its cards, sometimes witli the 
understanding that the union catalog would itself take care of getting the 
information from the library’s records, and sometimes because the library’s 
collection was important enough to include in the union catalog whether or 
not its accessions were later received. In most cases the agreement to submit 
cards for accessions is obtained without difficulty, there being comparatively 
little unwillingness to cooperate in keeping the catalog up to date. 

The ability of the participating libraries to send in the cards they are 
willing to send is another matter, and has received comparatively little atten- 
tion in the compilation of existing union catalogs. There seems to be no 
problem with large libraries that have separate cataloging departments; the 
typing or otherwise processing of one extra card is little or no trouble and 
is hardly noticed as an additional expense to the library. It is the smaller 
libraries which find it difficult to comply with their very real and sincere 
desire to fulfill their promise to send cards to the union catalogs. Small 
library staffs are so busy that the typing of an extra two or three hundred 
cards a year is a chore they may never get to under the pressure of more 
immediately urgent tasks. 

The Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area has 
been actively concerned with the problem and has recently devoted several 
pages of its newsletter to an analysis of its experience. Table 4 is adapted 
from the newsletter^ and shows that 40.4 per cent of the 151 libraries in- 
cluded in the union catalog failed to send cards for their accessions to the 

* The Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue, The News Letter, 
No.a (Philadelphia: The Center, 1941), p.5. (Mimeographed.) 
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union catalog during 1940. Five of these libraries have been dissolved and 
could not be expected to contribute, leaving 37.1 per cent of the libraries 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan area in some measure delinquent in their 
reporting of new accessions to the union catalog. 


TABLE 4 

Extent to Which Libraries in the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area 
Supply Accessions to the Union Library Catalogue 


Size of Libraries 
{Volumes) 

Number of 
Libraries 

Cooperating 

Libraries 

Delinquent or 
Inactive Libraries 

Dissolved 

Libraries 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

More than 100,000 

13 

13 

100. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50,000-99,999 

10 

8 

80.0 

2 

20.0 

0 

0 

25,000-49,999 

17 

13 

76.5 

4 

235 

0 

0 

10,000-24,999 

q6 

19 

73-1 

6 

23*1 

I 

3*8 

Less than 1 0,000 

85 

37 

43-5 

44 

51.8 

4 

4-7 

Total 


9 «> 

59-6 

58 

371 


3-3 


When this total figure is distributed according to the size of the libraries, 
it is seen at once that it is the smaller libraries which have been delincjueut, 
and that nearly all of the large libraries sent their accessions during 19.10. 
If large libraries are defined as those owning more than 50,000 voluine.s. 91 
per cent of them have been contributing cards regularly; if those libraries 
having less than 50,000 volumes but more than 25,000 are included, the per- 
centage becomes 85. Those libraries owning 25,000 voliime.s or more own 
approximately 90 per cent of the 5,500,000 volumes held by the 151 libraries 
included in the union catalog, leaving 10 per cent to the 1 1 1 libraries own- 
ing less than 25,000 volumes each. The 151 librarie.s arc tints divided into 
two groups containing 4,950,000 volumes and 550,000 volumes respectively, 
as is shown in Table 5. When these figures are multiplied by the respective 
percentages, it is possible to arrive at an approximation of (he number of 
volumes for which accessions are being received by the union catalog, and 
also at a percentage of 82 by dividing that figure— 4,482,000 volumes— by 
5,500,000, the total number of volumes included in the union catalog. It 
must be remembered that this figure and this percentage are approximations 
only, since they are based on the assumption that the libraries in each cate- 
gory which did not contribute to the union catalog are equal in size to those 
which did. Since we know from Table 4 that all of the libraries holding more 
than 100,000 volumes contributed their accessions to the catalog, and that 
the proportion of cooperating libraries falls as the libraries become smaller, 
it is evident that this other assumption is somewhat unwarranted. The error 
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is in the direction of causing the estimates to be too low. It is possible, 
therefore, to say that the Philadelphia Union Catalogue is receiving acces- 
sions regularly for at least 4,482,000 volumes, or 82 per cent of the total 
volumes included in the union catalog. If it is assumed that the rate of 
delinquency has been comparable for previous years, it is thus apparent that 

TABLE 5 

Volumes Included in the Philadelphia Union Catalogue for Which 
Accessions Are Being Regularly Received 


Libraries 

Volumes 

Held 

Per Cent of 
Libraries in 
Each Group 
Contributing 
to Union 
Catalogue 

Volumes 
for Which 
Accessions Are 
Contributed 

40 libraries owning more than 25,000 volumes each 

4,950,000 

85 

4,207,500 

III libraries owning less than 25,000 volumes each 

550,000 

50 

275,000 

15 1 libraries included in the Union Catalogue 

5,500,000 

82 

4,482,500 


the Philadelphia union catalog is no longer as perfect a catalog of the re- 
sources of Philadelphia libraries as it was five years ago when compiled. 
The rate and amount of delinquency, is, however, not serious, and if con- 
sistent efforts are made to decrease the rate, the loss to the catalog over a 
period of years will not significantly impair its efficiency, especially so since 
it is unlikely that many of the delinquent libraries fall into the group of 23 
that contributed more than one per cent of the unique titles in the catalog. 

Limited data available at other union catalogs suggest that the problem of 
acquiring accessions varies greatly in importance from catalog to catalog. 
In Cleveland accessions were received during 1940 from 80 per cent of the 
libraries holding more than 25,000 volumes each, and from 88 per cent of 
the libraries holding less than 25,000 volumes. In Columbus the Ohio Union 
Catalog received accessions during the year ending in November 1940, from 
only 70 per cent of the “large” libraries, and 20 per cent of the “small” 
libraries, there having been no attempt during the year to remind the 
delinquent libraries of their obligation. Both Nebraska and Oregon have 
records of 100 per cent cooperation, a situation much more remarkable in 
Nebraska than in Oregon where the constituent libraries are all members 
of the same library system. Maintaining a steady stream of accessions from 
all of the constituent libraries is an administrative responsibility from which 
the union catalog director cannot escape if the union catalog is to retain its 
prestige as a complete record of the resources of its region. The chore will 
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be more or less difficult according to special conditions in each region, but 
chore it will always be. 

The Union Catalog: Its Completeness 

The sponsors of a regional union catalog are sometimes faced with the 
necessity of deciding whether the proposed union catalog should include all 
of the cataloged material in the constituent libraries, or whether certain 
classes of material can be excluded without serious loss to the catalog. Appar- 
ently forced by considerations of cost, and backed by the beliel that the 
inclusion of certain classes of material is inessential to the effectiveness of 
the catalog, slightly more than half of the regional union catalogs have 
excluded one or more specific types of publications. An examination of 
Table 6 shows that juvenile literature and fiction have been most freciucntly 
sinned against in this respect, each having been excluded from seven union 
catalogs. Other types of material were eliminated in only one instance eacth, 
for special reasons that are likely to obtain in no other situation. 

Since the cost of including fiction and juvenile tvorks is thought to be too 
great in relation to the probable usefulness of these materials in the union 
catalog, it should prove instructive to outline the savings effected in a typical 
instance. Of the 580,000 volumes in the public libraries included in the 
Nebraska union catalog, approximately 25 per cent,'"' or 145,000 are juvenile 
volumes, and were excluded from the catalog. These 145,000 volumes repre- 
sent 9.2 per cent of the 1,567,000 volumes held by the libraries included in 
the union catalog. If these volumes had been included, the union catalog 
would be less than 10 per cent larger than it is now— a matter of approxi- 
mately 70,000 cards. They would have cost not more than $3,570 to include 
at the rate of $0,051 per card, which is what it co.st to produce the Nebraska 
union catolog. Since WPA funds were available to cover this small amount, 
as was also the case in most of the other instances in which juvenile literature 
and fiction were excluded, it is necessary to look elsewhere for the real rea- 
son for exclusion. 

Part of this explanation lies in the fact that the union catalog idea has up 
until now been considered merely a convenient device for locating books for 
interlibrary loan. Since present interlibrary loan practice almost entirely 
restricts the interlibrary circulation of juvenile works and fiction, it i.s at 
once apparent why the inclusion of these materials in a union catalog was in 

•William H. Clift, “Public Library Statistics,” Bulletin, XXXV (ig-U). For 

public libraries serving more than zoowo population the median juvenile l»ook stock is **.#% 
of the median total book stock; for public libraries serving hx),oo« to igtt.vjt) jwpulation, the 
median juvenile book stock is *4.5% of the median total book stock; for public libraries servinR 
35,000 to 99,999 population the median juvenile book stock is *5.8% of the mwH v T t total book 
stock; for public libraries serving 10,000 to 34.999 population the median juvenile book stock is 
*1.9% of the median total book stock; 85% has been used as a convenient multiplier. 
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some cases considered nonessential. If books cannot be loaned, there is no 
point in listing them. This same argument was instrumental in excluding 
reference works from the Nassau County union catalog. Another argument 
for the exclusion of these classes of material is based on the assumption that 
the union catalog is an instrument of research, and that fiction and juvenile 
literature are only rarely of interest to research workers, thus making their 
inclusion in the union catalog uneconomical at best. In those few cases where 
it is desired to locate fiction or juvenile titles, the cost of searching for them 
would be much less than that of including all fiction or juvenile works in 
the union catalog. There is a good deal of weight in this position, particu- 
larly so since most such titles will merely pass in and out of the union catalog 
as participating libraries buy new titles and discard old ones. Even in the 

TABLE 6 

Classes of Material Excluded by Nine of the 
Seventeen Regional Union Catalogs 


Catalog 

Coverage 

Classes of Material Excluded 

Cleveland 

Complete 

None 

Philadelphia 

Complete 

None 

Ohio 

Partial 

Adult and juvenile fiction except classics and foreign 

Pacific Northwest 

Complete 

None 

California 

Partial 

School texts from county libraries, English fiction and 
juvenile books from city libraries 

Providence 

Partial 

Juvenile books, fiction published after 1876 

Nebraska 

Partial 

Juvenile books 

Denver 

Partial 

Fiction and juvenile books 

Vermont 

Partial 

Fiction and juvenile books 

Georgia 

Complete 


Nashville 

Complete 


North Carolina 

Partial 

Newspapers, Duke theses, current United States entries 

Westchester County 

Partial 

Juvenile books 

Oregon 

Complete 


Nassau County 

Partial 

Fiction, Reference 

New Hampshire 

Partial 

Fiction 

New Jersey 

Complete 

None for county libraries 


development of a program of library cooperation, it is unlikely that very 
much consideration need be given to the planned acquisition of juvenile and 
fiction titles. A categorical answer to the question cannot be given; we can 
only point to the fact that a minority of the ly regional union catalogs chose 
to exclude each of these two classes of material, indicating a pattern of prac- 
tice that points to American preference for including these materials in 
regional union catalogs. 

Some difficulty with the policy of excluding fiction and juvenile works is 
" already apparent in Table 6. The Ohio union catalog, for example, while 
excluding adult and juvenile fiction, includes classics and foreign fiction— a 
concession to the fact that some fiction is worth including. But who is to 
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segregate the classics from just ordinary fiction? And is the clerk who selects 
main entries for inclusion in the union catalog to be depended upon to 
recognize and include all foreign authors and no others? It is notable too 
that only juvenile fiction is excluded. Thus the mere accident of a classi- 
fication number brings fairy tales out of the pale into the respectable com- 
pany of the union catalog. In Providence, fiction published after 1876 is 
excluded, probably under the assumption that fiction published before that 
date has research value and may be in demand and available on interlibrary 
loan. But what is the union catalog to do a quarter of a century hence when 
research interests might conceivably demand access to all fiction published 
in the nineteenth century? Even now there are being developed two impor- 
tant collections of the much maligned dime novel. The study of juvenile 
literature or certain types of fiction may be just as important as these tomor- 
row or a decade hence. It seems apparent that the use of arbitrary lines of 
demarcation between works to be included and those to be excluded merely 
creates logical and administrative difficulties that negate, in part, the theo- 
retical savings from such exclusions. Certain it is that the training of clerks 
to select main entries from library catalogs is complicated by the addition 
of matters extraneous to the identification of main entries, and that the 
actual process of selection is slo^ver and therefore more costly. 

Although the initial saving involved in excluding certain classes of material 
from the union catalog may be small, it may in some cases be ncce.ssary if the 
union catalog is to be compiled at all. Nevertheless, the decision to compile 
anything less than a complete record of the resources of a group of libraries 
must be made with full knowledge of the limitations the decision places upon 
the catalog. Insofar as it is considered more important to locate nonfiction 
than fiction, there can be little quarrel with excluding fiction from the cata- 
log. And so also with other special classes of material. But it must be remem- 
bered that research is not apt to respect arbitrary lines drawn by librarians, 
and that the success of the union catalog depends on its ability and willing- 
ness to answer all requests and meet all demands, irrespective of their research 
character, or their evident seriousness. It must be remembered too, and this 
cannot be repeated too often, that a complete union catalog is the only 
adequate tool for the detailed study of regional library resources, the only 
adequate basis for a program of library specialization, and the fundamental 
implementation of a wide program of library cooperation. 



CHAPTER 3 ; 


The Union Catalog: Its Cost 


In the consideration of so complex an instrument of library coopera- 
tion as the regional union catalog, no single factor gives quite so much pause 
as that indicated in the simple questions: “What will it cost?” and “How 
expensive is it to maintain?” These questions, voiced many times in pro- 
fessional conversation about union catalogs, and instrumental in discour- 
aging more tlian one union catalog project, have already received some 
attention in American professional literature. In discussing “A ‘Little Capi- 
tal’ for Libraries in Chicago,” Professor Joeckel mentions the fact that “the 
idea of a union catalog is so fascinatingly complete and final that the technical 
complexities of the catalog and its initial and continuing cost are likely to 
be overlooked in the first flush of enthusiasm.”^ This has since been shown 
by quite a number of union catalogs which are nearing completion without 
apparent resources for their continued support, but it should not in itself 
be allowed to be too discouraging, for without this “flush of enthusiasm” 
many useful regional union catalogs would not now be in existence. 

In presenting their recommendations for greater cooperation among the 
libraries in Westchester County, the surveyors state that: “In order to facili- 
tate the location of titles in other libraries and to secure the greatest use of 
the book resources, union lists of holdings are essential,” but add that: “Such 
a list of all of the adult nonfiction holdings of the libraries would be expen- 
sive to make. . . No criterion for expensiveness is given, so it is not 
possible to say whether the construction of the union catalog of all adult 
fiction and nonfiction in Westchester libraries for 150,000 proved an expen- 
sive project or not. Similarly, William Warner Bishop, in writing on the 
“Resources of American Libraries,” remarks that “it is questionable whether 
regional catalogs in America will prove to be worth the money and time 
invested in their manufacture and in their upkeep.”® He mitigates the dis- 
couraging tone of this statement by admitting that regional union catalogs 
and their costs had not been carefully studied and that “it seems necessary 

‘C. B. Joeckel, "A ‘Little Capital’ for Libraries in Chicago,” Library Quarterly, VI (1936), 
*21-36. 

” Edward A. Wight and Leon Camovsky, Library Service in a Suburban Area (Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1936), p.i*9. 

* Library Quarterly, VUl (1938), 471. 
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to work out definitely all the elements of cost involved in any nerv plan, and 
it is further necessary to inquire which of various methods is the most prac- 
tical in its results as well as which is the least expensive.” ‘ 

There is thus much general feeling that the union catalog is expensive, that 
it costs more than it is worth to compile, and that its upkeep is prohibitive. 
Very nearly all of these judgments have been a priori in nature, since the 
cost of compiling or maintaining a union catalog has until recently been 
unknown. The whole or partial experience of ii union catalogs is now 
available for examination and evaluation, and it is here the intention to 
present this experience in objective form so that other unioir catalog sponsors 
may estimate with reasonable accuracy the probable cost of their jrrojects, 
and may evaluate in advance the probable usefulness of the catalog in terms 
of its initial and continuing costs. 

The general over-all cost of compiling a regional union catalog will be 
shown in terms of the number of main entries to be copied and in terms 
of the number of volumes held by tire libraries included in the catalog. 
Some attempt will be made on the basis of very limited datti to show the 
proportion of the total cost of compiling a union catalog that is ab-sorbetl by 
labor, and the proportion of the labor cost that is needed for supervision. 
Because of its prevalence in union catalog construction and bectiuse of 
its adaptability to compiling large union catalogs, the micTophotographic 
method is discussed in considerable detail. The dexigraph method will re- 
ceive somewhat briefer treatment, and special consideration will be given to 
the three union catalogs that were compiled by various combinations of these 
two methods. 

The data which it has been possible to gather from the limited number of 
union catalogs that have been in existence long enough to have mttintenance 
costs are presented with such extrapolatiotr for union catalogs in genertil as 
seems wise and justified. Ait attemjjt is then made to synthesize till of this 
information by working out the cost of compiling and maintaining a hypo- 
thetical union catalog of 2,000,000 locations representing Iil)rari(?s containing 
4,640,000 volumes. The possibility of duplicating a ctitalog of this size by 
various methods is presented with comparative costs for provifUng from one 
to 25 copies with the use of each method. 

A few definitions of common terms are in order, for their use in the ptira- 
graphs and chapters that follow is somewhat specialized. The first of these 
is “title” which is used to indicate the number of different main etttries 
found in a library catalog or union catalog. When two or more library cata- 
logs are combined to form a union catalog, the sum of the titles in their 
several catalogs become “locations,” a term which indicates the total num- 
ber of items included in the union catalog without reference to the amount 

* Ibid,, p.47?- 
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of duplication. Since two or more libraries always have some titles in com- 
mon, the number of titles in the resultant union catalog is less— by the 
amount of duplication— than the sum of the titles in the several library cata- 
logs. The term titles^ then, is used to indicate main entries in library catalogs 
or in union catalogs, but titles in library catalogs become locations in the 
union catalog when reference is made to the number of library catalog titles 
that are recorded on the main entry cards in the union catalog. 

Compilation Cost 

It is perhaps typical of librarians who have given little attention to cost 
analysis in the ordinary routine operations of their libraries, to neglect the 
maintenance of adequate cost records in the compilation of regional union 
catalogs. In those situations where the WPA met a major portion of the cost 
of compiling the union catalog, it was always inconvenient and often diffi- 
cult to get from the WPA autliorities exact figures on labor and other ex- 
penditures for the several phases of the project. Isolating the cost of certain 
operations from the cost of all operations in so complicated a procedure as 
compiling a union catalog is difficult at best, and would require the full-time 
attention of a professional librarian who is trained or experienced in cost 
analysis. Even though it is regrettable, it is for these reasons not surprising 
that we know very little concerning the detailed cost of compiling a union 
catalog, despite the fact that some 17 regional union catalogs are now either 
in operation or in the process of compilation. 

Even the over-all total cost of each union catalog has in many cases been 
difficult to isolate, and it is necessary to present Table 7 with the under- 
standing that it represents approximate figures at best. Figures concerning 
the number of volumes held by the libraries included in each union catalog 
are reasonably accurate, since they were drawn from the American Library 
Directory published most near the date at which the catalog was compiled. 
Not all libraries are listed, however, and for some of the catalogs the figures 
for public libraries have had to be corrected to exclude fiction or juvenile 
literature, or both, according to the policy of the catalog. Similarly, the fig- 
ures for the number of titles included in the union catalog are reason- 
ably accurate, having in most cases been drawn from the film or dexigraplt 
record maintained at the catalog. This record was not, however, always 
available, and the figures for the last three catalogs in the table are merely 
approximations based on the experience for the other seven. And so also 
for the figures concerning the total cost. In Nebraska, Philadelphia, and 
Westchester, the figures may be accepted as reasonably accurate, but, in Ohio, 
the Cleveland catalog was not completed at the end of the period for which 
this total-cost figure was given. Figures for the three catalogs compiled by 
the dexigraph method are again reasonably accurate as such, but represent 
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varying amounts of work on the catalog. Similar special considerations 
obtain for the last three catalogs compiled by special methods. All of these 
will be discussed in greater detail below. 

TABLE 7 

Approximate Unit Costs of Compiling Ei.even 
Regional Union Catalogs’* 


Union Catalog 

Volumes 

Locations 

Total 

Cost 

Cost per 
Volume 

Cost per 
Location 


Microphotographic Method 

Nebraska 

Philadelphia 

Westchester 

Ohio (a) 

1.422.000 

5.500.000 
641 ,000 

11,135,000 

699.000 

3.230.000 

477.000 

4.564.000 

$ 35 . 8 ji 
185,099 

29,149 

419.503 

50.025 

•034 

.045 

.038 

$0,051 

•057 

.061 

.092 

Total 

18,698,000 

8,970,000 

$669,562 

So . 036 

$0 . 075 



Dexigraph Method 



Oregon 

Nashville 

North Carolina 

387.000 

782.000 

641.000 

196.000 

202.000 

250.000 

$ 4,946 

6,992 

12,363 

$0,013 
. 009 
.019 

$0,025 

•035 

.049 

Total 

1,810,000 

648,000 

S 24,301 

$0,013 

$0,038 



Special Methods 



Pacific Northwest 

Georgia 

Denver 

3.785.000 
900,000 

1.136.000 

1,631,000 

388.000 

489.000 

$108,992 

56,873 

76,395 

$0 . 029 

.067 

$0,067 
. 146 
.i 5 <> 

Total 

5,821,000 

2,508,000 

5242,260 

$0,042 

$0,096 

Grand total 

26,329,000 

12,126,000 

5936,123 

$0,036 

1 $0,077 


» Exact data were in many cases unobtainable; hence the above figures represent only the mtwt nearly aceurate approxi- 
mation possible with limited data. 


Labor Co.st 

Since most of the more extensive union catalog projects tvere begun be- 
cause a large amount of labor was available for the work without <;o.st t.o the 
libraries concerned, it should be of interest to note just what propoi'tion of 
the cost of compiling a regional union catalog is absorbed by labor. Figures 
showing the distribution between labor and non-labor costs are available 
for only six regional union catalogs. Five of these six catalogs were compiled 
with the aid of the WPA, and all of them were compiled by the microphoto- 
graphic method. The figures which are given in Table 8 vary a good deal 
from catalog to catalog, but in general it may be said that expenditures for 
salaries constitute about 85 per cent of the total cost of compiling a rt^ional 
union catalog. This figure is by no means definitive, but is in all probability 
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within five per cent of the true relation between salary expenditures and total 
expenditures. Two of the union catalogs, those of the Pacific Northwest and 
of the Atlanta-Athens Area, are not yet completed, and the figures given in 
the table are in whole or in part budgetary. In addition, both of these cata- 
logs have expended a good deal of their budgets for Library of Congress 
cards and other material equipment, which serves to reduce the proportion 
of expenditures for salaries below those of tlie other four union catalogs 
which were compiled with the more direct objective of using as much labor 
and as little material as possible. 


TABLE 8 

Proportion of Total Expenditures Expended for 
Salaries by Six Regional Union Catalogs 


Union Catalog 

Total Expenditures 

Salary Expenditures 

Per Cent 

Pacific Northwest‘s 

$108,992 

S 69,351 

63.63 

Georgia® 

56,873 

41,425 

72.84 

Nebraska 

35.81 1 

27.819 

77.68 

Philadelphia 

185,099 

>57.791 

85-25 

Ohio (a) 

419.503 

389.069 

92.74 

Total 

$806,278 

$685,455 

85.01 


* Except for Georgia, all of these figures are drawn from WPA sources. 

These figures are budgetary. 

« These figures are in part budgetary. 


Supervisory cost.— It is also of interest to note the proportion of expendi- 
tures for salaries that are needed for supervision. Our data here is even more 
limited, and Table 9 is important only because the per cent of the expendi- 
tures for salaries devoted to supervision comes to a net average of approxi- 


TABLE 9 

Proportion of Expenditures for Labor Expended for 
Supervision by Four Union Catalogs 


Union Catalog 

Labor 

Supervision 

Per Cent 

A 

1135.101 

$ 8,541 

6.32 

B 

157.791 

26,903 

17-05 

G 1 

69.351 

4,050 

583 

D 

53.64a 

1,914 

3-57 

Total 

$415,885 

$41,408 

10.00 


mately 10 per cent. While it is probably true that the Philadelphia Union 
Catalogue (No. B in Table 9) has carried an unreasonably high overhead of 
administrative personnel, it is just as true that two of the other three union 
catalogs have carried an unreasonably low proportion of administrative per- 
sonnel, assuming that quality of compilation is directly related to the amount 
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of supervisory personnel. That the combination of the figures for these four 
catalogs should have resulted in an even lo per cent as the proportion of 
supervisory cost is an interesting coincidence. But it is probably true that 
Philadelphia could have done very nearly as well with less supervision, and 
that the two other catalogs would have benefited with a great deal more 
supervision. 

One other approach to the proportion of supervisory cost is given in 
Table lo, which shows the per cent of supervisory cost apportioned to each 
of nine separate operations involved in compiling a regional union catalog 
that shall here be nameless. Here the amount of supervision is seen to be 
7.79 per cent for the clerical operations and 10.01 per cent for the two pro- 
fessional operations. If the nine operations are taken together, the per cent 
of supervisory cost comes to 9.21, again approximately the 10 per cent found 
above. It must be admitted that Table 9, based on only four catalogs, and 
Table 10, based on die experience of only one union catalog, do not consti- 
tute evidence sufficient to esublish 10 per cent as the proper supervisory 
cost. These tables do, however, represent the only available evidence on 
this point in connection with union catalog construction, and the figure of 
10 per cent will be used, in what follows, for working out the several unit 
costs for specific operations. 

Microi’hotographic M KTHOn 

Although the microphotographic method of compiling a union catalog is 
not yet the perfect procedure that we should like it to be, it is still the most 
generally acceptable technique available to us, and is still the most prac- 
ticable for the compilation of a large union catalog. While it is true that 
a large portion of the preference for this method has been ha,sed on the 
availability of labor at no cost to the union catalog or to the participating 
libraries, secondary consideration of the problems involved when no sub- 
sidized labor force is available, still point to the microphotographic method. 
Specific comparisons of the advantages and disadvantages of the several 
methods of union catalog compilation will be found in the manual which 
forms part of this report. For the present discussion it will suffice to say that 
until the technical problem of facsimile reproduction on suitable cardstock 
is solved, the microphotographic method will hold its place as the cheapest, 
most suitable, and least disruptive of ordinary library service in the libraries 
whose catalogs must be copied. 

It seems quite improbable that WPA labor, or any suitable counterpart, 
will be available for the construction of union catalogs during the next dec- 
ade to any such extent as in the decade that has passed. All of the cost figures 
given below have therefore been related to a normal workday of eight hours, 
and to a pay-scale of 50 cents per hour for clerical work and 75 cents per hour 
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for professional work. Cost figures have been worked out in sufficient detail 
so that it is possible to substitute other wage scales if it is desired to do so. 
Averages and estimates have in all cases been conservatively made— so that 
the unit cost errs on the side of being too high, rather than too low. 

Photography.— {Jnit costs for microfilming card catalogs were available in 
only three instances, and vary from |o.ooi6 per card in Georgia, to $0.0026 
per card in Cleveland, to $0.0052 in Philadelphia. The very low cost in 
Georgia is chiefly due to the fact that the photographic crew consisted of just 
one clerk who was not required to select the cards from the library catalogs. 
All of her time was spent in actual photographing, the cards being selected 
for her by the respective library staffs. The difference between Cleveland and 
Philadelphia seems largely due to the fact that the Cleveland union catalog 
found it possible to select and photograph 10,000 cards a day, while the 


TABLE 10 

Relation of Supervisory Cost to Total Labor Cost for Each of Nine Opera- 
tions Involved in Construcitng a Typical Regional Union Catalog 


Operation 

Total 

Labor Cost 
(per Card) 

Supervisory 

Cost 

(per Card!) 

Per Cent 
Supervisory 
Cost 

Clerical: 

Photographing 

Typing 

Proofreading 

Stamping 

Rough filing 

Stamping and recording duplicates 

Changing headings and adding series notes and 
paging 

^0.00190 
.01966 
. 00966 
.00129 
. 00463 
.00582 

.02160 

$0.00012 
.00146 
. 00072 
. 0001 0 
. 00069 
. 00034 

.00160 

6.3a 

7-43 

7-45 

7-75 

14.90 

5.84 

7-41 

Total 

$0.06456 

$0.00503 

7-79 

Professional: 

Revising 

Checking unstamped cards and blurred cards 

$0.01215 
. 10200 

$0.00543 
. 00600 

4-47 

5.88 

Total 

$0.11415 

$0.01143 

10. 01 

Grand total 

$0.17871 

1 $0.01646 

9.21 


Philadelphia union catalog, because of a large number of small libraries that 
necessitated frequent moving of the camera, was able to select and photo- 
graph only 4009 cards a day. Whether there are corresponding differences in 
the quality of selection and photography is not relevant to the present dis- 
cussion, which is merely descriptive of the figures presented by the various 
union catalogs. The Ohio union catalog, while presenting no unit-cost figure 
for microfilming, does give its photographing speed as being from 3000 to 
8000 cards per day— depending on the experience of the crew. These figures, 
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4000, 10,000, and 3000 to 8000 may be roughly averaged to arrive at a normal 
speed of 5000 per day, which is the figure used in tlie estimates for microfilm- 
ing given in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 

Cost of Microphotographing Library Catalogs 


Three clerks at 50c for 8 hours 

Cost 
per Day 

$12.00 

Supervision at 1 0 per cent 

1.20 

Film 

2.75 

Camera rental 

1.50 

Total 

$1745 

Miscellaneous at 5 per cent 

.87 

Grand total 

$18.32 

Unit cost (at 5000 cards a day) 

$ 0.0037 


Experience in Philadelphia and in Nebraska has shown that a camera crew 
of one operator and two selectors, all of them classed an junior clerks, is an 
efficient unit for selecting and photographing library card catalogs. The 
price given for film is the standard price of the Recordak Corporation for a 
loo-foot roll of 16-mm. microfilm and includes processing. The camera 
rental is figured on the charge of I30 a month made by the Recordak Cor- 
poration and a work-month of 20 days. The five per cent attributed to mis- 
cellaneous expenditures cover such items as travel, trucking, and express 
charges, not all of which need necessarily occur on the same project. 

Typing.— ¥ our union catalogs recorded the speed with which an average 
inexperienced typist could copy cards from microfilm, the number of cards 
produced per hour varying from 25 to 41, with the average at 35. If we accept 
as normal typing speed the 44 cards per hour given by Miss Mann," the 
typing speed at these union catalogs is somewhat slow. It is quite natural 
that it should be so, for the workers were for the most part inexperienced 
in typing cards, and typing from a Recordak reader is more difficult than 
from normal library copy. When the labor cost is added to the several other 
costs involved in typing cards, the unit cost is found to be |o.02o() per card, 
as is shown in Table 12. 

Proofreading.— Only two union catalogs have recorded figures for the speed 
of proofreading with the original film, the two figures being 54 and 57 cards 
per hour, or an average of 55 cards an hour. On this basis the co.st of proof- 
reading is a little over one cent per card, as is shown in Table 13. This figure 

“ Margaret Mann, Introduction to Cataloging and the Classification of Books (Chicago: Amer- 
lean Library Association, 1950), p.310. 
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is almost identical with that reported by two university libraries for the 
proofreading of typed cards. Part of the reason that so few of the union cata- 
logs recorded the speed of proofreading is that so few of them included this 
step in the compilation procedure. It is argued by Miss Campion, who was 
active on both the Philadelphia and Nebraska projects, that corrections 

TABLE 12 

Cost of Typing Cards from Microfilm 


Labor: 8 hours at 50c 

Cost 

per Day 
$4.00 

Supervision at 10 per cent 

.40 

Gardstock at $4.00 

1. 12 

Typewriter at $2.50 a month 

.12 

Recordak at $2.50 a month 

.12 

Total 

$5-76 

Unit cost (at 280 cards a day) 

$o.oao6 


found necessary in the process of editing are not in any appreciable extent 
due to typing errors, and that such errors will come to light soon enough in 
the editing procedure. This may well be so, but since so few union catalogs 
are ever completely edited, it would seem preferable to have the unedited 
portions of the catalog in as accurate a form as possible. 

TABLE 13 

Cost of Proofreading 


Labor at 50c an hour 

Cost 
per Day 

$4.00 

Supervision at 10 per cent 

.40 

Recordak at $2.50 a month 

.12 

Total 

54-52 

Unit cost (at 440 cards a day) 

$0.0103 


Stamping.— Thit comparatively minor process of stamping the library sym- 
bol on each of the typewritten cards can be done at the rate of 425 cards an 
hour, on the basis of figures furnished by two union catalogs. At 50 cents 
an hour, plus 10 per cent for supervision, the unit cost of this operation 
is $0.0015. 

Filing.— The problem of filing during the process of compiling a union 
catalog is considerably different from that of ordinary filing into a catalog 
that already exists. The filing staff is confronted with a mass of several hun- 
dred thousand or even several million cards which are in little or no order, 
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and the consequent organizational and administrative problems require care- 
ful professional supervision. One could have hoped that the librarians in 
charge of this comparatively new development would have taken the slight 
amount of additional time and trouble necessary to establish the cost of filing 
cards en masse, but it is nevertheless true that no union catalog compiled by 
the microphotographic method has maintained the records necessary to 
establish the cost of filing millions of cards. 

A job roughly comparable is the filing of a complete depository set of 
approximately 1,625,000 cards. These cards are selected by serial number 
and are entirely innocent of alphabetical arrangement when the filing project 
begins. We are fortunate in having two separate analyses of the cost of filing 
a depository set, one of them prepared by the Library of Congress itsell, and 
the other prepared by the Pacific Northwest Union Catalog. The Library 
of Congress figures are based on a system of piecework that pay.s certain 
amounts per thousand cards handled, and adds up to a total of .$4 jxa- 
thousand cards. In the Pacific Northwest, where the staff is furnished by 
the WPA and is paid an hourly scale of slightly more than 50 cents, the cost 
per thousand cards comes to $7.06. If the scale is reduced to exactly 50 cents 
an hour for clerical time and 75 cents an hour for supervisory time, the cost 
per thousand cards is $6.84. The difference between I4 a thousand and 
I7 a thousand is in all probability accounted for by the fact (hat the 
Library of Congress staff is experienced in the handling of cards, whereas 
the WPA staff consists of older persons who have only a limited familiarity 
with the alphabet, and whose dexterity in handling cards is slow to develop. 
Since the typical situation in union catalog compilation will usually approxi- 
mate that in Seattle rather than that in the Library of Congress, the figure 
of I7 per thousand, or .fo.ooyo per card, will be accejMed as being a rea- 
sonable filing cost during the construction of a regional unif>n catalog. 

Combining and stamping.— Aiter the filing of a regional union catalog has 
been completed it is desirable to consolidate on one card the location symbols 
of all the libraries that hold the same book. This process is usually called 
“combining,” for want of a better term, and is sometimes segregated into two 
processes, “combining” and “stamping.” In WPA Technical Bulletin No.i, 
Miss Campion reports that it is possible to combine 250 cards per hour and 
to stamp 1000 cards per hour.“ At 50 cents per hour the unit cost of the two 
processes is $0.00275. Miss Campion’s figures include those cards that repre- 
sent books held by only one library and are not subject to this pr<x:ess and 
thus are an accurate reflection of the cost per card of combining and stamp- 
ing all of the cards in the union catalog. 

In Cleveland it was found that the unified process of combining and stamp- 

• U.S. Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Union Cataloging Projects (Wash- 
ington, 1940), p.st (WPA Technical Series: Library No.i), (Mimeographed.) 
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ing could be done at the rate of 93 cards per hour, or at a unit cost of 
$0.00572 for cards actually handled. As is shown in Chapter IV, page 91, 
the number of cards representing books held by only one library in a typical 
regional union catalog is approximately half of the total number of cards 
copied for the catalog. The unit-cost figure for Cleveland must therefore be 
divided by ttvo to arrive at $0.00286 as the unit-cost figure for the whole 
union catalog. When the two figures are averaged, the unit cost for com- 
bining and stamping is found to be $0.0028. 

The fact that the process of combining costs is so very nearly the same 
amount at these txvo union catalogs is probably more than coincidence, for 
the two catalogs include very nearly the same number of libraries. The cost 
would be expected to be higher at a union catolog including a much larger 
number of libraries, such as the catalog in Philadelphia, and lower at a union 
catalog containing a much smaller number of libraries, such as the catalog 
in Oregon. It is obviously a more time-consuming task to handle 150 loca- 
tion stamps than it is to handle six, and the unit cost will vary accordingly. 
The cost would theoretically also vary according to the amount of duplica- 
tion itself, but since this was comparatively constant for all of the union 
catalogs for which data were available, it need not be considered. The unit 
cost for combining that will be used in this analysis is that derived from the 
two figures at Nebraska and Cleveland, but it should be remembered that 
the cost may vary slightly according to tlie number of libraries included in 
the union catalog. 

Miscellaneous costs.— Oi the several factors remaining, that are involved 
in the cost of compiling a union catalog, only one, the cost of card cases, can 
be estitnated with any certainty. Card cases vary a good deal in quality and 
price, but the figure used here will be based on the standard price of $4.00 
per tray currently quoted by the library supply houses. This brings the unit 
cost of housing the union catalog to $0.0027, if it is decided to allow for some 
expansion by placing only 1000 cards in each tray. This unit cost is applica- 
ble to the entire number of cards copied for the union catalog before any 
combining is done. Since, according to the analysis on page 93, it was 
found that duplicate cards discarded in the combining process amount to 
approximately 33 per cent, the cost of housing the remaining cards may also 
be reduced by 33 per cent, making the unit cost for card cases $0.0027 
stead of the $0,004 it would be if all of the cards were retained. 

For those union catalogs which were compiled by WPA labor, the project 
proposal usually contained an item for space, light, heat, and telephone as a 
portion of the sponsor’s contribution to the project, and frequently as a 
convenient method for bringing the sponsor’s contribution up to the 25 per 
cent required by WPA regulations. This figure, an approximation at best, 
since the sponsor had no way of knowing just what those costs actually were. 
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seems usually to have been between two and three per cent of the total cost 
of the project. Since two and one half per cent of the sum of the unit costs 
already mentioned happens to be f o.oo85> this figure will be used as the unit 
cost for space. No accuracy is claimed for it; it is merely included to show 
that space does represent a cost that must be included in reckoning the total 
cost of compiling a union catalog. 

Ordinary office and library supplies) stationery, and other incidental costs 
must also be figured into the total cost of a union catalog. The one union 
catalog that kept an accurate account of such expenditures found that they 
ultimately amounted to two and one half per cent of the total cost of the 
project. Accepting this figure only because it is the only one available, an- 
other unit cost of $0.0025 is added in the name of supplies. 

The amount of editing that a union catalog is theoretically able to absorb 
is almost without limit, and is far more than can legitimately be included 
in the cost of compilation itself. A certain minimum amount of editing must, 
however, be done if the catalog is to be compiled at all. Problems arising in 
the course of arranging the cards, and in the course of consolidating locations 
on single cards, are amenable to solution only if some editing is done. There 
are no data available to show just what this minimum has been or should 
be, and there is at once no justification and every justification for setting 
that minimum at one-half cent a card. For a union catalog of 5^,000,000 cards, 
the approximate size of the Philadelphia Union Catalogue, the cost of edit- 
ing would thus come to $15,000. While the Philadelphia Union Catalogue 
could not have spent this amount during the period of compilation, it un- 
doubtedly has spent this much by now. Certainly no union catalog can be 
said to be giving adequate service unless it has received at least this minimum 
amount of editing. 

Since data on the cost of editing is entirely lacking, it was necessary to fix 
an arbitrary cost which is assumed to be constant for union catalogs of all 
sizes and descriptions. This is not necessarily true, for it is obviously less 
difficult to reconcile the variant cataloging practices of only six libraries, as 
was the case in Oregon, than it is to reconcile those of 151 libraries, as was 
necessary in Philadelphia. The age and condition of the several library 
catalogs will also influence the amount of editing necessary, and consequently 
its cost. Similarly, it will be more difficult to edit a union catalog that is 
made up of libraries of widely differing types and fields, such as the Phila- 
delphia union catalog, than it is to edit a union catalog composed of libraries 
similar in type and function, such as the Ohio union catalog. Variations 
such as these will cause considerable differences in the amount of editing 
necessary in a given union catalog, but it is unlikely that the minimum of 
editing possible with an allowance of one-half cent a card will be too much 
for any of the 17 union catalogs now in existence or in compilation. 
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A summary of the several unit costs that have been discussed above is 
given in Table 14, which shows that the total unit cost of compiling a 
regional union catalog by the microphotographic method is $0.0584, or 
approximately six cents per location. Notwithstanding the approximations 
necessary in some of the constituent figures and the rather limited number 
of catalogs from which cost figures were available, it is reasonably safe to say 
that a regional union catalog which is carefully planned and efficiently ad- 
ministered should not cost more than six cents per location to compile, if 
labor and material costs are comparable to those used in this analysis. 

TABLE 14 

Summary of Unit Costs Involved in Microphotographic 
Method of Compiling a Union Catalog 


Operation 

Cost 

Photography 

$0.0037 

Typing 

.0206 

Proofreading 

.0103 

Stamping 

.0013 

Filing 

.0070 

Combining 

.0028 

Card cases 

.0027 

Space 

.0025 

Supplies 

.0025 

Editing 

.0050 

Total 

$0.0584 


Dexigraph Method 

Three of the union catalogs under consideration in this analysis of cost 
were compiled by the dexigraph method, a photographic process that pro- 
duces a negative card on photographic stock. Since no typing of cards is 
necessary, the process is somewhat cheaper, but has other disadvantages that 
more than oflEset its somewhat lower cost. The major disadvantage is the 
card stock itself, which is inferior in wearing qualities to the usual rag-stock 
cards used by libraries, and whose tendency to curl makes the resultant cata- 
log somewhat difficult to use. Since the dexigraph cards are photographic 
negatives, it is difficult to add location symbols to the cards. This fact, as 
well as the poor quality of the paper, make almost impossible legible and 
presentable corrections on the cards in the process of editing. The cards 
themselves are, of course, accurate copies of the original catalog cards, but 
necessary corrections and additions always present themselves when two or 
more library catalogs are filed together. It is important to the administra- 
tion and operation of the catalog that these discrepancies be capable of easy 
and simple correction. 

When these difficulties are weighed against the saving of only one-half 
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cent per title, it would seem in the long run to be uneconomical to use the 
dexigraph method, particularly when compiling a large union catalog. The 
cost of dexigraph work when it is done with standard equipment by the 
Remington Rand Corporation is three cents a card. This process displaces 
the first three operations shown in Table 14, which make up a combined unit 
cost of I0.0346. That figure does not include the selection and replacement 
of cards, and if this is computed at the rate of 5000 cards a day, and is assumed 
to require two clerks at 50 cents per hour, as is the case with the inicrophoto- 
graphic method, an additional cost of $0.0016 per unit must be added to the 
three cents to make a unit cost of $0.0316. From this may be deducted 
approximately half of the expenditures for space and supplies under the 
microphotographic method, since neither space nor supplies are needed for 
typing. The actual card reproduction cost with the dexigraph method is 
thus brought to $0.0291, as compared with $0.0346 for the microphoto- 
graphic method, a saving of $0.0055 per unit. When the card reproduction 
cost is added to the other items in Table 14, all of which are retained in the 
dexigraph method, the cost of compiling a regional union catalog with the 
dexigraph is $0.0528 per title. 

If this figure is compared with those shown in Table 7 for the three union 
catalogs compiled by the dexigraph method, it will be seen to be somewhat 
higher than actual experience would indicate. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the cost figures for each of the dexigraphed union catalogs do not in- 
clude all of the processes that are normally necessary in comjiiling a regional 
union catalog. The figures for Nashville and North Carolina, for example, 
do not include the cost of combining duplicate locations on a single card. In 
Nashville the cost of selecting the cards to be copied is not included, and in 
North Carolina the dexigraph cards from the two libraries were not filed 
together at all. The selection of cards and the process of combining were 
also excluded from the cost figures for the Oregon catalog. In addition, this 
catalog was compiled with locally constructed equipment which reduced the 
dexigraph cost to $0.0203 per card. Had the.se various processes been in- 
cluded in the figure given for the cost of compiling each of these catalogs, 
the resultant unit-cost figure would more nearly approximate that which 
was worked out above. 


Special Methods 

Pacific Northwest Union Catalog.— An hitherto untried method is being 
used in the compilation of the Pacific Northwest Union Catalog in the Uni- 
versity of Washington Library of Seattle. Sponsored by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the Pacific Northwest Library Association, the project has 
a grant of $35,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and is going 
ahead under a WPA project which will supply all of the necessary clerical 
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labor, as well as technical supervision. The work was begun by purchasing 
a complete depository set of Library of Congress cards, and the initial task 
of the WPA staff involved the filing of these 1,625,000 cards. When this is 
finished, a complete file of the John Crerar Library cards already held by the 
University of Washington Library will be filed into the depository set, thus 
making a basic file for the Union Catalog of about 2,000,000 printed cards. 

The library catalogs to be included in the Union Catalog are to be copied 
photographically by the duo-photo process. This method photographs thir- 
teen cards at one time on a sheet of sensitized paper, resulting in a reversed 
negative that must be read over a strong light. It is planned to compare these 
sheets card by card with the basic file, adding the library symbols to the 
printed cards already in the file, and marking those cards on the negative 
sheets that are not found in the file. Positive copies will then be made of the 
cards which have been marked. These positive cards are made on heavy 
stock having an emulsion on both sides, a device designed to prevent the curl- 
ing of the card, with not quite satisfactory results. The cards do curl to some 
extent, which makes a file composed in whole or in part of these cards some- 
what difficult to use. These positive cards will be filed into the basic file 
as soon as possible so that other locations for the same titles can be stamped 
on them. Thus, as the work progresses, the number of positive cards to be 
made should progressively diminish. 

The cost figures given for this Union Catalog in Table y are based on 
the WPA project proposal drawn up before the project was started, and 
represent, apparently, a very conservative estimate of the cost of the various 
operations involved in compiling the union catalog with the duo-photo 
method. The project has only just begun and no definitive speed or cost fig- 
ures are as yet available. It is, however, unlikely that a final analysis of the 
cost of this project will compare as favorably with the microphotographic 
method as the present, somewhat conservative budgetciry figures would 
indicate. 

The Denver Union Catalog.— The procedure for reproducing the library 
catalogs in the Rocky Mountain region was a combination of dexigraph 
reduced by one third and direct copying on the typewriter from the library 
catalogs, sometimes in card form, sometimes in list form. Both the dexi- 
graph work and the direct copying were not entirely satisfactory, as much 
from the point of view of poor cataloging in the constituent libraries as from 
poor technique in dexigraphing and typing. It was, therefore, decided to 
edit completely the Union Catalog during the process of compilation. Here 
too a complete set of Library of Congress cards was purchased and filed by 
a WPA staff. The dexigraph negatives and the other records of library cata- 
logs are then compared directly with this basic file. If the title is represented 
in the catalog by a printed card, the library symbol is added to that card. 
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If the title is not found in the catalog, it is and has been the policy to locate 
that title in some printed bibliographic source before it is admitted to the 
catalog. If the title cannot be located in any printed source, the card is 
returned to the holding library for comparison with the book itself. It is at 
once apparent that this procedure is as costly as it is admirable, and it is 
quite obvious why the cost per location given in Table 7 for the Denver 
Union Catalog is as high as 15 cents. The catalog is, however, only about 
two-thirds completed, and the unit cost will probably increase by another 
third to perhaps 20 cents a location. Although this union catalog is costing 
more to compile than any of the other catalogs, the cost definitely reflects a 
superior and more technically correct compilation procedure, and will ulti- 
mately pay dividends in terms of lower maintenance costs and more efficient 
bibliographical service. 

The Georgia Union Catalog.— The situation in Georgia is quite similar in 
that it was also decided to compile a bibliographically correct union catalog 
step by step as compilation proceeded. A basic catalog was constructed by 
purchasing Library of Congress cards for all possible titles in the Emory 
University Library, and by typing cards for the remainder. A majority of 
the other library catalogs in the area were copied by the microphotographic 
method. These films are then compared card for card with the basic catalog. 
Location symbols are added to the basic file where possible, and Library of 
Congress cards are ordered in all other cases. It is seen at once that this 
procedure is a. good deal slower than the mass-production technique of the 
straight microphotographic method of compiling a union catalog, and ac- 
counts in part for the comparatively high unit cost shown for the Georgia 
Union Catalog in Table 7. This unit cost is also materially increased by 
the fact that a good portion of the budget of the Union Catalog project is 
devoted to the original cataloging of hitherto uncataloged material in the 
six sponsoring libraries. It is thus only natural that a unit cost based on an 
approximation of the number of titles in these libraries should be a good 
deal higher than the cost experience of other union catalogs would indicate. 

Comparison with Union List of Serials 

Even though all of the factors involved are not comparable, the prevalence 
and popularity of union lists, particularly union lists of serials, make an 
attempt to compare the cost of compiling a regional union catalog with that 
of a union list of serials not uninteresting. The Union List of Serials ’’ was 
used for this comparison, chiefly because approximations of its cost were 
most easily available. 

The estimated cost of 136,000 given in the preface to the Union List * rep- 

’ Winifred Gregory, ed., Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Co., igsv). 
p,iv. 
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resents the committee’s idea of the cost before the work was begun. This 
figure turned out to be some $13,000 short of meeting the editorial expenses 
and did not take into account the cost of printing, which amounted to $37,000 
more, to which must also be added about $3000 for miscellaneous expenses 
of The Wilson Company. Since a selling commission is usually not a part 
of union catalog expenditures, the amount used for that purpose in con- 
nection with the Union List has been deleted from these figures, all of which 
were supplied by The Wilson Company through the Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Library Association Advisory Committee on the Union List of Serials. 
In addition to this expenditure of $89,000 for editing and publishing the 
Union List, it is estimated by Wyllis E. Wright of the New York Public 
Library that the 225 libraries included in the list spent at least $150,000 
more in doing the necessary checking in their own libraries, making a total 
of $239,000 as the cost of producing the Union List of Serials. Inasmuch as 
$10,000 was granted by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial® for this 
checking in government libraries in and around Washington, the estimate of 
$150,000 for checking in all of 225 libraries is not too high, even though it 
does represent about $666 per library. 

The Union List and a regional union catalog differ in many respects, the 
most important of which is that the Union List is a national and not a re- 
gional list, its objective being to cover the more important libraries all over 
the country, and not all of the libraries in a more limited area. A union list 
endeavors to show the exact holdings of each title by each library, whereas 
most union catalogs are content with indicating which libraries own each 
title. The union list is completely edited before it is published; no present 
union catalog has been completely edited and none has been published. The 
union list is considered complete and finished as of a certain date; the union 
catalog is never finished. The union list is published in many copies and is 
widely circulated, making possible the distribution of its cost over a large 
number of libraries. The union catalog usually exists in one copy only and 
can expect support only from the libraries in its immediate vicinity. The 
union list includes only a limited number of items existing in specialized 
format; the union catalog endeavors to include all cataloged material held 
by its group of constituent libraries. This catalog of differentia could con- 
tinue almost indefinitely, but these few items should suffice to point up the 
essential dissimilarity between union lists and union catalogs, even though 
they both show in one unit the whole or partial holdings of more than one 
library. 

Certain other differentia, statistical in nature, must be described before 
the cost figures are presented. Since most books appear in one volume only 
and since most serials appear in more than one volume, a given number of 

»lbid. 
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main entries in a union catalog will represent a much lower number of vol- 
umes than the same number of entries in a union list. The ratio for union 
catalogs is shown in Chapter IV to be 2.32 volumes per title; the ratio for 
the experimental sections of the Union List tabulated was found to be 87.33 
volumes per title. Similarly, since serials are so much fewer in number than 
books, libraries necessarily duplicate serial titles much more than they do 
book titles. The six union catalogs for which information is available show 
an average duplication of 33.3 per cent,^^ whereas tlie duplication for the 
Union List of Serials was found to be 8g.i per cent. Since the union catalog 
figures include serial volumes and serial titles, these ratios do not indicate 
quantitative differences between books and serials, but merely diflEerences 
between kinds of material included in union catalogs and kinds of material 
included in union lists. 

These figures explain in part the wide differences in the several unit costs 
for union catalogs and union lists shown in Table 15. A union catalog cost- 
ing $249>ooo would contain about 2,846,000 titles in 4,264,000 locations, in 
distinction to the 52,000 titles in 479,000 locations found in the Union List 

TABLE 15 

Comparative Unit Costs of Compiling a Regional Union 
Catalog and the Union List of Seriai-s 



•■Based on unit cost developed in this chapter. 

Based on estimated cost of $249,000 and statistical estimate that the Union Uu of Setinls contains 
52,000 titles, 479,000 locations, and 4,541,000 volumes. 

of Serials. The reason for the higher unit costs of the Union List for these 
two items is thus at once apparent. The high number of volumes per title 
for all of the items in the Union List is reflected in the third group of figures 
where the unit cost for the Union List is only twice that for the union cata- 
log, which would represent 9,881,000 volumes to the 4,541,000 found in the 
Union List. Not too much significance must be attached to these figures, 
interesting though they are. The union catalog and the union list are two 
very different phenomena, designed for a number of purposes, only a few of 
which are mutual. If funds for library cooperation within a region or a 
nation are limited, the compilation of a union list of serials is a good place 
to start; many regions and localities have done so. And as more money be- 
comes available for the more complete identification of regional or national 
library resources, the union catalog may be constructed to supplement and 
augment the union list of serials already in existence. 

” See analysis on page 93 , Chapter IV. 
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Maintenance Cost 

Although very few union catalogs give serious attention to the costs in- 
volved in maintaining the union catalog after it has been completed, this 
cost is nevertheless an important one and should be considered when the 
union catalog is planned. A disinterest in the problem of maintenance cost 
is reflected in the fact that none of the union catalogs now in operation have 
taken the trouble to outline those portions of their expenditures that may 
properly be charged to the maintenance of the catalog. Specific figures do not 
exist, and the following analysis of cost has perforce been made up in an 
almost a priori manner. 

Since all of the regional union catalogs, except one, occupy space contrib- 
uted by the institutions in which they are located, and since this situation is 
likely to continue both for these catalogs and for any others which may be 
created, the cost of space and its subsidiaries, heat and light, are here omitted 
from consideration. Another supply cost that will be ignored entirely be- 
cause of the absence of data and because it frequently does not exist in a real 
sense, is the transportation of the cards from the library to the union catalog, 
as well as the incidental handling involved in segregating and wrapping 
the cards. 

Specific costs that must be considered are the cost of the cards, of the card 
cases, and of filing the cards into the catalog. All other expenses of the union 
catalog, except for an infinitesimal amount for supplies used in filing, must 
properly be charged to other functions than the maintenance of the catalog 
per se. 

The cost of cards for additions to the union catalog, representing accessions 
to the participating libraries since their catalogs were originally copied, is 
not ordinarily charged to the union catalog itself, but is paid by each indi- 
vidual library contributing cards. The cost is a real one, nevertheless, and 
must be considered as such when the total cost of compiling and maintaining 
a regional union catalog is under discussion. The cost is also an important 
factor to the participating library, and it is from this point of view that it is 
discussed by Maurice Tauber in his “Other Aspects of Union Catalogs.’’^^ 
The table presented by Tauber in showing the cost of preparing cards for 
the Philadelphia union catalog represents a reasonably fair approximation of 
the costs of producing additional cards for a union catalog by one library. 
The unit cost of $0,028 derived from typing 18,974 cards for $532.70 is per- 
haps unnecessarily high, but is traceable to his acceptance of the very low 
typing speed of 25 cards an hour that prevailed at the Philadelphia Union 
Catalogue during its experimental period. His own tests at Temple of 45 
cards per hour would have been much more nearly accurate. A comparable 
analysis, somewhat revised and reduced to a unit-cost basis, is shown in 

^Library Quarterly^ IX (1939), 411-31* 
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Table i 6 . Here it is seen that the unit cost of producing an additional cata- 
log card for a union catalog or for any other purpose is slightly in excess of 
two cents per card. This figure will be reduced somewhat if the contributing 
library uses Library of Congress cards. If a library secures 70 per cent of its 
cards from the Library of Congress, as is the case at Temple, the unit cost 
for all cards would be reduced to fo.oig. Those libraries which reproduce 
their cards by some otlier method tiian typing would probably find the unit 


TABI.E 16 

Unit Cost of Producing Additional Ca tai-og Cari).s 


Item 

Rate 

Unit Cost 

Cards tock i 

$4.00 per M 

$0 . 0040 

Typing (at 44 cards per hour*^) 

. 50 per honr 

.01 14 

Revision (at 120 cards per hour**) 

. 75 per hour 

.0062 

Unit cost 


So. 0216 


® According to Miss Mann’s analysis on p. 310 of her Introdttction to Catnlosing tmd thf ('/avvtjiratmi of Jiooks (Chicago: 
American Librai^ Association, 1930). This figure corresponds almost exactly with the average of the typing speeds 
furnished the writer by five university libraries. 

Speed at Temple University, quoted by Tauber in hi.s “Other Aspects of Union Catalogs,” 77if Library Quarterly^ IX 
(1939), 419. 

cost for an additional card to be even lower. The cost of an additional card 
when it is mimeographed, for example, is only one-half ccnt.’“ Since, how- 
ever, most libraries do not have special duplicating equipment at their dis- 
posal, and since the proportion of cards that it is possible to obtain from the 
Library of Congress varies from library to library, the unit cost based on 
reproducing cards on the typewriter will be used throughout this analysis. 

The Cost ok Filing 

The problem of filing cards into a regional union ciatalog is very much the 
same as filing cards into other library catalogs, and the time consumed in 
filing should be almost identical, even though filing into a union catalog i.s 
at once somewhat more difficult and somewhat more simple. It i.s more dif- 
ficult because of the ever-present problem of editing cards produced by a 
score or more different library catalog departments. Although the filing 
process theoretically includes no editing, the filer must necessarily make 
some editorial decisions in the placement of cards, or mu.st take the time 
to remove certain groups of cards for editorial attention. The job is more 
difficult, too, because it is advisable to have the filer do the necessary com- 
bining during the filing process, an operation that is demanded by aliout 33 
per cent of the cards filed. 

Filing into a union catalog is less difficult because it is an author catalog 

“ This fi^re is based on information furnished by the libraries of the University of California 
and the University of Texas. 
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rather than a dictionary catalog. Just how much difference this makes is not 
known, but it is generally accepted that filing into a dictionary catalog is 
more difficult and time-consuming than filing into an author catalog. Of 
more importance is the fact that since the union catalog can never hope to 
be completely current in its filing, it is possible to allow a substantial supple- 
ment to accumulate. Since a supplement of some size is always present, it 
makes little difference to the user of the catalog whether it contains 10,000 
cards or 20,000 cards. Contrasted with this is the ordinary library practice 
of filing every completed card every week, or even every day. That the size 
of the supplement has a direct influence on the speed of filing was found to 
be definitely true at the Philadelphia union catalog where it was possible 
to file twice as fast with a supplement four times as large. Similar experience 
is recorded by the Union Catalog of the Library of Congress, where the fil- 
ing staff is assigned to other duties when the supplement falls below 50,000 
cards. There is undoubtedly a point of diminishing returns, where filing 
daily additions into the supplement would absorb the entire advantage of 
a larger supplement, but this point is not reached until the supplement is 
well over one per cent of the union catalog in size. 

One other factor that theoretically enters into the cost of filing is the size 
of the catalog into which the cards are being filed. It was hoped that specific 
filing costs would be available in enough cases to isolate this factor, but the 
six cases shown in Table 17 were insufficient in number to reveal any signifi- 

TABLE 17 

Approximate Co.st of Filing Cards into Six Library 
AND Union Catalogs 


Catalog 

Cards Filed 

Clerical 
Hours at 

50c an Hour 

Professional 
Hours at 

75c an Hour 

Total Cost 

Unit Cost 

A 

24.933 

66 X 

i 

$ 331-25 

$0,0133 

B 

64,000 

1,456 

97 

800,80 

.0125 

G 

105,800 

1,148 

950 

1,286.50 

.0122 

D 

200,000 

4,680 

312 

2,574,00 

.0129 

E 

98,138 

1,615 

108 

888.25 

.0091 

F 

50,000 

680 

45 

374.00 

.0075 

Total 

549,871 

10,240 

1.513 

3f6.255.30 

$0.01x5 


cant relationship between the size of the catalog and the speed of filing. It 
is entirely possible that this factor is so small that it is lost among more 
significant variables, such as individual differences, size of supplement, and 
kind of catalog. 

The figures given in Table 17 represent an attempt to work out a general 
over-all cost for filing cards. Catalog A represents the cost of filing cards 
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into the depository catalog of a Middle Western university library. Catalogs 
B and C represent the cost of filing cards into the various catalogs in two 
West Coast university libraries. These are composite figures for the several 
different types of filing that obtain in depository catalogs, dictionary cata- 
logs, official catalogs, and shelf lists. Catalog D represents the filing of some 
200,000 Library of Congress cards into the Philadelphia Union Catalogue. 
It seems notable that this unit<ost figure is almost identical with that of the 
two preceding catalogs. Catalog E represents the cost of filing current addi- 
tions into the Philadelphia Union Catalogue, and is somewhat lower, as 
one might suspect under a filing procedure that involves the retention of a 
considerable supplement. Catalog F represents the estimate of the Library 
of Congress of the cost of filing the annual additions to the depository cata- 
log. This composite cost of filing cards under widely varying conditions is 
very nearly identical with that of |o.oi2 per card reported by Fremont 
Rideris for filing cards into the several catalogs at Wesleyan University. His 
figures were carefully worked out in a general study of library costs, and 
although specific salary figures are not given, it is unlikely that they differ 
materially from those used in Table i6. Thus, although it will be necessary 
to use $0.0115 ^ general over-all cost of filing cards into library 

catalogs, because it is the best figure we have, there is reason to believe that 
it is reasonably accurate as well. 

Editorial cost— Another cost that should be figured into the general cost 
of maintaining a union catalog is that of editing the additions to the catalog 
as they are received. The quality of cataloging in most libraries is a good 
deal better now than at any previous time in their history, and the (piality 
of cataloging represented by the additions to a union catalog will be a good 
deal higher than the quality of cataloging in the basic union catalog at the 
time of compilation. Differences in cataloging technique between libraries 
will, however, in many cases not be apparent in the union catalog until otlicr 
cards are supplied as additions to the catalog, and the editorial cost of adding 
cards to the union catalog will probably remain relatively constant over a 
long period of time. Cataloging standards will continue to change, and cards 
accepted as perfect today may very well cause editorial difliculties fifty years 
hence. For these reasons, the cost of doing a minimum amount of editing 
on the additions to a union catalog, as they are received, may be figured at 
the same rate of one-half cent per card as was assumed to be necessary for 
the basic catalog itself. 

The cost of maintaining a union catalog up to and excluding the point 
where service begins, may now be briefly summarized. If it is assumed that 
all of the participating libraries will type their cards, each card contributed 
to the union catalog will cost $0.02 16 per card. Card cases at standard library 

““Library Cost Accounting/' Library Quarterly, VI (1956), 577, 
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supply house prices will cost $0,004 per card, i£ one considers that only 66 
per cent of the cards received are actually filed, or $0.0027 a card if all the 
cards received are counted. It will cost the union catalog staff $0.0115 pcr 
card to file the cards into the catalog and do whatever combining is neces- 
sary, and it will cost the union catalog approximately one-half cent per card 
to do a minimum amount of editing. When these several costs are added 
together, the unit cost of maintaining a regional union catalog is found to 
be $0.0408 per card added to the catalog. This figure includes no allowance 
for the housing of the catalog, no allowance for incidental supplies that might 
be needed in the process of filing, and no allowance for the possible cost of 
transporting the cards from each library to the union catalog. It represents 
the cost of keeping the union catalog up to date, with no provision for serv- 
ice, beyond the checking of the union catalog by those individuals who visit 
the catalog in person. 

The Cost of Compiling and Maintaining 
A Typical Regional Union Catalog 

The several unit costs discussed in this chapter can best be summarized by 
setting up a hypothetical union catalog of considerable size. The catalog 
selected may be said to include a group of libraries that contain 2,000,000 
titles, or that have in their combined catalogs some 2,000,000 main entries. 

TABLE 18 

Comparative Costs of Compiling a Regional Union Catalog 
OF 2,000,000 Locations and 4,640,000 Volumes by the 
Dexigraph and Microphotographic Methods 


Item 

Number 
of Cards 

Dexigraph Method 

Microphotographic Method 

Cost per Card 

Total Cost 

Cost per Card 

Total Cost 

Photography 

3,000,000 

$0.0316 

$ 63,200.00 

$0.0037 

$ 7,400.00 

Typing 

3 , 000,000 



.0206 

41,200.00 

Proofreading 

3 , 000,000 



.0103 

20,600.00 

Stamping 

3 , 000,000 



.0013 

2,600.00 

Filing 

3,000,000 

.ooyo 

14,000.00 

.0070 

14,000.00 

Combining 

3,000,000 

.0028 

5,600.00 

.0028 

5,600.00 

Card cases 

3,000,000 

.0027* 

5,400.00 

.0027^ 

5,400.00 

Space 

3,000,000 

.00125 

2,500.00 

.0025 

5,000.00 

Supplies 

3,000,000 

.00125 

2,500.00 

.0025 

5,000.00 

Editing 

3,000,000 

.0063 

12,600.00 

.0050 

10,000.00 

Total 

3,000,000 

$0.0529 

$105,800.00 

$0.0584 

$116,800.00 


“666,000 card* (33.3 per cent) would be discarded as duplicates during the process of combining, thus reducing the 
unit cost per card by 33.3 per cent. 


On the basis of the proportion of 2.32 volumes per title worked out in 
Table 36 on page 90 of Chapter IV, these libraries contain approximately 
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4,640,000 volumes. The several unit costs, and the resultant costs, for com- 
piling a union catalog of this size are shown in Table 18. The figures are 
given both for the dexigraph method and the microphotographic method, 
principally to show the very slight real difference in the cost of compiling 
union catalogs by the two methods. Since the library symbol may be added 
to the dexigraph card photographically at the time it is made, the unit cost 
for stamping has been omitted for the dexigraph method. Since, however, 
the dexigraph cards are more difficult to correct in the process of editing, 
and present an additional problem in the process of combining, this unit 
cost of $0.0013 for stamping in the microphotographic method has been 
added to the editorial cost in the dexigraph method. The use of the dexi- 
graph in compiling a union catalog this size would save a little more than 
one-half cent per card, or $11,000. In view of the additional difficulty of 
editing, revising, and servicing a catalog of dexigi'aph cards, it is indeed 
doubtful whether this apparent saving has any reality. 


TABLE 19 

Annual Cost or Maintaining a Regional Union Catauk; 
OF 2,000,000 Locations and 4,460,000 Voi.umks 


Item 

Quantity^ 

Cost per Card 

Total Cost 

Cards 

50,000 

$0.0216 

$1,080.00 

Card cases 

50,000 

.0027 

135.00 

Filing 

50,000 

.0115 

575-00 

Editing 

50,000 

.0050 

250.00 

Total 

1 

50,000 

$0.0408 

$2,040.00 


a Based on ratio of 25,000 accessions per 1,000,000 locations worked out in Chapter V, p.l22. 


The annual cost of maintaining this regional catalog of 2,000,000 locations 
is similarly analyzed in Table 19, and will be the same for either method of 
compilation. Photographic equipment is ordinarily available only on a 
rental basis, and no library or union catalog could afford to retain such 
equipment permanently for the sole purpose of supplying cards for the union 
catalog. The sum of the several items included in the table brings the annua! 
cost of maintaining a regional union catalog of 2,000,000 locations to $2,040. 
Of this amount, the cost of the cards is ordinarily borne by the participating 
libraries, and the union catalog must find funds only for the I960 actually 
expended at the catalog itself. To this must be added an appropriate amount 
for providing adequate service to the individuals and libraries within the 
region, and to the libraries and union catalogs beyond the region that wish 
to benefit by the unique knowledge of regional library resources that the 
compilation and current maintenance of the union catalog has made possible. 
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Duplicating the Union Catalog 

One of the difficulties faced by the regional union catalog is that it ordi- 
narily exists in one copy only, and only one library is able to command the 
unique advantages coincident with having a regional union catalog located 
within its walls. Its staff and clientele have easy access to a tool that other 
libraries can reach only by telephone, by mail, or by a personal visit. Since 
the cost of compiling and maintaining even one union catalog is thought to 
be high, there has been little question of actually compiling large regional 
union catalogs in duplicate. Precedent does exist, however, in the union 
catalogs of the Atlanta-Athens area, where duplicate catalogs are being con- 
structed, and will be maintained at both Emory University Library in Atlanta 
and at the University of Georgia Library in Athens. Tentative plans for a 
union catalog in the deep South call for duplicate catalogs at Tulane Uni- 
versity Library in New Orleans and at Louisiana State University Library 
in Baton Rouge. And the progress of the planning for a union catalog in 
Southern California is in a large measure dependent on discovering a method 
of locating the completed union catalog in each of three or more libraries. 
The demand for duplicate union catalogs is apparent, even if the necessity is 
not, but it is doubtful whether it is advisable or desirable to currently main- 
tain more than one regional union catalog within a specific region. 

Once the union catalog has reached completion, however, it is quite a 
simple matter to obtain duplicate copies of the catalog. These duplicates 
will not reflect additions to the catalog, but will constitute a thoroughly reli- 
able index to the region’s resources up to the date it was made. Reference 
may be made to the union catalog itself for current acquisitions, and the cata- 
log can be copied again when such references become frequent enough to 
warrant the expense. This expense can be little or much, depending on the 
method of duplication that is chosen, as is shown in the analysis below. 

Before the completed regional union catalog can be copied, it must be 
decided what is meant by completion. Except for the Denver and Georgia 
union catalogs, few regional union catalogs in the United States would be 
considered bibliographically correct enough to warrant duplication in their 
present form, and those in charge of the catalogs would undoubtedly insist 
on at least some editing before copying were begun. This process of editing 
the catalog up to an acceptable bibliographical standard is a costly one, and 
may in itself stand in the way of duplication. Just exactly how much editing 
would cost is unknown, and would vary a good deal from catalog to catalog, 
depending on the number of constituent libraries and the quality of their 
several catalogs. 

The problem of editing was at one time carefully considered by Paul 
Vanderbilt, then Superintendent of the Philadelphia Union Catalogue, who 
worked out an estimate of $90,000 for editing the (then) 2,500 trays in the 
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Philadelphia catalog. His plan covered a period of five years and involved 
maintaining cooperating staffs in Philadelphia and at the Union Catalog in 
Washington. This estimate brings the cost to I36 per tray, or $0,036 per 
card, a figure that seems high in itself, but which is quite reasonable when it 
is compared to the cost of original cataloging. Editing at this rate would 
delay the duplication of the catalog for at least five years, and although the 
rate of editing could probably be increased somewhat, there would in any 
case be considerable delay between the decision to duplicate a regional union 
catalog and the completion of the editing. After the editing is completed, 
or after it is decided that further editing of the catalog is not essential, one 
of several alternative procedures must be chosen. 

One of the considerations involved in making this choice is the number 
of copies of the union catalog that will be needed. For certain methods of 
reproduction, the cost per copy decreases as the number of copies iricreases, 
and it may be possible to select a cheaper and more satisfactory method if 
the number of copies is known in advance. It is unlikely, however, that 
enough copies will be wanted to materially reduce the per-copy cost for the 
more expensive types of reproduction. For use within any one region, the 
number of copies needed would probably not exceed ten, and even if each 
regional union catalog were to have on file a copy of every other regional 
union catalog, the top number of copies would be no more than 25. 

Before presenting Table 21, which shows the cost of reproducing a union 
catalog by several different methods, it is necessary to show how the unit 
cost for the microfilm method was derived. This analysis is given in Table 20, 
and is based on the costs that were worked out for the compilation of a union 
catalog. Reference to Table 1 1 on page 36 will reveal that the copying of a 
completed union catalog by the microfilm method is considerably lower than 
the cost of copying library catalogs in the process of compiling the union 
catalog. This is explained by a number of factors, the most important of 
which is that, since no problem of the selection of main entries from library 
catalogs is involved, the camera crew need contain only one person instead 
of three, and the actual photographing can be done twice as fast. Since there 
is no problem of moving the camera and crew from place to place, the mis- 
cellaneous charge set up to cover transportation may be omitted. The item 
of 10 per cent of salary expenses for supervision may also be too high for the 
copying of just one catalog in one location, but it has been retained to cover 
the very real cost of planning and promoting the project. 

Looking now at Table 2 1, it is at once apparent that the microfilm method 
of reproducing a union catalog is by far the cheapest way of obtaining one 
or more copies. The cost per copy drops slightly as each copy is made, but 
the saving is not significant enough to defer reproduction of the catalog 
until a large number of libraries subscribe for copies. Difficulties with the 
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microfilm copy of the union catalog are twofold. One of them is the impossi- 
bility of interfiling additional cards into the catalog once it is copied— a not 
very serious matter, for it would cost more to produce and file the normal 
accessions of a union catalog of this size than it would to refilm the catalog 
once each year. The other is the trouble involved in referring to a catalog 
that exists in 300 separate units, each of which must be inserted into a 


TABLE 20 

Unit Cost of Copying a Regional Union Catalog 
BY THE Microfilm and Dexigraph Methods 



Microfilm 

Dexigraph 

Labor (8 hours at 50c an hour) 

$ 4.00 

^ 4.00 

Supervision (at 1 0 per cent) 

.40 

.40 

Filna or stock (for 10,000 cards) 

Camera rental (per day) 

6.50 

98.50 

a. 50 

•25 

Total 

$13.40 

$103.15 

Unit cost 

$ 0.00134 

$ 0.01032 


machine before it may be examined. Librarians are still of the opinion that 
this chore is much too troublesome, particularly when a long list is being 
checked, but the rapidity with which certain commercial and governmental 
agencies are able to refer to data in film form suggests that some library 
adjustment to the exigencies of film format is still in order. Certainly the 
mechanical difficulties of reference to microfilm should be weighed very 
carefully against the much higher costs of other forms of catalogs. 

The microprint and printing processes have been inserted into the table 
merely for comparative purposes, since it is highly unlikely that enough 
subscriptions could be obtained to make either process practicable. The 
figures given for microprint are, in addition, somewhat hypothetical, since 
no such work has as yet been done by the Readex Microprint Corporation. 
The figures given here are based on a proposal to microprint the Library 
of Congress depository catalog if 100 subscriptions can be obtained at I500 
each. A catalog in microprint form has the same disadvantages as one on 
microfilm: it would be produced on 75,000 separate sheets, each of which 
must be placed in a reading machine for reference, and interfiling of new 
material would be impossible. 

The figures given for printing are also based on the Library of Congress 
depository catalog, this time on a proposal to print the depository catalog by 
an offset process at $500 if 500 subscriptions could be obtained.^* Although 
this estimate was made in 1937, and costs may have increased since then, the 

“Mentioned by Robert C. Binkley in his "Microcc^ying and Library Catalogs,” A 1 ,A. Bul- 
letin, XXXII (1938), *42. 
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< ()St figures given are still accurate enough to show that printing, even if the 
maximum of 25 subscriptions are obtained, would still be a good deal more 
expensive than microfilm. Reference to the catalog would be much easier 
than with microfilm, and probably easier than with the basic card catalog 
itself, but the same impossibility of interfiling new material would obtain. 

From among the other three methods of reproducing a regional union 

TABLE 21 


Cost of Duplicating a Regional Union Catai.og of 
1,334,000 Cards by Each of Six Methods 


Method of 
Duplication 

Unit 

Cost 

Cost of Duplicating Catalog of 7,334,000 Cards 

1 Copy 

Each of 

2 Copies 

Each of 

10 Copies 

Each of 

25 Copies 

Microfilm 






First copy® 

Each extra copy^ 

^0.00134 

.0007 

00 

CO 

$ 1,361 

$ 1,019 

to 

CO 

Microprint® 

•033 

44,022 

22,0x1 

4,402 

i,7bi 

Printing<^ 

.166 

221,444 

110,722 

22,144 

8,858 

Dexigraph 



13.767 

13.767 


Local labor® 

.01032 

13.767 

•3.767 

Regular contract 

•03 

40,020 

40,020 

40,020 

40,020 

Microfilm prints 






First copy® 

Each extra copy 

.01784 

.0165 

23.798 

22,904 

22,190 

22,082 

Typing^ 

0 . 02 1 6 

28,814 

28,814 

28,814 

28,814 


*See Tabic 20, Chapter III, p.55 for analysis of this figure, 
b Based on cost of $0,035 a foot for positive copy. 

ofiased on proposal of Rcadex Microprint to publish Library of Congress Depository Catalog of 1,500,000 cards at 
$500 if 100 subscriptions are in hand. Since unit cost is based on 100 copies, other figures are somewhat too high. 

Based on proposal to publish Library of Congress D^ository Catalog of 1,500,000 cards at $500 if 500 sulwcripttous 
were in hand. Since unit cost is based on 500 copies, other figures are somewhat too high. 

® Based on estimate of $0.0165 per card for printing from microfilm furnished by John K. Boeing of the Recordak Corpora*' 
tion, plus the cost of $0.001 34 per card for microfilming derived in Tabic 20. 
f Sec Table 16, Chapter III, p.48 for analysis of this figure. 

catalog, the choice is in large part determined by the several costs. Micro- 
film prints are reasonably satisfactory so far as visibility is concerned, but 
have the disadvantage of being very light in weight and conse<iuently some- 
what difficult to use. Dexigraph cards more nearly resemble a standard cata- 
log card, in weight if not in quality, but as with microfilm prints, correc- 
tions and additions are difficult to make. The figure of $14,000 for dexi- 
graphing a catalog with local labor is derived from correspondence with the 
Library Bureau of Remington Rand which gives the basic costs used in 
Table 20. No library has as yet had experience with this arrangement, but 
if it is practicable, the saving with dexigraph over the use of microfilm prints 
would probably outweigh the fact that the dexigraph produces a nega- 
tive card. 


In Summary 

It is now possible to answer with some objectivity the (jiiestions raised at 
the b^inning of this chapter. If the regional union catalt^ is compiled by 
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the microfilm method, it will cost not more than six cents per title to com- 
pile. Each additional title that is added to it will cost slightly more than 
four cents, this cost being almost evenly distributed between the library that 
prepares the cards and the union catalog that files them. For a union catalog 
that includes a group of libraries holding 4,640,000 volumes and whose cata- 
logs contain approximately 2,000,000 main entries, the total cost by the 
microphotographic method is approximately |i 16,800. With the dexigraph 
method the unit cost is little more than five and one-half cents per title, and 
the total cost is 1105,800. If additional copies of the completed catalog are 
desired, one copy can be obtained on microfilm for $1,788, and ten copies 
may be had for 1 1,0 19 each. This union catalog will cost a little more than 
$2000 to maintain up to the point of service, of which amount slightly more 
than $1000 is contributed by the participating libraries in the form of cards 
supplied to the catalog. 

These figures may be said to represent the minimum cost of setting up a 
regional union catalog. The compilation cost includes only a minimum 
amount of editing, a great deal more of which will make the catalog a much 
more reliable instrument. No allowance has here been made for the bibli- 
ographic collection that should be at hand at the union catalog, and no con- 
sideration has been given to the service of the union catalog beyond mere 
maintenance of the file. Analysis of the cost of providing personnel and 
equipment for servicing the union catalog, more properly finds its place in 
the section devoted to the use of the union catalog. The service of the union 
catalog may vary from the mere location of items for mail, telephone, and 
personal inquirers to a complete bibliographic and cooperative library serv- 
ice, the like of which has not yet been developed by an American union 
catalog. 



CHAPTER 4: Resources of American Libraries: 
A Quantitative Picture 


Before proceeding from the discussion of the organization, adminis- 
tration, and cost of the regional union catalog to a description of the regional 
pattern formed by existing union catalogs and the resources they include, 
it is necessary and desirable to describe in as much detail as possible the re- 
sources of American libraries. Much such description has already been 
accomplished for individual libraries such as Harvard, ^ Chicago,® and Penn- 
sylvania,® for localities such as Providence* and Philadelphia,® and for whole 
regions such as the South.® Although necessarily somewhat quantitative in 
nature, these surveys have been primarily interested in the qualitative de- 
scription of library materials. They have sought to describe kinds of mate- 
rial, the amount of material available in certain specific and general subjects, 
and have in many cases listed specific titles to show the nature of the collec- 
tion under examination. Their objectives have been chiefly concerned with 
informing scholars and other interested individuals of the location of mate- 
rials for research, and, in some cases, with informing librarians of lacunae 
that could well be filled. Emphasis has been on the availability of materials 
for specific research, rather than on the general availability of research 
materials in American libraries. 

It is this general availability of research materials which will be analyzed 
in this chapter. The analysis is quantitative in nature and aims to count the 
number of books held by American libraries, to discover the extent to which 
these books are duplicated in libraries and in union catalogs, and to show 
their present and potential inclusion in the Library of Congress Union Cata- 
log. The phrase, “research materials,” is used here almost without definition, 
for it includes all materials held by American libraries that are listed in their 
catalogs. No differentiation is made between items on any basis of (juality 

’•A. C. Potter, lifcrarji of Harvard Universily (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, igj'l). 

»M. L. Raney, The University Libraries (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, rgss). 

•Bibliographical Planning Committee of Philadelphia, A Faculty Survey of the University of 
Pennsylvania Libraries (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, ig.io). 

‘Claire G. Paris, “Survey of Library Resources iii Providence," 1936 (unpublished). 

'Bibliographical Planning Committee of Philadelphia, Philadelphia Libraries and Their 
Holdings (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941). 

• R. B. Downs, ed.. Resources of Southern Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1938). 
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or applicability to research needs. The whole field of published knowledge, 
together with some manuscript material, particularly American theses, is 
studied as a unit, each item being given the same numerical value as every 
other item. 

Since the sheer number of individual titles in American libraries is much 
too great to make a direct count of such titles possible, it was necessary to 
choose a sample that could be conveniently transported and tabulated and 
which would provide results substantially as accurate as an actual count of 
the whole number of items actually existing in American libraries. The 
sample was chosen from the Library of Congress Union Catalog because it 
is the largest single catalog in the United States and could provide more titles 
for the basic sample than any other catalog. It was decided to use a sample 
of about 3000 cards because they could be easily transported, and because 
they could be checked with most libraries in a normal working day. 

The selection of the specific sections of the alphabet from which to choose 
the sample was more difficult, for it seemed unsafe to assume that any one 
section of the alphabet would be representative of the alphabet as a whole, in 
terms of the proportion of foreign titles, a fair representation of all subject 
matter, and a fair showing for all of the libraries with which it would be 
checked. In the checking of the Philadelphia union catalog with the Library 
of Congress Union Catalog, a tray by tray analysis of 93 trays showed that the 
per cent of new titles in each tray varied from 25 to 65, with the average at 
36. Had any tray but those whose per cent of duplication fell at the average 
of 36 been chosen as a sample in measuring the amount of duplication 
between these two union catalogs, the results would have been more or less 
erroneous— perhaps as much as 30 per cent. Since this information was avail- 
able, it would have been possible to select that section of the alphabet corre- 
sponding to a tray whose per cent of duplication was identical with the 
average per cent of 36. This would probably have been reliable enough, but 
since the 93 trays covered only the letter A and a portion of the letter B, 
there could be no assurance that the “average” tray represented more of the 
alphabet than the sections of A and B from which the average was drawn. 
In addition, there could be no assurance that the pattern of duplication ob- 
taining between the union catalogs in Philadelphia and Washington would 
be comparable to that existing between some other catalog and the Washing- 
ton union catalog, or between two other library or union catalogs. 

No method of selection could be found that could be proved statistically 
reliable before all of the libraries to be included in the study had been 
checked, so it was necessary to make the selection in the manner that seemed 
most likely to prove reliable when a statistical check became possible. The 
method chosen involved selecting approximately 100 cards from each letter 
of the alphabet except X. Twenty-five small samples seemed much more 
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likely to represent all of the possible variations in the union catalog than a 
smaller number of samples with more cards in each sample. In order to 
avoid unconscious selection of “easy” portions of the alphabet, the lOo cards 
were chosen in an entirely mechanical manner by taking the first lOO cards 
in the middle tray of each letter of the alphabet. Two or three exceptions 
were made to this rule to avoid concentrations of corporate entries, but when 
this was necessary, the loo cards were still mechanically chosen from the 
beginning of the tray either preceding or succeeding the middle tray for 
that letter. 

The 25 individual samples so chosen contained a total of 3,156 cards, 711 
of which were discarded as not being applicable to the problem. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six of these were analytics and added entries, which, theo- 
retically, have no place in a union catalog. There is no objection to their 
being there, since they do increase the bibliographical resources of the cata- 
log, but since library policies in making these entries vary so greatly, they 
could not be fairly included in an analysis of titles held by American librar- 
ies. Another 168 cards were cross references, and were excluded because in 
themselves they do not represent titles. The other 387 cards were duplicates 
of others in the sample. All duplicates are theoretically eliminated from the 
Union Catalog in the process of filing, but it is the policy of the Union Cata- 
log to retain all cards that are not absolutely identical. The staff necessary 
to verify all possible duplicates is not available, and cards only slightly vari- 
ant must be retained to avoid the possibility of discarding cards for unique 
books not otherwise represented in the catalog. To have included all of these 
cards in the sample, however, would have padded it unnecessiarily, and would 
have given an inflated impression of the quantitative resources of American 
libraries. Consequently all duplicate cards on which the information did not 
conflict with that on another card were eliminated. The sample was thus 
reduced in size to 2,445 cards. In the process of editing the sample, and in 
the subsequent process of checking the catalog with library and union 
catalogs, different editions were regarded as separate works, and the term 
“title” must therefore be taken to mean “titles and editions” tfiroughout 
this analysis. 

Expansion of the Library of Congress Union Catalog 

It is now possible to present Table 22 which shows in general terms the 
relation of the sample to the Library of Congress Union Catalog. At the end 
of June 1940, 10,701,284 cards had been filed into the Union Catalog.’’' The 
Director of the Union Catalog has found that about 25 per cent« of the cards 

''Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress . . . (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1941), p.548. 

‘Letter from George A. Schwegxnann, Jr., dated January 6, 1941. 
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filed are discarded as duplicates, leaving a total of 8,025,963 cards in the 
Union Catalog. These 8,000,000 cards are represented by the gross sample 
of 3,156 cards taken from the Union Catalog. If the Union Catalog were to 
be reduced by the same proportion as the sample was reduced by the same 
three categories of cards which in the sample numbered 711, the Union Cata- 
log would contain 6,217,832 cards. This figure of 6,217,832 titles represents 
the approximate number of separate, distinct bibliographical items recorded 
in the Union Catalog when the sample was drawn in October 1940. 

TABLE 22 

Relation of Selected Sample to Present and Potentul Resources 
OF THE Library of Congress Union Catalog 



Cards in 
Sample 

Ratio between 
Sample and Library 
of Congress 

Union Catalog 

Present and 
Potential 

Cards in 

Union Catalog 

Gross saraple 

3. *56 

2,543.08:1 

8,025,960 

Extraneous cards 

711 

2,543.08:1 

1,808,130 

Net sample 

2,445 

2,543.08:1 

6,217,831 

Cards added by other catalogs 

1.237 

2,543.08:1 

3,145,790 

Total sample 

3,682 

2,543.08:1 

9,363,620 


After an arbitrary symbol was assigned to each library chosen for com- 
parison with tlie sample, the titles in the sample were searched in each library 
catalog. The library’s symbol was placed on the back of each card in the 
sample representing a book it owned. No entry was made on those titles in 
the sample that the library did not own. When titles were found in the 
library that did not occur in the sample, they were copied immediately and 
filed into the sample before the next library was checked. Thus the sample 
grew constantly as progress was made from library to library. When the 
sample had been checked with 88 library and union catalogs, 1,237 titles had 
been found that were not in the original sample of 2,445 cards, or an increase 
of 50.59 per cent. If it is assumed that the sample is a valid indication of the 
holdings of the Library of Congress Union Catalog, and of the libraries with 
which it was checked, the Library of Congress Union Catalog would be in- 
creased by 50.59 per cent, or 3,145,601 titles, if these 88 library and union 
catalogs reported their entire holdings to the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog. Forty-one additional libraries, which were checked after these com- 
putations were completed, revealed 167 more titles not previously found. 
These 167 titles represent 4,54 per cent of the total sample of 3,682 titles, 
and would increase the Library of Congress Union Catalog by another 425,- 
108 titles if the 41 libraries were to be added also. The small number of 
additional new tides added by these 41 libraries suggests that the previous 
total of 9,363,622 titles would have been increased very slightly by the addi- 
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tion of any one other library, since each of them would have added an average 
of only one tenth of one per cent of additional titles— a comparatively insig- 
nificant number. If the 435)108 additional titles are added to the previous 
total, the result, 9,788,730 titles, would represent a fair approximation of the 
number of separate titles held by the libraries of the United States. Since 
the 139 libraries that have been checked include all of the largest and most 
important general libraries, as well as a goodly number of special libraries, 
in the United States, it is extremely unlikely that any other library would 
add more new titles to this total of about 10,000.000 than the one tenth of 
one per cent added by each of the last 41 libraries checked. It is evident tliat 
the percentage of new titles which would be added it a number of libraries 
were to report their complete holdings, would decrease rapidly as the hold- 
ings of each library were added. This trend is given tabular presentation 
below, following a discussion of the sample. 

A list of the libraries and union catalogs checked with the sample is given 
in Table 33. The list is arranged according to state and place to facilitate 
reference to a particular library or to the comparative showing of two or 
more libraries. The first column shows the number of titles in the sample 
found in each library, and the second column shotvs the number of titles in 
each library not recorded in the Library of Congress Union Catalog. The 
third column represents the probable number of titles which would be added 
to the Library of Congress Union Catalog if that library reported its entire 
holdings to the Union Catalog— assuming that none of the other libraries did 
likewise. This figure is derived from the fact that the sample of 2,445 cards 
represents exactly 1/3543.08 of the 6,317,833 titles found to be in the Li- 
brary of Congress Union Catalog when the sample was drawn. Thus, each 
additional card added to the sample represents 3,543.08 titles not in the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog. 

Were it possible to obtain from most libraries a statement of the number 
of titles they hold, the validation of the sample would involve the cf)nipara- 
tively simple matter of expecting the sample to rank the group of libraries 
checked in very nearly the same order as they would be ranked by the titles 
they actually hold. Title statistics, however, are largely unavailable, and it 
is necessary to use the next best quantitative measure of libraries— the num- 
ber of volumes they hold. The use of this measure is based on the a.ssumption 
that the size of a library in volumes is directly proportionate to the size of 
the same library in titles. That is, the more books a library has, the more 
different books it has. This assumption may in general be admitted, espe- 
cially if care is taken to apply it to groups of the same kind of libraries. The 
ratio of volumes to titles is higher in public libraries which duplicate a few 
books widely than it is in academic libraries where there is considerably 
less duplication. 
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TABLE 23 

Titles that 129 Libraries Checked with Basic Sample of 2445 Titles 
Drawn from Library of Congress Union Catalog Would Add to the 
Union Catalog if Their Complete Holdings Were Recorded 


State 

Place 

Library 

Titles 
in Ex^ 
ponded 
Sample 

oj 

3,682 

Cards 

Titles 

Not 

in 

Basic 

Sample 

Titles in 
Library 
Not in 
Library of 
Congress 
Union 
Catalog 

Arkansas 





Fayetteville 

University of Arkansas Library 

38 

I 

2,543 

California 





Berkeley 

University of California Library 

314 

52 

132,240 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Public Library 

147 

23 

58,491 


University of California at Los Angeles 





Library 

III 

22 

55.948 


University of Southern California Library 

59 

16 

40,680 

Sacramento 

California State Library 

89 

8 

20,345 


California State Union Catalog 

255 

31 

78,835 

San Francisco 

California State Library, Sutro Branch 

5 

2 

5,086 


San Francisco Public Library 

84 

12 

30,517 

San Marino 

Henry E. Huntington Library 

72 

8 

20,345 

Stanford University 

Stanford University Libraries 

198 

20 

50,862 

Colorado 





Boulder 

University of Colorado Library 

84 

12 

30,517 

Denver 

Bibliographical Center for Research of the 





Rocky Mountain Region 

116 

19 

48,318 


Denver Public Library 

74 

2 

5,086 

Fort Collins 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and 





Mechanic Arts Library 

1 1 

4 

10,172 

Greeley 

Colorado State College of Education Li- 





brary 

23 

I 

2,543 

Connecticut 





New Haven 

Yale University Library 

570 

98 

249,222 

District of Columbia 





Washington 

Catholic University of America Library 

56 

15 

38,146 


Public Library of the District of Columbia 

80 

7 

I 7,802 


Union Catalog of Railway Economics 

9 

3 

7,629 

Georgia 





Emory University 

Emory University Library 

35 

9 

22,888 

Ilunois 





Chicago 

Chicago Public Library 

122 

32 

81,378 


John Crerar Library 

158 

3 

7,629 


Loyola University Library 

2 

I 

2,543 


Newberry Library 

150 

II 

27,974 


University of Chicago Library 

413 

57 

144.956 

Evanston 

Northwestern University Library 

124 

25 

63,577 

Urbana 

University of Illinois Library 

248 

37 

94,094 
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TABLE 2B— Continued 


State 

Place 

Libraiy 

Titles 
in Ex- 
panded 
Sample 
Oj 

3,682 

Cards 

Titles 

Not 

in 

Basic 

Sample 

Titles in 
Library 
Not in 
Library of 
Congress 
Union 
Catalog 

Indiana 





Bloomington 

Indiana University Library 

8i 

12 

30.517 

Iowa 





Ames 

Iowa State College Library 

54 

6 

15.258 

Iowa City 

Iowa State University Libraries 

129 

19 

48.318 

Kansas 





Lawrence 

University of Kansas Library 

74 

9 

22,888 

Kentucky 





Lexington 

Kentucky University Library 

44 

5 

> 2 . 7'5 


Union Catalog of American History 

I 

0 

0 

Louisiana 





New Orleans 

Howard Memorial Library 

22 

3 

7.629 


New Orleans Public Library 

42 

4 

10,172 


Newcomb Memorial College Library 

14 

2 

5.086 


Tulane University Library 

3B 

4 

10,172 

University 

Louisiana State University Library 

55 

7 

17,802 

Maryland 





Baltimore 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 

137 

18 

45.775 


Johns Hopkins University Library 

150 

20 

50,86a 


Welch Medical Library 

20 

4 

10,172 

College Park 

University of Maryland Library 

21 

1 0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts 





Boston 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences 

1 Library 

3 

I 

2,543 


Boston Athenaeum Library 


29 

73»749 


Boston Medical Library 

23 

23 

5 ^> 49 i 


Boston Public Library 

425 

47 

ii 9»525 


Congregational Library 

26 

2 

5,086 


General Theological Library 

14 

I 

2,543 


Massachusetts Historical Society Library 

Z30 


43,232 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society Li- 
brary 

6 

0 

0 


Massachusetts State Library 

47 

5 

^2,7x5 

5,086 


Museum of Fine Arts Library 

5 

2 


New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety Library 

10 

X 

2,543 


New England Museum of Natural History 
Library 

24 

7 

17,802 


Social Law Library 

10 

I 

2,543 

Cambridge 

Harvard University Library 

9*3 

X07 

272,1x0 

Chestnut Hill 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

61 

23 

5 ^» 49 f 

Boston College library 

30 

4 

10,172 

Worcester 

Clark University Library 

39 

7 

17,802 
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TABLE 2i— Continued 


State 

Place 

Library 

Titles 
in Ex- 
panded 
Sample 

of 

3,682 

Cards 

Titles 

Not 

in 

Basic 

Sample 

Titles in 
Library 
Not in 
Library of 
Congress 
Urdon 
Catalog 

Michigan 





Ann Arbor 

University of Michigan Library 

260 

38 

96,637 

Detroit 

Detroit Public Library 

126 

17 

43*232 

Minnesota 





Minneapolis 

University of Minnesota Library 

172 

14 

35.603 

Missouri 





Columbia 

University of Missouri Library 

95 

9 

22,888 

St. Louis 

St. Louis Public Library 

168 

34 

86,465 


Washington University Library 

52 

5 

12,715 

Nebraska 





Lincoln 

Nebraska Union Catalog 

206 

39 

99 ,> 8 o 


University of Nebraska Library 

I4t 

13 

33,060 

Omaha 

Omaha Municipal University Library 

9 

I 

2,543 


Omaha Public Library 

37 

5 

12,715 

New Hampshire 





Concord 

New Hampshire State Library 

30 

3 

7,629 


Union Catalog of Accessions Since 1938; 
Union Catalog of Foreign Books; Union 

1 Catalog of Music 

1 30 

1 

11 

I 27,974 

Hanover 

Dartmouth College Library 

120 

28 

71,206 

New Jersey 




1 7,802 

New Brunswick 

Rutgers University Library 

57 

7 

Princeton 

Princeton University Library 

251 

26 

66,120 

New York 





Buffalo 

1 Buffalo Public Library 

100 


38,146 


Grosvenor Library 

102 

9 

22,888 

Mount Vernon 

Mount Vernon Public Library 

32 

4 

10,172 

New York 

Columbia University Library 

367 

62 

157,671 


Engineering Societies Library 

18 

9 

22,888 


Hispanic Society Library 

25 

6 

15,258 


New York Historical Society Library 

54 

4 

10,172 


New York Public Library Circulation De- 
partment 

130 

1 

37 1 

94,094 


New York Public Library Reference De- 
partment 

774 

57 

144,956 


New York University Library 

112 

22 

55,948 


Scandinavian Union Catalog 

9 

2 

5,086 


Union Catalog of Art Books in New York 
City 

13 

6 

15,258 

Rochester 

University of Rochester Library 

88 

r6 

40,689 

White Plains 

Westchester Library Association Union 
Catalog 

80 

14 

35,603 

Yonkers 

Yonkers Public Library 


0 

0 
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State 

Place 

Library 

Titles 
in EX’- 
panded 
Sample 

of 

3,682 

Cards 

Titles 

Not 

in 

Basic 

Sample 

Titles in 
Library 
Not in 
Library of 
Congress 
Union 
Catalog 

North Carolina 





Chapel Hill 

North Carolina Union Catalog 

Ii 6 

*7 

43*232 


University of North Carolina Library 

89 

*3 

33*060 

Durham 

Duke University Library 

152 

*9 

48,318 

Ohio 





Akron 

Akron Public Library 

23 

I 

2*543 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati Public Library 

100 

36 

9**551 


University of Cincinnati Libraries 

46 

4 

10,172 

83,922 

Cleveland 

Cleveland Public Library 

203 

33 


Cleveland Regional Union Catalog 

648 

150 

381,462 

Columbus 

Ohio State University Library 

114 

23 

58.491 


Ohio Union Catalog 

402 

100 

854.308 

Oberlin 

Oberlin College Library 


23 

58,491 

Oklahoma 





Oklahoma City 

Union Catalog of Books About Oklahoma 

9 

2 

5,086 

Oregon 





Corvallis 

Union Catalog of the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education 

124 

29 

73*749 

Pordand 

Library Association of Portland 

72 

*7 

43*232 

Salem 

Oregon State Library 

100 

33 

83,922 

Pennsylvania 





Bethlehem 

Lehigh University Library 

53 

5 

*2,715 

Bryn Mawr 

Bryn Mawr College Library 

46 

5 

*2,715 

Harrisburg 

Pennsylvania State Library 

39 

2 

5,086 

Lancaster 

Eranklin and Marshall College Library 

24 

r 

2*543 

Philadelphia 

Temple University Library 

39 

3 

7,629 


Union Library Catalogue of the Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan Area 

699 

186 

473 * 0*3 

Pittsburgh 

University of Pennsylvania Library 

224 

45 

* * 4*439 

University of Pittsburgh Library 

3 * 

4 

10,172 

State College 

Pennsylvania State College Library 

46 

5 

* 2 , 7*5 

Rhode Island 





Providence 

Brown University Library 

246 

26 

40,689 

South Carolina 

Union Catalog of Providence Libraries 

323 

29 

73*749 

Clinton 

Union Catalog of South Caroliniana 

2 

0 

0 

Tennessee 





Nashville 

Union Catalog of Libraries in Nashville 

1*5 

12 

30,5*7 

Texas 





Austin 

Union Catalog of Texas and Southwestern 
History 

6 

1 

2,543 


University of Texas Library 

160 

*7 

t 

43*232 
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State 

Place 

Library 

Titles 
in Ex- 
panded 
Sample 

of 

3,682 

Cards 

Titles 

Not 

in 

Basic 

Sample 

Titles in 
Library 
Not in 
Library of 
Congress 
Union 
Catalog 

Virginia 





Charlottesville 

University of Virginia Library 

85 

7 

1 7,802 

Washington 





Seattle 

Seattle Public Library 

Union Catalog of Pacific Northwest Amer- 

86 

12 

30.517 


icana 

1 

2 

5,086 


University of Washington Library 

75 

8 

20,345 

Wisconsin 





Madison 

University of Wisconsin Library 

150 

25 

63.577 

Milwaukee i 

Wisconsin State Historical Society Library 

1 59 

18 

45.775 

Milwaukee Public Library 

CANADA 

137 

16 

40.689 

Ontario 





Toronto 

Toronto University Library 

116 

23 

58.491 

Qxjebec 





Montreal 

McGill University Library 

100 

20 

50,86a 


It should, then, be reasonable to expect the sample to rank the libraries 
by title in approximately the same order as they are ranked by their size in 
volumes. One cannot expect the correspondence to be as great as it theo- 
retically should be if titles were being ranked with titles, for individual 
library policies will vary the ratio between titles and volumes a good deal. 
However, some degree of positive correlation would seem likely. Taking 
the list of libraries checked, and selecting from it the 46 libraries which are 
members of the Association of Research Libraries and therefore compara- 
ble in type and purpose, it is possible to rank these by their size in volumes 
and by their holdings of titles in the sample, and to apply the Spearman 
rank-order correlation. When this is done the measure of correlation is 
found to be a positive .90. When this correlation technique is applied to the 
first group of 88 libraries of all kinds and sizes, including 1 1 union catalogs, 
the measure of correlation is a positive .92. Both of these correlations are 
high, and make it possible to conclude that the sample is a reasonably reliable 
measure of the title holdings of American libraries, if it is assumed that the 
size of libraries in volumes is directly related to the size of libraries in titles. 
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It is now possible to show the rate at which the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog would increase in size if the complete holdings of a number of other 
libraries were added to it. This is shown in Table 24 in which the same 46 
members of the Association of Research Libraries have been subjected to 
specific analysis. The libraries are this time arranged in descending order 
according to the total number of titles each held in the expanded sample of 
3,682 cards. This arrangement was chosen in order to place the libraries in 
order according to the number of titles they hold. The figure given in Col- 
umn 1 shows the number of titles each library added to the basic sample of 
2,445 titles after the holdings of all of the previous libraries in the list had 

TABLE 24 

Cumulative Increase in the Library of Congress Union Catai.og if 
THE Holdings of Forty-six Member.s of ihe Associa tion of 
Research Libraries Were Recorded in It® 


Library 

Titles 

Added 

Cumulative 

Titles 

Per Cent 
of Previous 
Total 
Added 
by Each 
Library 

Cumulative 
Titles in 
Library of 
Congress 
Union Cata- 
log as Each 
library Is 
Added 

Library of Congress Union Catalog 

2.445 

2,445 


6,217,831 

Harvard University Library 

98 

2,543 

4.00 

^,467,052 

New York Public Library 

50 

2,593 

1-97 

6,594,206 

Yale University Library 

95 

2,688 

3.66 

6,835,799 

Boston Public Library 

39 

2,727 

1-45 

6,934,979 

University of Chicago Library 

52 

2,779 

1.91 

7,067,219 

Columbia University Library 

5<^ 

2,829 

r.8o 

7, '94,373 

University of California Library 

3^ 

2,861 


7,275,752 

University of Michigan Library 

13 

2,874 

0.45 

7,308,812 

Princeton University Library 

i6 

2,890 

o.f)6 

7,349,501 

University of Illinois Library 

24 

2,914 

0.83 

7,410,535 

Brown University Library 

7 

2,921 

0.24 

7,428,337 

University of Pennsylvania Library 

3^5 

2,946 

0.86 

7,491,914 

Stanford University Library 

10 

2,956 

0,34 

7>5*7»344 

University of Minnesota Library 

2 

2,938 

0.68 

7,522,431 

University of Texas Library 

H 

2,97a 

0-47 

7>55^*034 

John Crerar Library 

I 

2,973 

0.03 

7*560,577 

Duke University Library 

3 

2,976 

0,10 

7,568,206 

University of Wisconsin Library 

X2 

2,988 

0.40 

7,598,723 

Johns Hopkins University Library 

10 

2,998 

0*33 

7,624,154 

Newberry Library 

5 

3.003 

0.17 

7,636,869 

Iowa State University Library 

16 

3,019 

0*53 

7,677,558 

Northwestern University Library 

8 

3,027 

0,26 

71^97*903 

Dartmouth College Library 

0 

3,027 

0.00 

7,697,903 

University of Toronto Library 

2 

3,029 

0,07 

7,702,989 

Ohio State University Library 

13 

3,04a 

0*43 

7,736,049 

University of California at Los Angeles Library 


3,055 

0.43 

7,769,109 

Grosvenor Library 

5 

3,060 

o.x6 

7,781,825 

McGill University Library 

2 

3,062 

0.06 

7,786,911 
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Library 

Titles 

Added 

Cumulative 

Titles 

Per Cent 
of Previous 
Total 
Added 
by Each 
Library 

Cumulative 
Titles in 
Library of 
Congress 
Union Cata- 
log as Each 
Library Is 
Added 

University of Missouri Library 

0 

3,062 

0.00 

7,786,911 

University of North Carolina Library 

8 

3.070 

0.26 

7,807,256 

University of Rochester Library 

New York University Library, Washington 

0 

3,070 

0.00 

7,807,256 

Square 

6 

3,076 

0.20 

7,822,514 

University of Virginia Library 

2 

3,078 

0.06 

7,827,600 

Indiana University Library 

0 

3,078 

0.00 

7,827,600 

University of Washington Library 

3 

3,081 

O.IO 

7,835,229 

University of Nebraska Library 

5 

3,086 

0.16 

7,847,945 

University of Kansas Library 

2 

3,088 

0.06 

7,853,031 

Huntington Library 

3 

3,091 

0.10 

7,860,660 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library 

19 

3,110 

0.61 

7,908,979 

Catholic University of America Library 

I 

3 , 1 ” 

0.03 

7,911,522 

Louisiana State University Library 

5 

3,116 

0.16 

7,924,237 

Iowa State College Library 

2 

3,118 

0.06 

7,929,323 

Washington University Library 

I 

3, ”9 

0.03 

7,931,866 

University of Cincinnati Library 

0 

3,119 

0.00 

7,931,866 

Clark University Library 

I 

3,120 

0.03 

7,934,410 

Engineering Societies Library 

5 

3,125 

0.16 

7,947,125 

Total cumulation 

3,125 

3,125 


7,947,125 


* Arranged in descending order according to the total number of titles each held in the expanded sample of 3,682 cards. 
This places the libraries in order according to their holdings in titles. 


been checked. The cumulative growth of the sample is shown in Column a, 
and Column 3 shows the per cent of all the titles previously added that each 
library added to the sample. In Column 4 the data in the previous three 
columns are related to the Union Catalog as a whole by multiplying the 
titles in the sample by the factor 2543.08, which represents the extent to 
which the Union Catalog is larger than the sample. The total figures show 
that these 46 libraries added 680 titles to the sample, and that the addition 
of the entire holdings of these libraries to the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog would bring the number of titles in the Catalog to 7,947,125. It is 
interesting to note that after the first seven libraries were checked with the 
sample, each additional library added less than one per cent to the total 
number of titles in the sample at that point in the checking process. Simi- 
larly, if these libraries were actually to be checked with the Union Catalog, 
the eighth library, and each library thereafter, would increase the number of 
titles in the Union Catalog by less than one per cent. 

Seventeen regional union catalogs are now in existence or in compilation. 
Since all of them record the holdings of more than one library, it should be 
to the advantage of the Library of Congress Union Catalog to have the hold- 
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ings of these regional union catalogs recorded in the Union Catalog— perhaps 
before some of the individual libraries are so recorded. For this reason the 
information given in Table 24 was retabulated to place the 1 1 union cata- 
logs which it was possible to check before the list of the members of the 
Association of Research Libraries. The union catalogs also are arranged in 
descending order according to the total number of titles each held in the 
expanded sample. The libraries have retained that same arrangement, and 
those which are included in one of the union catalogs have been deleted, for 
all of their holdings would be reported to the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog through a regional union catalog. The results of this tabulation are 
shown in Table 25. 


TABLE 25 

Cumulative Increase m the Library of Congress Union Catalog if the 
Holdings of Eleven Union Catalogs and Thirty-nine Member.s of 
THE Association of Research Libraries Were Added to It* 


Library 

or Union Catalog 

Titles 

Added 

Cumulative 

Titles 

Per Cent 
of Previous 
Total 
Added 
by Each 
Catalog or 
Library 

Cumulative 
Titles in 
Library of 
Congress 
Union Cata- 
log as Each 
Catalog or 
Library Is 
Added 

Library of Congress Union Catalog 

Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia 

mi 

2,445 


6,217,831 

Metropolitan Area 


2>634 

7-73 

6,698,473 

Cleveland Regional Union Catalog 


2.77' 

5.20 

7,046,875 

Ohio Union Catalog 

42 

3,813 

K52 

7.153,684 

Union Catalog of Providence Libraries 

17 

2,830 


7,196,916 

California State Union Catalog 

27 

2.857 

0.95 

7,265,579 

Nebraska Union Catalog 

Union Catalog of the Oregon State System of 

23 

2,880 

0.80 

7,324,070 

Higher Education 

Bibliographical Center for Research of the 

20 

2,900 

! 

0.69 

7.374.932 

Rocky Mountain Region 

X2 

2,912 

0.4 X 

7,405,449 

North Carolina Union Catalog 

n 


0-45 

7.438, 5‘>9 

Union Catalog of Libraries of Nashville 

6 

a, 93* 

0.20 

7,4.53,767 

Westchester Library Association Union Catalog 

7 

2,93B 

0.24 

7,471, .569 

Harvard University Library 

82 

3,020 

2.79 

7,680,102 

New York Public Library 

40 

3.060 

1.32 

7,781.825 

Yale University Library 

76 

3,136 

248 

7,975,099 

Boston Public Library 

28 

3.>64 

0.89 

8,046,305 

University of Chicago Library 

36 

3,200 

x,i4 

8,137,856 

Columbia University Library 

42 

3.242 

*•3* 

8,244,665 

University of California Library 


3,265 

0.71 

8,303,156 

8,338,759 

Princeton University Library 

*4 

3.279 

043 

University of Illinois Library 

22 

3,301 1 

0.67 

8,394,707 

Stanford University Library 

6 

3.307 i 

0.18 

8,409,965 
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Library 

or Union Catalog 

Titles 

Added 

Cumulative 

Titles 

Per Cent 
of Previous 
Total 
Added 
by Each 
Catalog or 
Library 

Cumulative 
Titles in 
Library of 
Congress 
Union Cata- 
log as Each 
Catalog or 
Library Is 
Added 

University of Minnesota Library 

I 

3.308 

0.03 

8,412,509 

University of Texas Library 

12 

3 » 32 o 

0.36 

8,443,026 

John Crerar Library 

I 

3.321 

0.03 

8,445,569 

University of Wisconsin Library 

12 

3.333 

0.36 

8,476,085 

Johns Hopkins University Library 

10 

3.343 

0.30 

8,501,516 

Newberry Library 

3 

3.346 

0.09 

8,509,146 

Iowa State University Library 

13 

3.359 

0-39 

8,542,205 

Northwestern University Library 

8 

3.367 

0.24 

8,562,550 

Dartmouth College Library 

0 

3.367 

0.00 

8,562,550 

University of Toronto Library 

0 

3.367 

0.00 

8,562,550 

University of California at Los Angeles Library 

1 

3.374 

0.21 

8,580,352 

Grosvenor Library 

3 

3.377 

0.09 

8,587,981 

McGill University Library 

0 

3.377 

0.00 

8,587,981 

University of Missouri Library 

0 

3.377 

0.00 

8,587,981 

University of North Carolina Library 

4 

3.381 

0.12 

8,598,153 

University of Rochester Library 

0 

3.381 

0.00 

8,598,153 

New York University Library, Wash. Square 

0 

3.381 

0.00 

8,598,153 

University of Virginia Library 

X 

3.382 

0.03 

8,600,696 

Indiana University Library 

0 

3.382 

0.00 

8,600,696 

University of Washington Library 

3 

3.385 

0.09 

8,608,326 

University of Kansas Library 

0 

3,385 

0.00 

8,608,326 

Huntington Library 

1 

3,386 

0.03 

8,610,869 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library 

18 

3,404 

0-53 

8,656,644 

Catholic University of America Library 

I 

3,405 

0.03 

8,659,187 

Louisiana State University Library 

5 

3.410 

0.15 

8,671,903 

Iowa State College Library 

0 

3,410 

0.00 

8.671,903 

Washington University Library 

0 

3,410 

0.00 

8,671,903 

Clark University Library 

0 

3,410 

0.00 

8,671,903 

Engineering Societies Library 

7 

3.417 

0.20 

8,689,704 

Total cumulation 

3.417 

3.417 


8,689,704 


* Arranged in descending order according to the total number of titles e‘ach held in the expanded sample of 3,682 cards- 
This places the libraries and union catalogs In order according to their holdings in titles. 


Here it is seen at once that only three of the union catalogs would add 
more than one per cent new titles to the Union Catalog. The additions that 
would be made by the 39 libraries to the Union Catalog after all of the 
holdings of the union catalogs had been entered are smaller in numbers and 
per cent, but the point at which the percentage of new titles added falls below 
one is nearly the same— that is, after six libraries have been added. The 1 1 
union catalogs alone would add 1,253,738 titles to the Union Catalog, and 
the 39 members of the Association of Research Libraries would add 1,2 18,135 
titles more, to make a total of 2,471,873 titles. This is a good many titles 
and represents an increase of 39.75 per cent over the number of titles now 
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located in the Union Catalog. Only three union catalogs and five libraries, 
however, would add more than one per cent new titles i£ they were checked 
with the Union Catalog in the order given; all o£ the others would reveal 
less than one per cent new titles — many o£ them less than one tenth o£ one 
per cent. 

This list o£ union catalogs and research libraries includes all o£ the im- 
portant general libraries in the United States, many special libraries, the 
entire library resources o£ Philadelphia and Cleveland, and most o£ the 
library resources o£ the states o£ Rhode Island, Ohio, and Nebraska. All 
together, these libraries hold 2,471,873 titles not yet recorded in the Library 
o£ Congress Union Catalog. Sixty other miscellaneous libraries checked 
revealed another 1,098,836 titles not in the Union Catalog, to make a total of 
3,570,709 titles in these 500 American libraries not yet recorded in the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog. Tables 24 and 25 show that when even 
a small group of these libraries and union catalogs are successively added to 
the Union Catalog, the percentage of new titles found in each library quickly 
drops below one— a point which might be described as the point of diminish- 
ing returns, after which it would be unprofitable to attempt the addition of 
more complete libraries to the Union Catalog. As funds become available to 
the Library of Congress Union Catalog for the expansion of tlie catalog, it is 
suggested that the first three union catalogs in Table 25 be copied first, fol- 
lowed by as many as possible of the library catalogs in the same table. These 
libraries should be copied in approximately the order in which they are 
listed, such adjustments in order being made as the figures suggest. The Yale 
University Library, for example, should be copied before the New York 
Public Library, and the copying of the Boston Public Library could well be 
delayed until after the Columbia University Library has been recorded. 

The adjustments in these two instances are occasioned by the fact that a 
major portion of these two libraries are already recorded in the Library of 
Congress Union Catalog. Other adjustments suggested by the percentage 
figures in Column 3 in Table 25 may be due to the same circumstance, or 
to the fact that those items in their collections which are not now in the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog are held by other libraries in the list 
which had (hypothetically) been added to the Union Catalog first. 

After the first to libraries in Table 25 have been copied, it would be well 
to include the remaining nine regional union catalogs, for they will probably 
add more new titles than the remaining libraries in the table. Other union 
catalogs should be included as soon as they are completed, for they will bring 
into the national union catalog the unique holdings of many small libraries 
which could not otherwise be profitably included. In the event that all of 
the 110 library and union catalogs checked with the sample were recorded 
in the Union Catalog, it would be increased in size by about 3,500,000 titles. 
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making a total of approximately 9,800,000. To this figure may be added 
another 200,000, as the number of unique titles held by other libraries in 
the United States that have not been checked with the sample, and that have 
not contributed to the Library of Congress Union Catalog. This figure of 
10,000,000 titles may safely be regarded as representing the number of dif- 
ferent titles held by American libraries, for in view of the rapid falling-off 
of titles that has been described, it is extremely unlikely that the inclusion 
of all the libraries in the Union Catalog would reveal enough new titles to 
raise the total figure above 10,000,000. 

The inclusion of the 11 union catalogs and the 39 libraries listed in Table 
25 would bring the number of titles in the Library of Congress Union Cata- 
log to 87 per cent of the 10,000,000 titles in all the libraries in the country, 
and would bring the number of titles to 98 per cent of the 9,788,000 titles 
the Union Catalog would contain if all of the 109 libraries and union cata- 
logs checked with the sample were included. The inclusion of these 109 
libraries and union catalogs would in turn bring the number of titles in the 
Union Catalog to 98 per cent of the maximum total of 10,000,000 titles. The 
109 library and union catalogs contain approximately 34,000,000 main en- 
tries, which would cost approximately $2,000,000 to include in the Library 
of Congress Union Catalog, on the basis of the unit cost of $0.0584 developed 
for the microphotographic method in Chapter III. The expenditure of 
$2,000,000 in this manner, would make the Union Catalog very nearly as 
complete as it would be if all libraries in the United States were included at 
the cost of $5,000,000 worked out in Chapter V. The usefulness of such a 
catalog would, of course, be limited to its locating somewhere in the United 
States a copy of almost any of the titles in the country; it would have no basic 
network of regional union catalogs, and would be unable to participate in 
the national planning of regional library resources. Its cost has been out- 
lined here for comparative purposes and in view of the possibility that it 
might prove a worth-while antecedent to the development of a national 
union catalog based on a system of regional union catalogs. 

Duplication among American Research Libraries 

The major reason that the number of new titles which would be added 
to the Library of Congress Union Catalog falls off so rapidly as successive 
libraries are added to it is indicated by the amount of duplication existing 
among American libraries. Such duplication may very well be justified in 
terms of the several libraries’ objectives, and their obligations to certain kinds 
of clientele, but it nevertheless remains true that American libraries cannot 
buy books not already in America to precisely the extent that they buy more 
than one copy of the same book. Some duplication is inescapable under the 
American practice of having almost all universities teach very nearly the 
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same subjects, but is it necessary that Harvard University hold 54 per cent 
o£ the titles held by Yale University, less than two hundred miles away? Is 
it important to the instructional program of Harvard University that 45 per 
cent of the titles in the Boston Public Library are duplicated in its own 
library? Would not a considered policy of library cooperation make it possi- 
ble to get along with less duplication if the alternative were to mean the 
ability to purchase many titles not now available at all? 

These questions need not and will not be answered here, but an attempt 
will be made to show the amount of duplication existing between the group 
of 46 members of the Association of Research Libraries, whose holdings have 
already been hypothetically added to the Library of Congress Union Catalog 
in the preceding discussion. The sample of 3,682 cards was tabulated to 
show the number of cards common to each group of two libraries, and from 
this number two figures were calculated to show the per cent of duplication 
between the two libraries in each group, viz: 


TABLE 26 

Duplication Between Harvard Universiiy Library 
AND New York Public Library 


Library 

Titles 

Titles 

Per 

Held 

Duplicated 

Cent 

Harvard University Library 

913 

288 

31-5 

New York Public Library 

774 

28B 



This table is read as follows: Of the 913 titles in the Harvard University 
Library, 288, or 31.5 per cent, are also in the New York Public library; of 
the 774 titles in the New York Public Library, 288, or 37.2 per cent, are also 
in the Harvard University Library. These same relationships were calcu- 
lated for the other 2,068 pairs of libraries, all of which are shown in Table 
27, in which the 46 libraries are arranged in descending order according to 
their size in volumes. The figure is read in the same manner as the table 
above, except that the number of titles in the sample that each library held 
has been omitted, since it is assumed that the sample reflects the actual con- 
ditions in the libraries. Thus, the above two relationships would be read: 
of the titles in Harvard University Library, 31.5 per cent arc also in the 
New York Public Library; of the titles in the New York Public Library, 
37.2 per cent are also in Harvard University Library. All of the relationships 
must be read horizontally. 

The Index of Distinctiveness 

When the percentages in Table 27 are averaged across each row and down 
each column, it is possible to arrive at average percentages which at the bot- 
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tom of the table lepresent an index of inclusiveness, and at the right side an 
index of duplication. These average percentages were derived by averaging 
the real numbers on which the individual percentages are based. An exami- 
nation of the table shows that the index of inclusiveness at the bottom of 
the page decreases as it is read from left to right — in direct proportion to the 
size of the libraries. Similarly, the index of duplication at the right edge 
increases as it is read from top to bottom— in indirect proportion to the size 
of the libraries. These two indexes are presented again in Table 28 along 
with an index of distinctiveness which is derived from them. 

The index of inclusiveness shown in Column 1 represents the average 
extent to which each library holds the same titles held by all of the other 
46 libraries in the group. The word “average” here is important and must 
be emphasized. To say that Harvard holds 56.2 per cent of the titles of each 
of the other libraries would be wrong; the specific duplication between 
Harvard and any other library can be read directly from Table 27. But 
when all of the titles held by the other 45 libraries are taken as a whole, it 
may be said that Harvard holds 56.2 per cent of that whole group of titles, 
or that it includes an average of 56.2 per cent of the titles held by the other 
45 libraries. Thus Harvard’s index of inclusiveness is high; Harvard holds 
more of the books held by all other libraries in the group than any other 
library. 

The index of duplication shown in Column 2 represents the average ex- 
tent to which the holdings of each library are not duplicated by any other 
library in the group. Again the word “average” must be stressed. The per 
cent of duplication between any two libraries may be read from Table 27; 
this index of duplication averages all of the individual percentages to show 
an index of duplication that indicates the extent to which each library's 
holdings are not held by the other libraries in the group. Thus only 10.3 
per cent of the titles held by Harvard are held by the other libraries as a 
group. In general, the library with a high index of inclusiveness has a low 
index of duplication and vice-versa, which is only to say that the library that 
holds most of the books held by other libraries is apt to hold more books that 
other libraries do not have. Certain variations in this relationship are, how- 
ever, apparent. The New York Public Library’s index of inclusiveness, for 
example, is lower than that of Harvard, indicating that it holds fewer of the 
books held by other libraries than does Harvard. But its index of duplica- 
tion is also lower, if only slightly, indicating that it holds a greater pro- 
portion of books not held by other libraries than does Harvard University 
Library. It becomes obvious that in order to measure this group of libraries 
some other index, some combination of these two indexes, is needed in order 
to show in one percentage figure the composite showing of each library 
according to these indexes. 
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This combination of the two indexes is achieved by subtracting the index 
of duplication from the index of inclusiveness to derive the index of dis- 
tinctiveness which is shown in Column 3 in Table 28. This index reduces 
to one number the relation of each of the libraries to the whole group of 

TABLE 28 

Relation of Forty-six Members of the Association of Research Libraries 
TO Each Other According to an Index of Distinctiveness 


Library 

Index of 
Inclusiveness 

Index of 
Duplication 

Index of 
Distinctiveness 

Harvard University Library 

56.2 

10.3 

46.0 

New York Public Library 

44.6 

9-8 

34-8 

Yale University Library 

46.6 

H -3 

32.3 

Columbia University Library 

38.3 

18.6 

19.6 

Boston Public Library 

32-7 

13-7 

19-0 

University of Chicago Library 

36.6 

15-9 

20.7 

University of Illinois Library 

29-5 

21.6 

7-9 

University of Michigan Library 

30. r 

21.0 

9-1 

University of California Library 

33-5 

19-3 

14.2 

University of Minnesota Library 

25.0 

26.6 

- 1.6 

Princeton University Library 

28.7 

20.8 

7-9 

University of Pennsylvania Library 

26.0 

21.2 

4.8 

Stsuiford University Library 

25-1 

23.2 

1-9 

University of Texas Library 

22.2 

25-5 

-- 3-3 

Northwestern University Library 

19.2 

28.6 

- 9-4 

John Crerar Library 

i6.6 

194 

- 2.8 

Duke University Library 

1 9*9 

24.1 

- 4-2 

New York University Library 

i8.i 

29'9 

-11.9 

Newberry Library 

17-3 

21.2 

- 3-9 

Johns Hopkins University Library 

18.6 

22.8 

- 4.2 

Brown University Library 

23-3 

17.2 

5-1 

Dartmouth College Library 

X4.0 

21.6 

- 7.6 

Ohio State University Library 

16.4 

26.7 

-10.3 

University of Cincinnati Library 

7-9 

32.0 

-24.1 

Iowa State University Library 

19-^ 

28.3 

- 8.5 

University of Washington Library 

14-5 

36.1 

—21.6 

University of Wisconsin Library 

i8.8 

23 ’ I 

““ 4-3 

Washington University Library 

94 

33-5 

“24.1 

University of Missouri Library 

16.4 

31-1 

*15-7 

University of North CaroUna Library 


31-8 

— 16.6 

McGill University Library 

X2.8 

23-7 

-10.9 

University of Rochester Library 

13-7 

29-0 

“ 15-3 

University of Nebraska Library 

II.4 

28.7 

-17.3 

University of Toronto Library 

14.9 

23.8 

- 8.9 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library 

8-5 

25.8 

-17-3 

University of Kansaui Library 

12.2 

30.5 

-18.3 

Grosvenor Library 

H -7 

26.7 

— 12.0 

University of California at Los Angeles Library 

16.4 

29.2 

— 12.8 

Indiana University Library 


33-3 

-18.8 

University of Virginia Library 

12. 1 

26.4 

-14.3 

Catholic University of America Library 

5*2 

* 7-3 

— 12. 1 

Iowa State College Library 

8.6 

29-5 

-20,9 

Louisiana State University Library 

8.1 

27.4 

-19.3 

Huntington Library 

6.6 

17.1 

— 10.5 

Clark University Library 

7-1 

34-2 

-27.x 

Engineering Societies Library 

t.4 

15-1 

“13-7 
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libraries with respect to their holdings of titles held by other libraries, and 
their ownership of titles not held by other libraries. It arranges the libraries 
roughly according to their practice of duplicating books bought by other 
libraries, and their practice of buying books that no other libraries buy. 
This arrangement is similar to that achieved when the libraries are arranged 
according to their size in volumes, as is shown by a Spearman rank-order 
correlation of a positive .80. In general, then, it is possible to say that the 
larger a library is in terms of the volumes it holds, the more apt it is to 
include the holdings of other libraries, and the more apt it is to own works 
that other libraries have not acquired. The exceptions that it is possible to 
observe in Table 28 are only those that bring the measure of correlation 
down from a possible positive 1.00 to a positive .80. 

That this should be so is in a sense obvious, but it is also encouraging, for 
it shows that libraries acquire a greater proportion of distinctive material 
merely by becoming bigger libraries. The statement of this fact does not, 
however, constitute a recommendation; librarians are already too prone to 
increase the size of their collections for no other reason than to increase the 
size of their collections. Along with this very easy policy of accessions has 
gone a policy of isolationism that can best be described in the words of 
Charles H. Brown: 

The isolationist policy of our research libraries can meet with equal con- 
demnation. We have duplicated our special collections in many fields and have 
left untouched fields which should be developed by some library. How many 
libraries are boasting of their incunabula because 'Incunabula are nice to have. 
They give a library prestige.’ Where are our outstanding collections in tobacco, 
cotton, coal mining? Many of us are duplicating in Southwest history, Pennsyl- 
vaniana, early printing, and at the same time neglecting almost entirely other 
fields which are much more closely related to the nation’s daily activities and 
to defense.® 

This isolationist policy cannot be broken down over night, or in a year, 
and perhaps not in ten, but it can be progressively mitigated by increasing 
our knowledge of the resources of other libraries in each region and in the 
nation. Books may then be bought with full knowledge of the existing 
duplication of each title, and it should be possible to defer indefinitely the 
purchase of some titles that already exist in sufficient number, thus provid- 
ing for the purchase of other works not so readily available. 

World Book Production 

Before entering upon the consideration of American holdings of world 
librairy resources, some attempt must be made to define “world library re- 
sources," and some attempt should be made to enumerate them. Although 

•Charles Harvey Brown, "Educational Isolationism and the Library," A.LA. Bulletin, XXXV 
(1941), 408. 
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the enumeration is more diflBcult, it will be undertaken first because it will 
serve to illustrate some of the problems of definition. Iwinski,^^ writing in 
igi 1 of the period from the invention of printing to the end of the year 1908, 
estimates the total accumulation of books to that date to be 10,378,365.’^ 
The estimate is based on a careful examination of bibliogiaphical and pub- 
lication records for such statistics as can be gleaned fi'om them, coupled with 
a system of estimation by mathematical progression for the periods for which 
no precise figures are available. This procedure must be accepted as the best 
that is now possible, even though it is fraught with a number of difficulties 
that must inevitably cause the figure of 10,000,000 to be somewhat erroneous 
—probably in the direction of being too small. One of these difficulties is the 
sheer lack of statistics for certain countries and for certain periods in most 
countries. Neither Iwinski nor Schneider,’^ who was concerned with a more 
recent period, was able to cite production figures for China, and frequent 
gaps occur in other national statistics presented by both writers. Another 
difficulty is the lack of agreement between countries and even within the 
same country as to what constitutes a book. National production figures 
sometimes include pamphlets and other very ephemeral material; Just as 
often they do not. The figures for the United States compiled by the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly included pamphlets before 1921; since then pamphlets have 
been excluded. Both Iwinski and Schneider accept the Publishers’ Weekly 
figures for the United States, but Iwinski recognizes their probable inac- 
accuracy by citing the fact that the figures of the United States Copyright 
Office are more than three times as great .’ 3 Publications of the national, state, 
and local governments are included in neither of these sources, and are 
omitted from consideration entirely. And so with the figures for other coun- 
tries: sources difEer, definitions are inconsistent, and figures include and 
exclude diflEerent classes of material from time to time and from country 
to country. Iwinski’s chore was a difficult one at best, and we can accept his 
figure only with the understanding that it is the best available and that the 
best is none too good. 

Since Iwinski’s figures bring the story of book production only to the 
year 1908, it is necessary to seek other sources for estimating the total book 
production through the year 1940. Since detailed research in the statistics 
of book production is beyond the scope of this study, certain secondary 

^M. B. Iwinski, '‘La Statistique Internationale des Imprim^,” Bulletin de Vlmtitut Inter- 
national de Bibliographie, XVI (igu), 1-139. 

” There seems to be no justification in Iwinski for the Van Hoesen and Walter statement in 
their Bibliography: Practical, Enumerative, Historical (New York; Scribner's, igaB), p.a, that 
“Iwinski’s elaborate statistical study of book production estimates that there are over twenty- 
five million different books in existence.” 

“Georg Schneider, Handbuch der Bibliographie (Leipzig; Karl W. Hiersemann, 1930), p.inO' 
368, passim. 

“ Ibid.f p.4. 
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sources will be accepted as being sufficiently authoritative. One of the most 
important of these is the chapter on “Allgemeine Nationale Bibliographien” 
in Schneider’s Handbuch der Bibliogmphie,^^ in which each country dis- 

TABLE 29 


World Book Production Through 1940*^ 


Country 

Period Covered 

Source 

Books 

Published 

Total 

Rank 

I. Argentina 

1886-1928 

IP 

3 L 992 




1929-1932 

P 

3.406 




1933-1940 

G 

6,812 

42,210 

25 

2. Belgium 

1838-1908 

I 

97,806 




1909-1926 

S 

37.079 




1927-1940 

c 

28,826 

163,711 

14 

3. Bulgaria 

1805-1908 

I 

22,000 




1 909-' 927 

s 

33.704 




1928-1933 

p 

15.038 




1934-1940 

G 

17.542 

88,284 

20 

4. Canada 

1893-1916 

IS 

22,032 




I 91 7-1 922 

s 

9.676 




1923-1940 

G 

34.830 

66,540 

22 

5. Chile 

1776-1891 

I 

13.995 




1892-1925 

S 

39.492 



■ 

1926-1940 

c 

22,416 

75.903 

21 

6. Czechoslovakia 

1890-1908 

I 

*9.056 



(Bohemia) 

1909-1920 

IS 

40.380 




1921-1927 

s 

35.909 




1928-1932 

L 

32.375 




1933-1940 

C 

51.800 

189,520 

12 

7. Denmark 

1861-1908 

I 

88,352 



(including Iceland) 

1909-1927 

s 

70,697 




1928-1933 

p 

18,977 




1834-1940 

G 

22,139 

200,165 

ri 

8. Estonia 

1924-1925 

S 

1.567 




1926-1940 

c 

j 1.745 


30 

9. Finland 

1876-1895 

1 IS 

30.840 




1896-1924 

! s 

91.757 




1925-1940 

G 

52.057 

174,654 

13 

10. France 

1436-1500 

I 

1.125 




1501-1811 

C 

333.392 




1812-1816 

S 

18,871 




1817-1908 

I 

754.664 




1909-1927 

s 

173.033 




1928-1933 

p 

66,654 




1934-1940 

G 

77.763 

1,425,502 

3 
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TABLE 29— Continued 


Country 

Period Covered 

Source 

Books 

Published 

Total 

Rank 

II. Germany 

1436-1908 

I 

2,050,400 




1909-1927 

S 

521,882 




1928-1933 

P 

148,884 




1934-1940 

G 

173.696 

2,894,864 

2 

12. Great Britain 

1436-173' 

S 

24,226 



and Ireland 

1732-1908 

I 

485,836 




1909-1910 

IS 

21,1 16 




1911-1927 

s 

188,259 




1928-1930 

L 

43,878 




i 93 i“i 939 

E 

141,144 




1940 

G 

16,215 

920,674 

6 

13. Holland 

1436-1500 

I 

2,049 




1501-1540 

S 

2,221 




1541-1813 

G 

i 5 >oi 5 




1814-1908 

I 

'36,9" 




1909-1916 

IS 

3', 184 




1917-1927 

S 

55.96' 




1928-1932 

P 

34,272 




1933-1940 

G 

54,832 

332,445 

10 

14. Hungary 

1531-1927 


"7,232 




1928-1932 

P 

'5.903 




'933-1940 

C 

26,408 

159,543 

*5 

15. India 

1891-1897 

I 

54,933 




1898-1919 

IS 

217,734 




1920-1924 

s 

73,282 




1925-1940 

c 

234,496 

580,445 

7 

1 6. Italy 

1436-1500 

I 

6,636 




1501-1834 

1 G 

487,640 




1835-1908 

I 

452,013 


i 


1909-1926 

s 

*33,779 




1927-1932 

p 

56,960 




•933-' 940 

G 

78,640 

1,217,688 

5 

17. Japan 

1496-1589 

S 

658 




1590-1897 

IC 

3,107,820 




1898-1905 

I 

181,504 




1906-1917 

IS 

280,492 




1918-1927 

s 

*39,031 




1928-1934 

PL 

119,114 




1935-1940 

G 

95.670 

3,924,289 

I 

18. Latvia 

1920-1928 

S 

",831 




1929-1940 

c 

' 5,768 

27,599 

27 

19. Mexico 

1539-1600 

I 

116 




1601-1887 

G 

24,108 




1888-1940 

ISC 

9,964 

34,188 

26 
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Country 

Period Covered 

Source 

Books 

Published 

Total 

Rank 

20. Norway 

1893-1904 

I 

1 A 10 




1904-1927 

S 

22,065 




1998-1931 

P 

6,268 




1932-1940 

c 

14^103 

49,906 

24 

21. Poland 

1801-1908 

I 

133.367 




1909-1927 

s 

58,451 




1928-1932 

L 

58,030 




1933-1940 

C 

92,848 

342,696 

9 

22. Portugal 

1915-1920 

s 

6,528 




1921-1929 

PS 

18,549 




1930-1933 

P 

7,689 




1933-1940 

c 

20,504 

53,270 

23 

23. Roumania 

1898-1901 

I 

7,200 




1902-1920 

c 

34,200 




1921-1924 

s 

15,352 




1 925-^^930 

SP 

27,108 




1931-1933 

p 

13.298 




1934-1940 

G 

31,024 

128,182 

17 

24. Russia 

1553-1908 

I 

477,715 




1909-1927 

s 

369,004 




1928-1929 

L 

62,551 




1930-1932 

P 

107,698 




1933-1940 

C 

287,192 

1,304,160 

4 

25. Spain 

1436-1500 

I 

600 




1501-1874 

G 

23,562 




1875-1908 

I 

33,114 




1909-1927 

s 

65,275 




1928-1933 

P 

15,466 




1934-1940 

c 

18,010 

156,027 

16 

26. Sweden 

1436-1525 

I 

22 




1887-1901 

I 

25,494 




1902-1927 

s 

64,438 




1928-1932 

p 

13,168 




1933-1940 

c 

21,064 

124,186 

18 

27. Switzerland 

1892-1908 

I 

36,264 




1909-1920 

IS 

40,248 




1921-1927 

s 

11,345 




1928-1932 

p 

10,519 




1932-1940 

G 

16,824 

115,200 

19 

28. United States 

1640-1821 

s 

16,680 




1822-1908 

I 

203,846 




1909-1910 

IS 

24,832 




1911-1920 

s 

93,758 




1 92 1 -1 940 

p 

187,824 

526,940 

8 
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TABLE Continued 


Country 

. 

Period Covered 

Source 

Books 

Published 

Total 

Rank 

29. Uruguay 

1902-1906 

I 

528 




1907-1908 

IS 

893 




1909-1924 

S 

9.726 




1925-1940 

G 

9.726 

20,873 

29 

30. Yugoslavia 

1924-1926 

S 

I 4,860 




1927-1940 

c 

19^440 

24,300 

28 

Grand total 



15.377.276 

15,377,276 



“Sources: I — B. Iwinski, “La Statistique Internationale dcs Imprimis,’* Bulletin de Ulnstitut International de Bibliog" 
XVI, 1911. 

S — G. Schneider, Handbuch der Bibliographic ^ 4th cd. Leipzig: Vcrlag Karl W. Hiersemann, 1930. 

L — Lexikon des Gesemtan Buefaoesens^ Vol. I, ed, by K. Loracr and others (Leipzig: Verlag von K. W. Hiersemann, 
1935). 

P—Bubliskers* Weekly, Vols. CXVII-CXXXVI. 

E — English Catalogue of Books, Yo\. XllI (1931-35) and 100th-103d issues (1936-39 inclusive) (I.ondon: BaVdishers’ 
Circular, Ltd., 1936-40). 

G — Computed dn basis of data contained in the above sources. 

cussed is supplied with a footnote describing book production in that coun- 
try through (in most cases) the year 1927. Other sources used are listed in 
Table 29, which also indicates that some calculation was necessary to fill gaps 
for which no actual figures were available. These calculations are all based 
on the assumption that the annual book production during the intervening 
years would approximate the figure derived from averaging the two years 
on either side of the gap for which production is known. In those cases 
where the gap was so large that an average would be almost meaningless, the 
gap has been allowed to remain unfilled, its presence being indicated in the 
table. In those cases where figures were not available at all for a period of 
years preceding 1941, the figures for each of the last five years for which they 
are available were averaged, and this average assigned to each year ujj to 
and including 1940. 

When all of these figures are totaled it is seen that the total book produc- 
tion for those countries and those periods for which data are available is 
15,377,276 titles. This is nearly 5,000,000 more than the 10,378,365 that 
were counted by Iwinski up to the end of 1908, and represents an average 
annual book production of 156,216 titles during each of the thirty-two years 
since 1908. No accuracy is claimed for these figures; they are presented 
merely as the best available from secondary sources, and as a background 
for the estimates of American holdings of world library resources that follow. 

World Resources in American Libraries 
If this figure of 15,000,000 books can be accepted as the toul number 
published since the beginning of printing, and if the estimate that American 
libraries hold 10,000,000 titles is reasonably correct, it seems possible that 
about two thirds of world library resources are now available in the United 
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States. No accuracy can be claimed for this figure. Indeed some of the 
analyses made below seem to show it to be erroneous. It is presented merely 
for what it may be worth in itself, and in the light of the limitations that 
closer definition of the term “world library resources” suggests. Since all 
of the titles in the sample of 3,682 cards in use here are in the Latin alphabet, 
a number of whole national literatures were in large part left out of con- 
sideration. This is true, of course, for both the sample and the libraries 
checked, and the proportion of two thirds could still be assumed to hold 
even for those literatures in non-Latin alphabets. This is not likely, how- 
ever, for the American culture stems from Western Europe, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that our libraries hold as great a proportion of the 
works of Asiatic and Eastern European literatures as they seemingly do of 
those of Western Europe. World literature, then, means Western world 
literature written in the Latin alphabet. American libraries include a good 
many Master’s and Doctor’s theses in manuscript form which do not find 
their way into statistics of publishing, but do find their place in library cata- 
logs. Similarly, American libraries might be expected to catalog a good 
many of the 20,000 or more publications listed in the Catalog of Copyright 
Entries but not counted by the Publishers’ Weekly, in addition to a large 
number of government documents. Based on the available statistics of book 
production, the statement may be made that approximately two thirds of all 
published works are available in the United States, but it can be made only 
with a good many reservations, of which the most important are the incom- 
pleteness of book production statistics and the padding of American library 
holdings with manuscript and minor printed materials that do not find their 
way into production figures. 

Another approach to the problem was made by comparing American 
library holdings with the following group of national library catalogs and 
bibliographies, most of which were not published in the United States. The 
list is here given in alphabetical order for convenient reference (Table 30), 
but the bibliographies will be discussed in four separate groups, according 
to their nature. The procedure used in preparing the four following analyses 
is simple. Only the entries in each of these bibliographies and catalogs that 
fell within the same alphabetical ranges occurring in the sample were copied; 
the sample being the one used in estimating the number of titles in the 
United States. These cards, copied from each bibliography and catalog, were 
then compared with the sample itself to discover what proportion of the 
entries in each of the bibliographies was to be found in the sample. Since it 
was found that the sample was a reasonably good index to the number of 
titles in particular American libraries, it is assumed that it is equally as 
representative of American holdings as a whole, and that a sample chosen 
in the same way from other alphabetical sequences of titled is equally repre- 
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TABLE 30 

Bibliographies and Library Catalogs Checked 
WITH Sample of 3,682 Titles 

Bateson, F. W. The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. New York: 
Macmillan, 1941- 

Biblio, Catalogue des Ouvrages Parus en Langue Franfaise dans le Monde Entier. 
Paris: Hachette, 1935-39. 

Brunet, Jacques Charles. Manuel du Libraire et de U Amateur de Lixnes. 5th ed. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1860-80. 

Catalogue General des Livres Imprimis de la Bibliotheque Nationale. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1897-1939. 

Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum. London: 
1885-1940. 

Deutscher Gesamtkatalog. Berlin: Preussische Drucherei-und Verlags-Aktien- 
gesellschaft, 1931-39. 

Deutsches Bucherverzeichnis. Leipzig: Verlag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen 
Buchhandler, 1916-37. 

Dutcher, George Matthew, joint ed. Guide to Historical Literature. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. 

Ebert, Friedrich Adolf. Allgemeines Bibliographisches Lexikon. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus, 1821-30. 

The English Catalogue of Books. London: Various publishers, 1864-1940. 
Graesse, Johann Theodor. Tresor de Livres Rares et Pricieux. Dresden: 
R. Kuntze, 1859-69. 

Heinsius, Wilhelm. Allgemeines Biicherlexikon oder Vollstdndiges Alphabet’' 
isches Verzeichnis Aller von ijoo bis Ende z8p2 Erschienenen Bucher. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1812-94. 

Higgs, Henry. Bibliography of Economics, Cambridge; Cambridge 

University Press, 1935. 

Hinrichs, J. C. Halbjahrsxjerzeichniskatalog der im Deutschen Buchhandel Er- 
schienenen Bucher, Zeitschrifien, Landkarten. . . . Leipzig: Verlag des 
Borsenvereins der Deutschen, Buchhandler zu Leipzig, 1936-40. 
International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, ip26'‘ipjy. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1930-39. 

Kayser, Christian Gottlob. Vollstdndiges Biicher-Lexikon, Enthaliend Alle von 
jy^o in Deutschland und in den Angrenzenden Landern Gedruckten 
Bucher. Leipzig: Various publishers, 1834-1911. 

Langer, William L. and Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. Foreign Affairs Bibliography. 
New York: Harper, 1933. 

Lanson, Gustave. Manuel Bibliographique de la Littdrature Fran^aise Moderne. 

Nouvelle ed. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1931. 

London Bibliography of the Social Sciences. London; London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, 1931-37. 

Lorenz, Otto. Catalogue GM.ral de la Librairie Franimse. Paris; Lorenz and 
others, 1867-1934. 
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Lowndes, William Thomas. The Bibliographefs Manual of English Literature. 
London: George Bell & Sons, 1857-64. 

Masui, Mitsuzo, ed. A Bibliography of Finance. Kobe, Japan; Kobe University 
of Commerce, 1935. 

Rand, Benjamin. “Bibliography of Philosophy, Psychology and Cognate Sub- 
jects,” in James Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Vol. 
III. New York: Macmillan, 1905. 

sentative of those sources. 

Looking first at the analyses of the three national library catalogs in Table 
3 1 , it should be explained that in no case do the figures given represent the 
entire holdings of the several libraries, but merely the titles that occur within 
the range of the sample in the published portions of the catalog. Only the 
British Museum Catalogue sample contains entries for each letter of the al- 
phabet, the Bibliothfeque Nationale Catalogue stopping with the letter R, 
and the Deutscher Gesamtkatalog being limited to entries in the letter A. 
The relation of the percentages in the table seems logical enough. American 
libraries hold about one third of the titles in the Bibliotheque Nationale and 
in the group of German libraries included in the Gesamtkatalog, while they 
hold nearly one half of the titles in the British Museum. This difference in 
the percentages of holdings is easily explained in terms of the difference in 
language, since it is but natural that we should import more English books 
than either German or French books. 


TABLE 31 

Titles in Three National Library Catalogs 
Held by American Libraries 



Total Cards 
in Alphabetical 
Range of 
Sample 

Cards in 
Sample 

Per Cent of 
Total Cards 
Found in 
Sample 

Bibliotheque National Catalogue 

629 

202 

32.1 

Deutscher Gresamtkatalog 

50 

17 

34.0 

British Museum Catalogue 

533 

247 

46.3 

Total (minus titles common to 2 or more 




catalogs) 

1,134 

422 

37 -s 


This same general condition is shown by Waples and Lasswell in their 
analysis of foreign and American library holdings of a selected list of 476 
important works in the social sciences; Table 32 is drawn from this analysis, 
and makes immediately apparent that American libraries are more partial, in 
varying degrees, to British books than they are to either German or French 
books. “The average strength of the six libraries in English is nearly twice 
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their strength in French and German titles, the last two being equal.”i" 
The correspondence between this analysis of social science publications and 
that in Table 31 of publications in general shows at once that the picture 
for publications in other fields is essentially the same as in social science, and 
that the picture for American libraries generally is substantially the same 

TABI.E 32 " 

Holdings by Six American Libraries of 476 Important Social 
Science Titles by Country of Publication 


Libjaty 

Per Cent of 

737 English 
Books 

Per Cent of 

149 French 
Books 

Per Cent of 

190 German 
Books 

New York Public Library 

100 

91 

87 

Library of Congress 

95 

56 

57 

Harvard University Library 

82 

60 

55 

University of Chicago Library ' 

11 

36 

41 

University of California Library 

80 

21 

q 6 

University of Michigan Library 

56 

21 

21 

Average 

82 

48 

48 


Adapted from Fig. 20, “Holdings by Country of Publication,” in Douglas Waplcs and Harold D. I..a88well, Jfational 
Librarits and Foreign Scholarship (Chicago: university of Chicago Press, 1936), p.75. 


as that for these six selected libraries, all of which were also included in the 
checking of the general sample. 

Turning now to the selected list of bibliographies of “world literature,” 
we find, according to Table 33, that American libraries hold 38 per cent of 
the titles in these three general international bibliographies. Although the 

TABLE 33 

Titles in Three Iniernational Bibliographies 
Held by American Libraries 


Bibliography 

Total Cards in 
Alphabetical 
Range of 
Sample 

Cards in 
Sample 

Per Cent of 
Total Cards 
Found in 
Sample 

Graessc 

13 

5 

:j 8..'5 

Brunet 

6 

3 I 

50.0 

Ebert 

7 

^ 1 

57-1 

Total (less titles common to two or more 
bibliographies) 

21 

8 

:jS.i 


three works are quite similar in their objectives. Brunet gives greater empha- 
sis to rare books than Ebert, which is more concerned with good or sdrolarly 

“'Douglas Waplcs and Harold D. Lasswell, National l.ihmrm and Foreign Scholarship (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1936), p.74. 
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books, even though in other than first editions, while Graesse steers a middle 
course between the two policies. The figures for the separate works are prob- 
ably too small to be quite meaningful, but it is possible to say that nearly 
two thirds of the works listed in these three standard bibliographies are not 
in American library locations. 

Seven national bibliographies of three European countries were similarly 
checked, the results being shown in Table 34. English titles are again well 
represented in American libraries, as was to be expected from previous tabu- 
lations, and the French titles were this time better represented than the 


TABLE 34 

Titles in Seven National Bibliographies 
Held by American Libraries 


Bibliography 

Total Cards in 
Alphabetical 
Range of 
Sample 

Cards in 
Sample 

Per Cent of 
Total Cards 
Found in 
Sample 

English Catalog 

English 

301 

169 

56.1 

Lorenz 

French 

228 

'95 

41.7 

Biblio 

13 

8 

61.5 

Total 

241 

103 

42.7 

Hinrichs 

German 

64 

20 

31.2 

Deutsches 

243 

78 

32.1 

Biicherverzeichnis 




Kayser 

513 

186 

36.2 

Heinsius 

281 

102 

36.3 

Total (less titles common to two or more 




bibliographies) 

885 

291 

32.9 

Grand total (less titles common to two or 




more German bibliographies) 

1,643 

658 

40.0 


German. This is partly accounted for by the fact that both Lorenz and Biblio 
cover more recent periods than do the four German sources. Lorenz goes 
back only to 1840, whereas Heinsius includes publications from 1700, and 
Kayser from 1750. In addition, Biblio, which began publication in 1935, 
lists books published in the French language all over the world, including a 
good many American imprints, which naturally find their way into American 
libraries with greater ease than do foreign publications. The average hold- 
ings of American libraries of the publications of the three countries comes 
to an even 40 per cent— very nearly the same as the average for the national 
library catalogs and for the international bibliographies. 
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A number of bibliographies limited to specific subjects were chosen almost 
at random for checking in the same manner, to discover what proportion of 
works in certain subject fields is available in American libraries. The results 
are given in Table 35, and immediately give the impression that American 
book resources show up much better when measured by bibliographies in 
specific subject fields. The impression is accurate as far as it goes, but it 
must not be allowed to go much farther than the contents of the particular 
bibliographies checked. It is significant that Lowndes’, the only one of the 
bibliographies that was published in the nineteenth century, should be 
represented in American libraries by only 43 per cent of its entries. All of 
the others were published in the twentieth century, eight of them since 1929, 
and American library holdings are correspondingly higher. In addition, 
five of the ten bibliographies were published in tlie United States, and would, 
therefore, tend to contain entries for works already in the United States. 

TABLE 35 

Titles in Ten Subject Bibliographies 
Held by American Libraries 


Bibliography 

Total Cards in 
Alphabetical 
Range of 
Sample 

Cards in 
Sample 

Per Cent of 
Total Cards 
P'ound in 
Sample 

Lowndes 

1 

3 

42.8 

Masui 

12 

7 

.'58.3 

Lanson 

22 

14 

63-6 

International Bibliography 

25 

16 

64.0 

Rand 

25 

17 

68.0 

London Bibliography 

125 

87 

69.6 

Langer 

12 

9 

75*0 

Cambridge Bibliography 

I 20 

16 

80.0 

Butcher 

X 4 

14 

xoo.o 

Higgs 

2 

2 

xoo.o 

Total (less titles common to two or more 




bibliographies) 

237 

161 

67-9 


It is generally true that subject bibliographies are compiled from existing 
collections of publications in public and university libraries, and any attempt 
to measure die holdings of those libraries with those same bibliographies is 
necessarily fallacious— for the tool is already made to the measure of the 
libraries. It is, therefore, impossible to accept the very optimistic average 
holdings of 68 per cent found in Table 35 as anything more than a fair esti- 
mate of the extent to which American libraries hold the books which subject 
bibliographies list. It is true, of course, that the use of books in these sev- 
eral fields will be largely limited to the titles that the bibliographies list, and 
libraries can, therefore, expect to meet about two thirds of the demands 
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made upon them. But, so long as those demands stem only from subject 
bibliographies, they do not represent a general demand for all published 
literature. The analysis in terms of subject bibliographies being thus some- 
what prejudiced in favor of books held by libraries, it is necessary to give 
greater weight to the prior analyses, in which it was found that American 
libraries hold about 40 per cent of the works listed in certain national bib- 
liographies and library catalogs of England, France, and Germany. If we 
assume that these sources are representative of European literature in gen- 
eral, it is possible to conclude that American libraries hold approximately 
40 per cent of the titles published in Europe since the invention of printing. 

Titles in American Libraries 

Mentioned previously in this chapter was the fact that most American 
libraries do not keep their statistics in terms of the number of titles they 
own, making it impossible to determine relationships between libraries on 
a basis of the number of different books they own. Certainly such statistics 
would be interesting and valuable, and the citation of only a few is fairly 
startling. Thus, the 1,718,867 volumes in the Chicago Public Library on 
January 1, 1939, were estimated to represent only 140,000 titles.^® And the 
2,042,923 volumes in the Cleveland Public Library represent only 507,621 
^ titles, according to the film record made when its catalog was copied for the 
Cleveland Union Catalog. Differences between volumes and titles in col- 
lege and university libraries are less pronounced, but the number of titles 
nevertheless gives a different impression of an academic library’s size than is 
usually apparent from a citation of the number of volumes it owns. Thus, 
the 496,806 volumes in the Ohio State University Library represent only 
330,927 titles. Three hundred and thirty thousand volumes at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska are represented by 210,269 titles, and 118,750 volumes 
at Swarthmore by 53,500 titles. 

These differences between the number of volumes and the number of 
titles in American libraries are accounted for very easily. One of the reasons 
is the occurrence of many volumes for each serial title. This is of particular 
importance in college and university libraries, but also helps to build up the 
number of volumes in public libraries. The duplication of titles for depart- 
mental libraries, and for reserve collections, increases the volume to title 
ratio in academic libraries, and the duplication of titles for a system of branch 
libraries does the same for public libraries. There is every reason for both 
kinds of duplication, and both must continue, but there would seem to be 
some argument for the more realistic measurement of library resources in 
terms of titles, at least when considering libraries as research institutions. 

“ C. B. Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky, A Metropolitan Library in Action (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940), p-goS-oy. 
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The development of regional union catalogs and their compilation by 
the microphotographic method has provided an easily accessible body of 
data that can serve as the basis for deriving a ratio to show the relation 
between titles and volumes in American libraries. Data are available for 
two hundred libraries, and are reasonably well distributed between aca- 
demic, public, and special libraries. The detailed figures are given in Table 
36, and show that academic libraries generally own about one and three 
fourths volumes for each main entry in their catalogs. The ratio for public 
libraries is higher by a whole volume, and for special libraries by very nearly 
as much, the average for the 200 libraries being 2.32 volumes per title. This 
figure is not to be regarded as final until similar data are available for a good 
many more libraries, but it is reasonably accurate and may be used with 
success in estimating the probable number of main entries to be copied in 
the process of compiling a new union catalog. One need only total the vol- 
umes in the libraries to be included, and apply the ratio. If it is desired to 
reach a finer approximation not dependent on the assumption that academic, 
public, and special libraries will occur in the same proportion as they do in 
the analysis in Table 36, the computations can be made separately for each 
class of institution, and the several results totaled to arrive at the probable 
number of titles to be copied. 


TABLE 36 

Volumes Per Title in 200 Libraries 
Included in Five Union Catalocs 


Type of Library 

Number 

Volumes 

71tles^ 

Volumes Per 
Title 

Academic Libraries 

43 

5-333.708 

2,992,062 

1.78 

Public Libraries 

79 

9,142.579 

3.287,539 

a. 78 

Special Libraries 

78 

2,764.455 

1,149,286 

a. 40 

Total 

200 

17,240,742 

7,428,887 

2.32 


a Based on main entries copied for a regional union catalog. 


Duplication within Regional Union Catalog.s 
One phase of the extent to which titles are duplicated within a particular 
region has already been discussed in Chapter II on pages 19 to 22, where it 
was shown that the number of unique titles each library contributes to the 
union catalog falls off rapidly as each additional library is added. Figures i 
and 2 revealed the specific rate of decrease occurring at the Philadelphia 
Union Catalogue, but the pattern is typical, and figures developed from com- 
parable data, available for five other union catalogs, would appear very 
similar, if not almost identical. It should now be of interest to see just what 
proportion of all the titles in a regional union catalog are unique. 
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But first a word as to method. As with the figures used in Chapter II, all 
of the data in the following three tables were derived from a card by card 
tabulation of a number of trays at each of the union catalogs. All titles 
located in only one library were tabulated on one sheet; all titles located 
in two libraries were tabulated on a second sheet, both libraries hold- 
ing the title being checked; all titles located in three libraries were tabu- 
lated on a third sheet, all three libraries being checked, and so on. This 
information made it possible to work out the number of locations in the 
sample tabulated, the number of titles in the sample, and the number of 
unique titles. The sample for the Ohio Union Catalog includes all of the 
letter A, and had been completed by Miss Mary E. Wilson, supervisor of the 
Union Catalog, before this survey was begun. The sample for the Phila- 
delphia Union Catalogue includes the one tray used in Chapter II, and four 
similar analyses made independently by the Philadelphia Union Catalogue 
during the process of compilation. Raw data for all five trays were com- 
bined to provide a larger sample with which to work, but the percentages 
derived from the combined sample are not significantly different from the 
results derived from each of the five individual samples. 

An examination of Table 37 now shows the average per cent of unique 
titles found in a regional union catalog to be 50. There is a good deal of 
variation from catalog to catalog, but except for the Westchester Union 
Catalog, that variation is not more than 12 per cent. Both the Westchester 
and the Nassau County union catalogs include many small public libraries 


TABLE 37 

Relation of Unique Titles to Total Locations 
IN Six Regional Union Catalogs 


Vnion Catalog 

\ 

Locaiions 

Unique 

Locations 

Per Cent 

Cleveland Regional Union Catalog 

18,098 

9,683 

53,5 

Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia 




Metropolitan Area 

6,644 

2,832 

42.6 

Ohio Union Catalog 

68,643 

35>7 i 6 

52.0 

Nebraska Union Catalog 

3,815 

2,354 

61.7 

Westchester Library Association Union Catalog 

5,937 

1,354 

22.8 

Nassau County Library Association Union Catalog 

5,79s 

2,313 

39*9 

Total 

108,929 

54,252 

cq 


and comparatively few college libraries, which accounts for the lower per- 
centage of unique titles. The Nebraska Union Catalog also includes many 
small public libraries, but it includes, as well, quite a number of small col- 
lege libraries and one university library. It is this single library that brings 
the Nebraska catalog’s percentage of unique titles so high. No other library 
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in the region duplicates the kind of materials acquired by the university 
library. 

The figure of 50 per cent represents the relation of the unique titles in 
the region to the total number of titles in the libraries of the region, with- 
out regard to the duplication of titles. When the duplication has been elimi- 
nated, as in Table 38, the percentage of unique titles rises to 75. That is, of 
the total number of different titles in the region, 75 per cent exist in one 
copy only. It is interesting here to compare this figure with the average of 
61 per cent found by Newcombe” to exist in the six Britisli regional union 
catalogs shown in Table 39. The average of 61 per cent is a little suspect, 
since it is drawn from percentages and not from real numbers, but it is suf- 
ficiently different from the 75 per cent found in the United States to arouse 
some speculation. The conclusions of such speculation can only be that the 
British libraries included in these six regional union catalogs have duplicated 
titles to a considerably greater extent than have the American libraries in- 
cluded in the union catalogs shown in Table 38. This difference may in 
part be a matter of policy, and may in part be due to the fact that the British 


TABLE 38 

Relation of Unique Titles to Total I'iti.es 
IN Six Regional Union Catalogs 


Union Catalog 

Titles 

Unique 

Titles 

Per Cent 

Cleveland Regional Union Catalog 

12,335 

9.683 

78.5 

Union Library Catalog of the Philadelphia 




Metropolitan Area 

3.981 

2,832 

71. 1 

Ohio Union Catalog 

47,78a 

35)7 1 S 

74.7 

Nebraska Union Catalog 

2,838 

2,354 

83.2 

Westchester Library Association Union Catalog 

2)455 

1,354 

55’2 

Nassau County Library Association Union Catalog 

3)314 

2,313 

69.8 

Total 

72,695 

54,252 

74.6 


union catalogs include a greater proportion of public and county libraries 
than do the six American union catalogs studied, a factor that would tend to 
increase the per cent of duplication found in the regional union catalogs. 

Hardly less important than the number of unique titles found in a region 
is the amount of duplication occurring when a regional union catalog is 
compiled. The first column in Table 40 represents the total number of 
cards reproduced from the several library catalogs, and Column 2 sltows the 
number of cards discarded in the process of combining, or the amount of 
duplication. When this is reduced to a percentage, it is seen that the aver- 

”Luxmoore Newcombe, Library Cooperation in the British Isles (I.ondoii; Allen & Unwin, 
>937). Rng- 
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age duplication for these six union catalogs was 33.3 per cent. It is inter- 
esting to note the inverse ratio existing between the amount of duplication 
and the per cent of unique titles shown in Table 37. It is best illustrated by 

TABLE S9 

Percentage of Books Represented by a Single Copy 
IN Six British Regional Union Catalogs® 


Region 

Number of 
Libraries 

Percentage of 
Single Copies 

Wales (National) 

18 

84.4 

Northern 

32 

70,0 

Wales (Cardiff) 

24 

66.6 

East Midland 

29 

54.0 

London 

30 

50.8 

South-Eastern 

51 

40.2 

Average per cent 


61.0 


* Adapted from Luxmoorc Newcombc, Library Cooperation in tke British Isles (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1937), p.ll9. 


an examination of the two extreme cases, Nebraska and Westchester. The 
former is low in duplication, but high in unique titles, while exactly the 
converse is true for Westchester. 

To give a further insight into the amount of duplication. Table 41 is pre- 
sented to show how many copies of duplicated books are actually available 
in the several regions. Although the number varies somewhat from catalog 

TABLE 40 

Proportion of Dupucate Locations in • 

Six Regional Union Catalogs 


Union Catalog 

Locations 

Duplicate 

Locations 

Per Cent 

Cleveland Regional Union Catalog 

18,098 

5,763 

31.8 

Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia 




Metropolitan Area 

6,644 

2,663 

40.1 

Ohio Union Catalog 

68,643 

20,861 

30.4 

Nebraska Union Catalog 

3,815 

987 

25-9 

Westchester Library Association Union Catalog 

5,937 

3,482 

5B.6 

Nassau County Library Association Union Catalog 

5,792 

2,478 

42.8 

Total 

108,929 

36,234 

33-3 


to catalog, the general figure for the sum of the six samples shows that the 
average duplicated title is available in three different libraries in the region. 
Many titles in American libraries are not duplicated at all within certain 
specified regions, but those which are duplicated may usually be found in 
three different libraries in a particular region. 

The duplication existing among the 1 1 regional union catalogs that it was 
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possible to check with the sample, is shown in Table 42, which was con- 
structed in the same manner as Table 27- The Library of Congress Unioii 
Catalog is included for comparative purposes, to show the extent to which 
the titles recorded in the regional union catalogs are already included 
in the Library of Congress Union Catalog. This duplication between 
each regional union catalog and the Library of Congress Union Catalog is 
uniformly high, in no instance falling below the 73.1 per cent shown for 
the Philadelphia Union Catalogue. When the figures for the Library of 
Congress Union Catalog are averaged, it is seen that it holds 80.3 per cent 
of the titles held by the other union catalogs and that the other union cata- 
logs hold only 9.2 per cent of the titles in the Library of Congi'ess Union 
Catalog. 


TABI.E 41 

Average Number oe Locations for 
Each Dupi.icateu l’iTr.E 


Union Catalog 

Duplicate 

Locations 

Titles with 

Duplicate 

Locations 

Locations 

Pfr Title. 

Cleveland Regional Union Catalog 

Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia 

8,415 

5.65a 

3*2 

Metropolitan Area 

3,81a 

hm 

3*3 

Ohio Union Catalog 

33,927 

12,066 

2.7 

Nebraska Union Catalog 

1,461 

474 

3** 

Westchester Library Association Union Catalog 

4.583 

I,IOI 

4.2 

Nassau County Library Association Union Catalog 

3.479 

1,001 

3*5 

Total 

54.677 

>8,443 

3;0 


Duplication between specific regional union catalogs is very closely related 
to the size of the catalogs. In general, the larger the catalog, the less will its 
holdings be duplicated in other regional union catalogs. Thus, the dupli- 
cation between Cleveland and Philadelphia is 42.9 per cent, while the 
duplication between Westchester and Philadelphia is an even 70 per cent. 
Similarly, the duplication between Philadelphia and Cleveland is very nearly 
the same, or 39.8 per cent, whereas the duplication between Philadelphia 
and Westchester is only 8 per cent. The relation between the Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland union catalogs may be regarded as fairly typical for 
regional union catalogs of approximately the same size that include the same 
type of libraries. 

The index of inclusiveness and the index of duplication are again given 
in Table 43, which also shows the index of distinctiveness derived from these 
two measures. It is apparent at once that regional union catalogs, like the 
libraries they include, are distinctive in direct proportion to the number of 
titles each would contribute to a Library of Congress Union Catalog ex- 
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panded in the same manner as the sample of 2,445 cards was expanded to 
3,682 cards, the rank-order correlation in this instance being a positive .993. 
Since the correlation between the catalogs as aiTanged and their rank ac- 
cording to the volumes in the libraries they include is a positive .91, it is 
possible to conclude that distinctiveness is a direct function of the catalog’s 
size in volumes, and that the varying indexes of distinctiveness for each union 
catalog are due chiefly to the differences in the size of the catalogs. 

Of the 1 1 catalogs checked with the sample only Cleveland and Philadel- 
phia are comparable in size and type of libraries included. The duplication 

TABLE 42 

Duplication among Twelve Union Catalogs® 


Union Catalog 

Library of Congress 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Ohio 

Providence 

California 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

North CaroHna 

Denver 

Nashville 

Westchester 

Index of Duplication 

Library of Congress 


20.9 

20.4 

12.3 

12 . I 

9-8 

6.8 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4*3 

2.7 

9-2 

Philadelphia 

73 - 1 


39-8 

25.8 

23-3 

20.3 

15.6 

II .2 

9-8 

II .2 

13.0 

8.0 

22.8 

Cleveland 

76.8 

429 


42-9 

25-5 

25-9 

20.2 

13-4 

II. 1 

13-9 

12.8 

9-1 

26.8 

Ohio 

74.6 

44.8 

69.2 


323 

30.3 

27.4 

18.6 

II . 7 

18.2 

18.2 

13-2 

32.6 

Providence 

91.6 

50.5 

51-1 

40.2 


33-7 

25-4 

18.3 

13-3 

I4'9 

18.9 

14-9 

33-9 

California 

92^2 

55-7 

65-9 

47.8 

42.7 


30.6 

231 

14-5 

25-1 

20.0 

18.8 

39-7 

Nebraska 

81. I 

52 -9 

63.6 

53-4 

39-8 

37-9 


27.2 

18.4 

28.6 

25.2 

21.4 

40.9 

Oregon 

78.2 

62.9 

70.2 

60.5 

47.6 

47.6 

45-2 


26.6 

41 .1 

37-9 

25.0 

49*3 

North Carolina 

86.2 

57-8 

62,1 

40.5 

37-1 

31-9 

32.8 

28.4 


24.1 

26.7 

17.2 

40.4 

Denver 

87-9 

67.2 

77.6 

62.9 

41.4 

55-2 

50.9 

44.0 

24.1 


37-1 

27.6 

52-4 

Nashville 

91-3 

79 - 1 

72.2 

63 5 

53 0 

44-3 

45-2 

40.9 

27.0 

37-4 


25.2 

52.6 

Westchester 

82.5 

70.0 

73-8 

66.2 

60.0 

60.0 

550 

38.8 

25.0 

40.0 

36.2 


55-2 

Index of Inclusivencss 

80.3 

38-3 

391 

28.1 

23. ll 

21 . 1 

17.4 

12.4 

9-5 

12.3 

12.3 

8-9 



•Iiuitructions for reading. Select two union catalog of interest, viz., Library of Congress and Philadelishia. Select 
upper cell common to both and read: “Of the titles in tihcLibrary of Congress Union Catalog, 20.9% are also in the Pl^a- 
dclphia Union Catalog.” If reverse relationship is wanted, select lower cell conamon to both and read: “Of the titles 
in the Philadelphia Union Catalog, 73.1% are also in the Library of Congress Union Catalog.” AU relationships must be 
cad horizontally. 

between these two catalogs is approximately 40 per cent.' No other com- 
parable figures are available, but it seems likely that the creation of other 
union catalogs including a diversified group of libraries containing about 
5,000,000 volumes would reveal a very similar amount of duplication be- 
tween regions. 

A duplication of 40 per cent between regions of the United States cannot 
be categorically termed high or low. In one sense it is remarkable that two 
not very distant regions in the same country should have acquired collec- 
tions of books of which only 40 per cent are in duplicate, but complacency 
with a comfortable statistical measure is not in order. It is rather the job 
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of these two regions, as well as that of others which may be created, to exam- 
ine the nature of the duplication that does exist, to discover whether it could 
not well be reduced to 30 or 20 per cent without materially harming the 
immediate availability of research materials within each region, and thus to 
make possible the purchase of materials not now available in either region 

TABLE 43 

Relation of Twelve Union Catalogs to Each Other 
According to An Index of Distinctiveness 


Union Catalog 

Index of 
Inclusiveness 

Index of 
Duplication 

Index of 
Distinctiveness 

Library of Congress Union Catalog 

80.3 

9-2 

71. 1 

Philadelphia Union Catalogue 

36-3 

22.8 

13.5 

Cleveland Union Catalog 

39-1 

26.8 

12.3 

Ohio Union Catalog 

28.1 

32.6 

- 4-5 

Providence Union Catalog 

23.1 

33-9 

-10.8 

California Union Catalog 

21. 1 

39-7 

-18.6 

Nebraska Union Catalog 

17.4 

40-9 

-23-5 

Oregon Union Catalog 

12.4 

49-3 

-36.9 

North Carolina Union Catalog 

9-5 

40.4 

-30.9 

Denver Union Catalog 

12.3 

52.4 

-40.1 

Nashville Union Catalog 

12.3 

52-6 

-40-3 

Westchester Union Catalog 

8.9 

55-2 

-46.3 


or in the entire country. Some of the same sort of cooperative study can be 
profitably indulged in even by catalogs of differing sizes and types; any 
unnecessary duplication that can be pointed to can be eliminated by inter- 
regional cooperation, making available new funds for the purchase of ma- 
terials currently not found in the United States. 




CHAPTERS: RegwHctl Uyiioyi Catalogs: A 
Pattern for Their Development 


That the concept of regionalism has gained general acceptance in 
American thinking and in American life needs no other substantiation 
than an indication of the many facets of our daily living that are somehow 
affected by its practice. 

Regionalism is no longer merely an academic subject. The theoretical and 
historical aspects, therefore, become essentially phases of practical importance. 
For the nation has already been divided into numerous regions for many and 
varying purposes. There are regions of earlier historical significance. There are 
regions of newer administrative functions. There are regions of convenience and 
of necessity. There are regions of government and regions of commerce. There 
are regions of literary achievement and regions of agricultural adjustment. 
There are regions of land and of water, of forests and of minerals, of flora and of 
crops. There are regions of educational institutions and football arrangements; 
regions of wholesale trade and of Rotary and Kiwanis. There are regions within 
regions, subregions and districts. Within and among all these and many other 
manifestations, regionalism becomes a realistic framework of reference for 
research and study and a practical framework for planning and for adjustment 
in such areas as population development and policy, standards of living and 
work, the inaease of wealth and well-being, the changing status of race and 
minority groups, the equalization of opportunity, the development and mastery 
of new "social frontiers.”^ 

Writing definitions of the regional concept has become a popular aca- 
demic sport that need not be indulged here. No less than 41 varying con- 
cepts of the Region, written by 28 different authors, are cited by Odum and 
Moore in the work quoted above.* This points not so much to a confusion 
of ideas on the subject as it does to the fact that the characteristics of regions 
vary according to the frame of reference in which they are being used. 
Regions of government will differ from regions of commerce, regions of 
convenience will not coincide with regions of necessity, and regions of liter- 
ary achievement will have different characteristics than regions of Rotary 
and Kiwanis. These many kinds of regions cited by Odum and Moore and 

^Howard W. Odum and Harry EstiH Moore, American Regionalism (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1938), p.5-6. 

^Ibid,, p.a. 
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the many others not specifically mentioned by them will not, of course, be 
mutually exclusive. Their characteristic and geographic boundaries will 
vary a good deal from function to function, but they will also have much in 
common, and as a group they must ultimately cover the same area, geo- 
graphic and otherwise, even though the pattern of coverage varies for each 
particular manifestation of the regional concept. 

The study and practice of regionalism is based on a number of funda- 
mental assumptions Avhich need to be understood if a broad program of 
regional planning on a national scale is to have its proper meaning and 
significance. One of these is that regionalism represents a striving toward a 
sense of balance and equilibrium that will serve to distribute responsibility 
over its proper area, and makes possible a coordinated effort while, at the 
same time, pressure of work and responsibility are placed upon as many 
shoulders as are needed. Thus the establishment of regional sales offices for 
a large corporation is a device for relieving the home office of an inordi- 
nate administrative load that is difficult and cumbersome to handle at a 
central point. The establishment of 12 federal reserve banks in as many 
regions is a device for spreading the control and administration of the 
nation’s fiscal policies into the field, where the detail of a multitude of spe- 
cific problems can be handled in a more direct manner. And the organiza- 
tion of regional football conferences makes possible a unified rivalry within 
the region that would be impossible to achieve if all games were scheduled 
on a national pattern. This striving for equilibrium is at once the bringing 
together of variant forces within a region to a meaningful balance, and the 
dissemination of national responsibility and authority over specific smaller 
units, more or less logically delineated, and better able to effectively meet 
and solve problems peculiar to their locality. 

Another of the assumptions underlying the general concept of regionalism 
is that it implies local initiative in the formulation and solution of regional 
problems. State and regional planning committees were, for the most part, 
spontaneously organized to study the problems of the state or region that 
gave them birth, and to seek solutions within the means and capacities of 
their particular localities. That the.se planning committees were aided and 
abetted by the National Emergency Council and the National Re.sf)urces 
Board does not negate the purely regional spark that gave their work life 
and meaning— and a certain measure of results. The national organization 
was interested only in assisting the state and regional committees in the 
solution of their particular problems, in making the experience of each 
available to all, and in coordinating their efforts sufficiently to prevent their 
working at cross-purposes. The sales offices mentioned above are under cen- 
tral direction, to be sure, but their staffs are made up locally of people famil- 
iar with local problems and methods who are able to bring to the national 
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organization the benefit of their specialized knowledge of the conditions of 
a particular locality. 

Intimately related to this assumption that regionalism implies local effort 
and initiative is the implication that it promotes a decentralization of 
power and authority which, if followed through, will help make the several 
regions comparatively self-sufficient. Human, cultural, and physical re- 
sources of the region will be developed to their fullest— even while a broad 
policy of cooperation with other regions and localities goes forward. The 
authority delegated to the federal reserve banks in the field remains only 
nominally the authority of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in Washington. That authority may be recalled at any moment, to 
be sure; but while it is in effect, it is decentralized over the entire country, 
and is no longer concentrated in Washington. These three assumptions 
underlying regionalism are inextricably interrelated; each is dependent for 
its significance on the simultaneous existence and functioning of the other. 
Together they work toward a more stable and realistic democracy— toward 
a more equilibrated society, progressively developing its local ability and 
initiative as central authority becomes more and more decentralized. 

The growth and development of the regional concept does not necessarily 
imply the decentralization of some power or authority or function that 
already exists on a national level. It may and frequently does have refer- 
ence to the spontaneous and more or less simultaneous growth of certain 
phenomena in the region itself, or in several regions, without reference to 
similar phenomena in other places. Many metropolitan regions, for exam- 
ple, have developed, concurrently, according to the individual and peculiar 
regional forces that brought them into being, and without reference to the 
growth of other cities and regions of metropolitan influence elsewhere in the 
country. These regions begin to impinge on each other at a certain point in 
their development, but it is not until this point is reached that a national 
pattern begins to manifest itself. This national pattern may in large part be 
theoretical, having no existence in reality, but the mere fact that a number 
of regions have become more or less well-defined areas for the development 
of a particular function makes it possible to perceive a possible national 
unity growing out of the several regional developments. 

Such a point has riow been reached in the development of regional union 
catalogs in the United States. The pattern of existing union catalogs does 
not, of course, cover the country completely, but it is possible to point to 
nine adjoining Western states, some of whose libraries are included in as 
many as five regional union catalogs. On the Eastern seaboard, three of the 
New England states (two of them contiguous) have organized, and are oper- 
ating, regional union catalogs, and in the Great Lakes area we are also faced 
with the problem of duplication of effort within a single region. Even where 
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regional union catalogs do not exist, indications of regional interest are 
apparent. No general regional union catalog has been compiled in Chicago, 
although no less than five subject union catalogs of library materials in that 
city have been created there. There is no union catalog in New York City, 
but two subject union catalogs have been established, and two counties in 
greater New York are covered by their own regional union catalogs. If the 
term “regional union catalog” is defined as a catalog of material about a 
certain region, five other regional union catalogs must be added to the list 
of 17 that have been defined as such by virtue of their inclusion of all the 
holdings of the libraries within a certain region. The elements of a pattern 
for regional union catalogs are present in the United States; we need only 
examine them with sufficient care to arrive at the formulation of a national 
pattern for the whole country. Such a pattern will involve no categorical 
imperative; there will be no indication that it should be thus and not so; it 
will merely show how a pattern of regional union catalogs for the United 
States might be worked out. Some other, or indeed any other, combination 
of units might work out as well or better, for the realm of possibility is 
infinite. 

Looking first at Figure 5, page loi, it is at once apparent that I'egional 
union catalogs, both general and subject, are clustered in or below the North- 
east quadrant of the United States, in the same general manner that Wilson 
found to be true for library resources in general, particularly when measured 
in terms of library centers.® Fifty-seven of 77 library centers containing 
500,000 volumes or more are located in this quardant, which also contains 
10 of the 17 general regional union catalogs and 16 of the 25 subject union 
catalogs. 

These figures are interesting, too, when related to the six regions de- 
scribed by Odum* and used by Wilson in his Geography of Reading. This 
has been done in Table 44, and shows again how the concentnition of library 
resources, library centers, and union catalogs falls within the Northeast 
region. Only in the number of volumes included in general regional union 
catalogs does the Midwest region nose out the Northeast by 200,000 volumes. 

Library of Congress depository catalogs likewise are clustered into the 
Northeast quadrant of the United States, as is seen in Figure 4, page 103, 
which also shows that 29 of these catalogs have been expanded to include 
the printed cards of other libraries. Four others have served as the basis for 
regional union catalogs. It has been fairly easy for librarians to yield to the 
temptation to file cards other than those from the library of Congress into 
these depository catalogs, and in at least three large libraries they have be- 

•L. R. Wilson, The Geography of Reading (Chicago: American Library Association anti the 
University of Chicago Press, 1938), p.ii8-s3. 

* H. W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1936). 
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Fig.s.—Regional union catalogs existing in the United States on September i, 1941. Regions shown are those o£ Howard W. Odum as developed in 
his Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936). Division of country into quadrants is adapted from 
Fig. 34 in L. R. Wilson’s Geography of Reading (Chicago: American Library Association and the University of Chicago Press, 1938), p.iai. (Goode 
Base Map, No.iio, published by the University of Chicago Press. Used with permission.) 
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Fig4.“-Depositories for Library of Congress cards, including those which have been expanded into Depository Union Catalogs and Regional Union 
Catalogs. Source: U.S. Library of Congress. Report of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1941), p-355-57* (Goode Base Map, No.iio, published by the University of Chicago Press. Used with permission.) 
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come part and parcel of the official catalog of the library. Since this tendency 
will probably continue, its implications for regional union catalogs should 
be examined. If the depository catalog forms the bibliographical basis of 
the regional union catalog, as is the case in Seattle and Denver, there can be 
nothing but commendation for the extension of the practice. The bibli- 
ographical perfection of the union catalog is immeasurably enhanced by 
having at hand the printed Library of Congress cards for comparison and 
for interfiling. Less detailed typed cards can be kept at a minimum; the cata- 
log is correspondingly easier to use and a more efficient instrument. 

Some care should be taken, however, that the union catalog retains its 
status as a regional union catalog, and is not subordinated to an official 
library catalog with which it may be interfiled. The advantages to a par- 
ticular library are, of course, many and obvious, but the usefulness of the 
regional union catalog is probably somewhat hampered by the presence of 
a host of extraneous cards and temporary slips, and by the danger that cards 
will be removed for an indefinite period while the cataloging of a particular 
book is in process. If the shelf-number of the parent library is placed on 
the union catalog card, confusion results because of the lack of uniformity 
with other symbols on the card; if separate cards are filed for the holdings 
of the parent library, the catalog is made unnecessarily cumbersome. Fur- 
thermore, if the regional union catalog is allowed to become the official 
catalog of a particular library, the independent administration of the cata- 
log becomes more and more difficult, if not impossible. The objectives of 
the regional union catalog and its wide possibilities for regional cooperation 
becomes subordinated to the exigencies of operating a particular library; 
the union catalog receives such attention as the library can spare, and gives 
such service as is demanded of it, with no margin of time or personnel for 
the possible study and expansion of regional resources. 

We are now ready to look at and examine Figure 5, page 105, which shows, 
at once, the areas of the United States now covered by regional union cata- 
logs and a pattern for the possible expansion of those areas into a complete 
system for the United States as a whole. Whether such an expansion toward 
the development of a complete network of regional union catalogs, showing 
the entire resources of the country, is desirable or probable is not of imme- 
diate interest: the problem here is one of presenting only one of many ways 
in which such a movement could develop, together with such estimates of 
cost as are possible from the experience reviewed in Chapter III. 

In examining the map, it should be remembered that the shaded portions 
only indicate that some libraries in the states concerned are included in 
regional union catalogs, and not that all libraries in the states are so in- 
cluded. The number of libraries included in the union catalog varies from 
region to region, and even from state to state within a particular region. 




Fig.g —Xentative pattern of union catalog organization in the United States showing areas covered by existing union catalogs and possible location 
of regional and subregional union catalogs. (Goode Base Map, No.iio, published by the University of Chicago Press. Used with permission.) 
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Thus, the Pacific Northwest Union Catalog includes most of the important 
academic and public libraries in the four states, while the Denver Union 
Catalog covers Colorado in the same manner, but contains only one library 
in Wyoming and one in Utah. The two union catalogs in Ohio cover the 
state quite thoroughly, though some libraries are not included in either cata- 
log. Similarly, the Vermont union catalog was unable to include those 
libraries that are uncataloged, and the New Hampshire union catalog con- 
tains only the accessions since 1938 of the libraries included in the catalog. 
In California and New Jersey, the union catalogs are relatively complete 
only for the county libraries, since they include only a smattering of munici- 
pal library holdings— with the addition, in the case of California, of the 
printed cards of the University of California and Stanford University librar- 
ies. The point can best be summarized by saying that some libraries in the 
shaded areas are included in regional union catalogs, and that no libraries 
in the unshaded areas are so included. To this must be added the note that 
for local union catalogs such as those in Philadelphia, Nashville, and Atlanta, 
the shading is assumed to exist underneath the dot representing the cata- 
log. Both Philadelphia and Atlanta represent areas in which the inclusion 
of libraries in the union catalog is most complete. Few indeed are the librar- 
ies in either of these cities which have escaped inclusion in their local xinion 
catalogs. 

The use of the term “subregional union catalog,” and the designation of 
certain existing and proposed union catalogs as subregional, will be fully 
explained in the detailed discussion that follows, but certain general con- 
siderations may be mentioned here. One of them is the fact that a library’s 
inclusion in a regional union catalog implies an obligation to contribute, 
to that catalog, cards for its accessions. This obligation is not particularly 
hard to meet when contribution is made to only one regional catalog, but 
it might become a burden if a particular library were to be included in 
more than one. Such a situation is already developing in the Pacific North- 
west, where it is planned to include in the Pacific Northwest Union Catalog 
some of the Oregon libraries already included in the Oregon Union Catalt^. 
Contributions of accessions must obviously be continued to both catalogs, 
but it seems too much to expect the Oregon libraries to make the extra cards 
for this purpose. The solution appears to lie in considering the Oregon 
Union Catalog subregional, and in shifting to it the responsibility for for- 
warding the accessions of all Oregon libraries which it includes, to the Pacific 
Northwest Union Catalog in Seattle. 

Since the planning and development of regional union catalogs are usually 
accomplished on more or less local levels because of the greater ease of get- 
ting local support, it may frequently happen that catalogs will be organized 
for rather circumscribed areas, areas which would more logically be con- 
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sidered portions of a much larger region. There is no reason to discourage 
such efforts just because the area is too small, but it should be recognized 
that in the event of the creation of a union catalog for a larger region, the 
prior and smaller catalog would necessarily become a subregional catalog 
whose responsibility would be to contribute cards for accessions to the new 
regional union catalog. This conception looks to the growth of union cata- 
logs through a series of purely local efforts, one catalog after another falling 
into a regional pattern, and each including a number of subregions that con- 
tribute cards to their respective regional union catalog. If a national union 
catalog were then organized to include all of the regional union catalogs, 
these catalogs would be responsible for sending the accessions of all of their 
participating libraries and subregional union catalogs to the national union 
catalog. 


The Sixteen Regions 

There is no magic in the number i6. It merely represents the number of 
regions evolved from a careful division of the country into areas that seem 
reasonable and logical units for supporting regional union catalogs. Par- 
ticular boundaries between regions were determined partly by the existing 
boundaries of present regional union catalogs, partly according to spheres 
of metropolitan influence, and partly according to the convenience of state 
lines. This latter factor assumes much greater importance than it deserves, 
and it is probable that state lines should have been ignored in more than the 
four instances shown on the map, but convenience in counting library re- 
sources made it preferable to follow them whenever at all possible. The i6 
regions are listed in Table 45, which shows the number of volumes held by 
the libraries in the states included in each region, and the cost of compiling 
each of the 16 regional union catalogs. 

The area covered by the present Pacific Northwest Union Catalog is in- 
cluded in Region i, for its boundaries represent natural delineations from 
the surrounding regions. None of the states would fall more logically into 
other regions, albeit Odum has separated Idaho and Montana from Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Though Odum’s economic and social indexes give 
ample reason for drawing regional boundaries in places different from those 
shown and described here, it must be remembered that Odum’s six regions 
are too few and too large for the adequate planning of library resources. In 
addition, it has here been the policy to retain the integrity of established 
union catalog regions, for there seems little point in suggesting regions con- 
flicting with those already in operation. 

The Pacific Northwest Union Catalog, when it is completed, will include 
3,744,000 volumes in the four states, leaving 2,937*000 of the volumes in the 
region outside the realm of the catalog. Most of these would probably, how- 
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ever, have little research interest, for, of the 3,157,000 volumes in the research 
libraries® of the region, only 171,000 are not included in the union catalog. 
Based on the unit cost of $0.0584 per title developed in Chapter III for com- 
piling a union catalog by the microphotographic method, it would cost $5000 
to include the remaining research libraries in the Pacific Northwest Union 
Catalog, and $74,000 to include all of the remaining libraries in the region. 
In presenting these figures for this and the following regions it is assumed 
that the cost of adding new libraries to a regional union catalog is the same 
as the cost of compiling the catalog originally. Some variations may, of 
course, occur, perhaps in the direction of making the addition of new librar- 
ies more expensive, but they are not likely to be significant enough to 
materially alter these calculations. 

Region a includes all of the state of Nevada and northern California, it 
being necessary to plan two regional union catalogs for California because 
of the five hundred miles that separate the two major library centers. Librar- 
ians in both San Francisco and Los Angeles, receptive enough to the union 
catalog idea, would consider no proposal that did not involve having a union 
catalog in both regions. Nevada is included with northern California be- 
cause it falls naturally within the San Francisco metropolitan sphere of influ- 
ence, and Odum, too, places it, in his Far West region, with California. A 
regional union catalog already exists for the state of California in the State 
Library in Sacramento, and this catalog has been allowed to stand on the 
map. It has, however, been so handicapped by insufficient funds and by 
spotty coverage of the libraries it includes that adaptation to the obligations 
and responsibilities of a true regional union catalog would be tantamount 
to reconstructing the catalog. Its location is also not quite happy, for the 
regional union catalog can be of immediate assistance to a greater number 
of libraries if it is located in a large metropolitan center. For these reasons, 
the 1,500,000 volumes it is estimated to contain have not been deducted 
from the figures of library resources for California, nor from the estimates 
of the cost of compiling a regional union catalog in northern California. 
Such a union catalog, located in San Francisco or in Berkeley, would include 
5,060,000 volumes in research libraries in northern California and Nevada, 
or 10,192,000 volumes in all libraries in the two states. The respective cost 
of compiling a union catalog for each of these groups of libraries would be 
$128,000 and $257,000. 

Southern California is included in Region 3 with the state of Arizona, 

'All figures for volumes in research libraries are drawn from Table 35) in I.. R. Wilson, The 
Geography of Reading (Chicago; American Library Association and the linivcrsity of Chicago 
Press, 1938), p.124. and are based on The American Library Directory, 1935, and the following 
definition: “Research libraries include: (i) all state libraries, (s) public libraries of over 8504300 
volumes, (3) general college and university libraries of over 75,000 volumes, (4) technical college 
libraries of over 85,000 volumes, and (5) all other research collections.” 
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most of which is drawn to Los Angeles by the “major metropolitan influ- 
ence”® of that city. The proposed union catalog would be located in Los 
Angeles, where some planning for a regional union catalog for southern 
California is already underway.'^ If a union catalog for the region were 
to include only the 5,066,000 volumes in research libraries, it would cost 
$128,000; otherwise the 10,013,000 volumes in the region would involve the 
expenditure of $252,000 for a complete regional union catalog. The almost 
exact correspondence in size and cost between these two regions is notable 
for its indication of how evenly library resources are divided between the two 
regions. The fact that Arizona libraries have more volumes than Nevada 
libraries is offset by the slightly greater concentration of resources in north- 
ern California. Ideally, all of the 16 regions in the United States would con- 
tain about an equal number of volumes, as is the case with these two regions, 
but other considerations make such an equitable distribution impossible. 

Even though no library in New Mexico has as yet been included in the 
Denver Union Catalog, the New Mexico Normal University library is one 
of the sponsors of the Bibliographical Center for Research— Rocky Mountain 
Region, a fact that indicates New Mexico’s adherence to Region 4. Two 
libraries in Utah and two in Wyoming are also listed among the sponsors, 
but only one library in each state has been included in the union catalog, 
which to date is made up almost entirely of the holdings of Colorado librar- 
ies. Even though Odum places New Mexico in his Southwest Region instead 
of in the Northwest Region into which the other three states fall, there is 
reason in terms of major metropolitan influence for including New Mexico 
in the same region with Denver. The fact that a New Mexico library is a 
sponsor of the Denver Bibliographical Center is but one of several indexes 
of this influence. The Denver union catalog now includes 1,136,000 vol- 
umes, of which 964,000 are in research libraries. Other research libraries in 
the region hold 1,007,000 volumes which it would cost $26,000 to include in 
the union catalog. All other libraries in the region hold 3,260,000 volumes, 
whose inclusion in the union catalog would cost $83,000. 

Three whole states and portions of three more are included in Region 5 
in which there is at present no union catalog. The proposed union catalog 
would be located in the twin cities, since the entire region from the Rocky 
Mountains to Lake Michigan is dominated by Minneapolis and St. Paul as 
the major metropolitan influence. All of the libraries in the region hold 
8,455,000 volumes, whose inclusion in a regional union catalog would cost 
$214,000, but a union catalog composed only of the research libraries would 

® This term, used throughout this analysis, is drawn from U.S. National Resources Committee, 
Regional Factors in NaLionnl Planning and Development (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1935). Discussion and map on p.i57\t>9 have been particularly helpful. 

'^Association of Colleges and Universities of the Pacific Southwest, Committee on Union 
Library Catalog, Los Angeles Region, Bulletin, No.i, December i6, 1940. (Mimeographed.) 
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include only 3,857,000 volumes at a cost of 197,000. 

Region 6 covers six Middle Western states and the lower portion of 
Wisconsin. Its regional union catalog would be located in Chicago, where 
five regional catalogs for special subjects in Chicago libraries, are already in 
existence. The region is in all probability too large for adequate adminis- 
tration from Chicago, but none of the other library centers in the region 
seem important enough to justify the construction of additional regional 
union catalogs. The difficulty may be met, in part, by considering the crea- 
tion of a subregional catalog in St. Louis, and the expansion of the present 
regional union catalog in Lincoln into a subregional catalog covering both 
Nebraska and Kansas, and perhaps the western portions of Iowa and Mis- 
souri. The usefulness of this subregional catalog might be enhanced by 
removing it from Lincoln to Kansas City, where it would be immediately 
accessible to a much larger population. The subregional catalog in St. Louis 
could include a portion of southern Illinois and Indiana, thus relieving the 
regional catalog in Chicago of the burden of a considerable number of small 
libraries. Both subregional catalogs would receive accessions from the librar- 
ies in their respective sections, and would transmit all new titles so received 
to the regional catalog in Chicago. There are 40,304,000 volumes in the 
libraries located within Region 6, and the compilation of a union catalog 
including the 38,882,000 volumes not already recorded in the Nebraska 
union catalog, would cost $980,000. For the 16,968,000 volumes in research 
libraries outside of the state of Nebraska, the cost of compiling the regional 
union catalog would be $427,000. These figures assume the compilation of 
one regional catalog at Chicago, without the two subregional catalogs sug- 
gested above. Their compilation in addition to the regional catalog would 
bring these costs somewhat higher. 

Region 7 is delineated from Region 8 chiefly because of the size of the 
state of Texas and the fact that the two regions contain library centers 
approximately equal in size but five hundred miles apart. Oklahoma is here 
included with Texas because of Odum’s arrangement, but the National 
Resources Board places it almost entirely within the metropolitan influence 
of St. Louis. It is obviously a state that could well fall either way in its possi- 
ble inclusion in a regional union catalog, but the fact that its 2,000,000 vol- 
umes make a much greater contribution to a regional union catalog in 
Austin than to one in Chicago or St. Louis is reason enough for including 
it with Texas. Together, the two states have 6,237,000 volumes which would 
cost $157,000 to incorporate into a regional union catalog. Their research 
libraries contain 1,958,000 volumes, the union cataloging of which would 
cost $49,000. 

Arkansas is also within the metropolitan influence of St. Louis according 
to the National Resources Board, and in the Southeastern region according 
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to Odum, who is again followed in describing the boundaries of Region 8. 
The 838,000 volumes in Arkansas libraries make a much greater contribu- 
tion to the proposed union catalog in New Orleans than they would to a 
regional catalog located in St. Louis or Chicago. Mississippi is included 
here because of its greater proximity to New Orleans than to Atlanta, in 
whose sphere of metropolitan influence it is placed by the National Re- 
sources Board. Plans are already under way for the compilation of a regional 
union catalog in duplicate, to be located in Baton Rouge and in New Orleans 
and to include libraries in southern Louisiana.® Its expansion to cover all 
of the three states either at the time of its compilation or at a later date 
would not be difficult. The compilation of a regional union catalog includ- 
ing all of the 3,098,000 volumes in the region would cost $78,000; if the 
union catalog were limited to research libraries and their 1,121,000 volumes, 
the cost would be $28,000. 

The story of Region 9 is made somewhat difficult by the existence of two 
regional union catalogs in the state of Ohio, and the probability that a sub- 
regional catalog is needed in Detroit. The fact that the University of Michi- 
gan Library is already included in the Cleveland Union Catalog further 
complicates the situation. To suggest that the two catalogs should be con- 
solidated is to no purpose, for even if one or the other should consent to 
taking on the additional burden of the other catalog, there is almost no pos- 
sibility that either of the sponsoring institutions would give up its own 
catalog. Nevertheless, some readjustment is in order that will make all of 
Ohio resources available in Cleveland, and that will obviate the present 
obligation of five Ohio libraries to send accessions to two union catalogs. 

A possible solution lies in making the Ohio union catalog in Columbus 
a subregional union catalog for the public libraries of Ohio, while the Cleve- 
land union catalog becomes the regional catalog for the state and for lower 
Michigan. All public libraries in Ohio would continue to send their acces- 
sions to Columbus, which would then send cards for all new titles to the 
Cleveland union catalog. The special libraries now in the Ohio union cata- 
log would henceforth send their accessions to Cleveland, and the public 
libraries in and near Cleveland would henceforth send their accessions to 
Columbus. Since only 30.8 per cent of the titles in the Ohio union catalog 
in Columbus are not in the Cleveland union catalog, the inclusion of all of 
these titles in the Cleveland union catalog could be accomplished by send- 
ing successive trays to Cleveland for checking. The public library union 
catalog would thus remain available in the state library for interlibrary loan 
purposes, and the Cleveland union catalog would have a complete record of 
Ohio library resources for study and development. Another subregional 
catalog could well be created in Detroit for lower Michigan, albeit there is 

® Briefly mentioned in *'News from the Field^' in College and Research Libraries, I (1940), 360. 
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no reason why another full regional union catalog should not be created 
there. Although it would cost $268,000 to bring all of the 10,634,000 vol- 
umes in Region 9 into an existing union catalog, it would cost only $72,000 
to union catalog the 2,860,000 volumes in research libraries not yet included 
in either of the Ohio union catalogs. 

Region 10, limited to Kentucky and Tennessee, is a comparatively small 
region for union catalog development, but the existence of other union cata- 
logs to the south and east made it necessary to include only these two states, 
both of which fall into Odum’s Southeast Region. The expansion of the 
union catalog in Nashville to include the other research libraries in the two 
states, would increase the volumes included in the catalog by 1,242,000, and 
would cost $31,000. If all libraries in the two states were added, the cost 
would be $87,000, and 3,481,000 volumes would be added to the union 
catalog. 

Although here limited to Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, Region 1 1 could 
almost as logically include South Carolina as well, but it seemed unwise to 
split the (geographical) affinity of the Carolinas. Indeed, most of Regions 
10, 11, and 12 could receive adequate service from one regional union catalog 
in Atlanta, but the existence of three union catalogs in this southern region 
has made it necessary to distinguish between these three separate regions. 
Consideration of two of them as subregions of a larger region centered in 
Atlanta was not possible because in each of the three cases the union cata- 
log is an instrument of library cooperation among a number of specific 
institutions, making it unwise to reduce them to subregional status. The 
619,000 volumes in research libraries not included in the Atlanta union 
catalog would cost $15,000 to add, and the addition of the 3,832,000 vol- 
umes in all the libraries not already a part of the Atlanta catalog would cost 
$96,000. 

The situation in Region 12 is somewhat complicated by the fact that the 
North Carolina union catalog is generally assumed to include the Iioldings 
of both Duke University and the University of North Carolina. This is not 
precisely true. The catalogs of both universities were copied, of course, but 
instead of being filed together, they were merely exchanged. The catalog 
of the University of North Carolina is located in the Duke University library, 
and the Duke University library catalog is located in the library in Chapel 
Hill. Into this latter catalog have been filed the cards of a number of other 
North Carolina libraries, creating what is now known as the North Carolina 
union catalog. It does not, however, include the holdings of the University 
of North Carolina, and the cost figures given here for compiling a complete 
union catalog include allowances for copying the University of North Caro- 
lina catalog again, for filing into the union catalog. The cost of including 
the 587,000 volumes in the additional research libraries in the two states 
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would be $15,000, while the cost of including the 2,745,000 volumes in all 
of the libraries not now covered, would be $70,000. 

Region 13 is composed of the three states immediately surrounding the 
nation’s capital, where the Library of Congress Union Catalog could very 
well serve as the regional union catalog. Indeed, it is already performing a 
portion of that function now. Approximately 600,000 titles in 18 Washing- 
ton libraries have been filmed, and are now being transcribed on cards for 
filing in the Union Catalog. And the University of Virginia library, as part 
of its recataloging routine, has been sending cards for all of its holdings to 
the Union Catalog. Since the Union Catalog also contains cards for the 
holdings of the Library of Congress, it is apparent that it already has con- 
siderable status as a regional union catalog in addition to its function as a 
national union catalog. If we assume that the Washington and Virginia 
cards have already been filed into the union catalog, the cost of including the 
9,531,000 volumes in the remaining research libraries in the region would 
be $240,000. If all other libraries were to be included, the cost of union 
cataloging the 12,603,000 volumes would be $318,000. 

The state of New Jersey could as logically have been placed in Region 15 
as with Pennsylvania and Delaware in Region 14, and the dotted line on the 
map in Figure 5 leaves both possibilities open. Its consideration here as a 
part of Region 14 is predicated on the fact that its library resources would 
make a greater contribution to the union catalog in Philadelphia than they 
would to a catalog in New York. The subregional catalog suggested for 
Pittsburgh might more reasonably be considered a subregion to the Cleve- 
land union catalog than to the catalog in Philadelphia, at least from the 
viewpoint of geographic distance. But Odum segregates Ohio from Penn- 
sylvania, and this precedent is followed. here. The New Jersey union cata- 
log is not yet functioning as such, and includes the complete holdings of 
only a very few libraries; it has, therefore, not been considered in the fol- 
lowing figures. Some 4,554,000 volumes in research libraries not already in 
the Philadelphia union catalog, would cost $115,000 to include, and the 
inclusion of the 1 5,344,000 volumes in all of the remaining libraries would 
cost $388,000. 

Only New York State is included in Region 15. Subregional union cata- 
logs are suggested for Buffalo and Albany to relieve the administrative 
burden of a regional union catalog in New York City. A union catalog com- 
posed of the research libraries in the state, and the 19,499,000 volumes they 
hold, would cost $491,000 to compile; if all libraries in the state were in- 
cluded, the cost of compilation would be $650,000. 

Despite the fact that three regional union catalogs already exist in Region 
16, it seems preferable to locate the union catalog for the region in Boston, 
where it can be of immediate service to a larger number of libraries. Liter- 
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ally all roads in New England lead to Boston, and communication between 
this metropolitan center and all points in the region is fast and convenient. 
All of the three existing union catalogs could well serve as subregional cata- 
logs, with the possible exception of the catalog in Providence. This union 
catalog has been so inextricably involved with the official catalog of Brown 
University library that it would be unwise to record any other library’s 
holdings in the same file of cards. For similar reasons the volumes included 
in the Providence union catalog have not been considered in working out 
the calculations below; if a union catalog were to be compiled in Boston for 
Region i6, the cost of including the Providence union catalog would be 
very similar to the cost of including each of the Providence libraries. The 
volumes in the New Hampshire union catalog have been omitted from con- 
sideration because none of the libraries are completely represented, making 
it necessary to copy the entire catalogs of these libraries if a complete union 
catalog were contemplated. A union catalog of the research libraries of the 
region, which contain 16,989,000 volumes, would cost 1428,000 to compile. 
If the 38,010,000 volumes in all of the libraries were included, the union 
catalog would cost $958,000. 


TABLE 46 

Relation of Research Libraries to All Libraries in the United 
States with Respect to Their Size in Volumes, and Their 
Inclusion in Regional Union Catauigs 



All 

Libraries*- 

Research 

Libraries^'* 

Pet Cent 
Research 
Libraries Are of 
All Libraries 

Total volumes 

229,288,000 

I i9>054>ooo 

5<‘9 

Volumes included in union catalogs 

33i749»ooo 

27,965,000 

82.9 

Volumes not included in union catalogs 


91,089,000 

46.6 

Cost of including volumes not in union 
catalogs® 


$2,295,000 

46.6 


•Sources: The American XJbrary Directory, 1939, and Specieti Libraries Directory^ 1935. Duplication eliminated. 

^Adapted from Tabic 39 in L. R. Wilson, The Geography of Heading (Chicago: American Library Association and the 
University of Chicago Press, 1938), p.l24. Source; The American Library Directory^ 1935. Research Ithraries aretlefined by 
Wilson to include: (1) all state libraries, (2) public libraries of over 250,000 volumes, (3) general college and university 
libraries of over 75,000 volumes, (4) technical college libraries of over 25,000 volumes, and (5) all other research collections. 

0 Based on unit cost of J0.0252 per volume derived from unit cost of 10.0584 per location developed In Chapter III and 
ratio of 2.32 volumes per title shown in Table 30, p.90. 

The figures given in Table 45, and used in the foregoing estimates of the 
cost of setting up these i6 regional union catalogs, are summarized in Table 
46. It is interesting to note that the union catalogs already in existence have 
emphasized the inclusion of research libraries. Although the volumes in 
research libraries represent only 52 per cent of the total volumes in the 
country, a full 82 per cent of the volumes included in present regional union 
catalogs are held by research libraries. This is the reason that the cost of 
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including only the research libraries in these i6 regional union catalogs is 
5 per cent less than the actual difiference in the number of volumes held 
by research libraries and all libraries would indicate. It would, then, cost 
$2,295 »o®® bring all of the research libraries not now included in regional 
union catalogs into a national system of regional union catalogs. If all librar- 
ies in the United States were to be included, the cost would be a little more 
than twice that figure, or $4,930,000. 

A National Union Catalog? 

The logical culmination of this national system of regional union cata- 
logs would be the creation of a national union catalog which would include 
all of the regional union catalogs, and to which each of the regional catalogs 
would report their accessions. Such an arrangement would obviate the pres- 
ent self-imposed obligation of nearly 100 libraries to send cards for their 
important accessions to the Library of Congress Union Catalog. These librar- 
ies, like all other libraries in the country, would be regularly contributing 
cards for all of their accessions to their regional union catalog, and the trans- 
mission of accessions to the national union catalog would be the responsi- 
bility of the regional union catalog. The national union catalog would thus 
have a record of every item that has been cataloged by any library in the 
country, and would no longer need to depend on various libraries’ subjec- 
tive definition of “importance” for the nature and quantity of the cards it 
would receive. The catalog would contain much dross, to be sure, but so it 
does now, for the accession of books by copyright is no criterion of their 
value, and the usual library policy of supplying cards to the Union Catalog 
for books for which Library of Congress cards are not available is hardly 
more so. The fact that such a national union catalog would contain a good 
many “worthless” titles must be faced as a natural and necessary concomitant 
of having an index to the country’s entire library resources. Not all of the 
titles will be called for, but since it is difficult to say with absolute certainty 
which titles will never come within the ken of research needs, it would be 
preferable to garner into a national union catalog all of the titles the nation’s 
libraries have cataloged. 

The present Library of Congress Union Catalog was found to contain 
about 6,000,000 titles to which the addition of the entire resources of 130 
libraries and union catalogs would add nearly 4,000,000 titles more, to make 
a total of approximately 10,000,000. It was found that the addition of the 
first 88 of these libraries and union catalogs would account for more than 
3,000,000 of these titles, and that the remaining 41 libraries would each add 
to the Union Catalog a number of titles equivalent to less than one tenth of 
one per cent of the titles already in the catalog. The sampling procedure 
described in Chapter IV was applied to all union catalogs which have been 
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completed, to all of (lie large general libraries in the United States, and to 
a representative sample of important special libraries. Including the libraries 
whose holdings are represented in the 1 1 union catalogs, more than 500 
libraries were included in this sampling of library resources. Since the con- 
tribution of new titles to the Union Catalog was found to be in a large 
measure a function of size, since all of the large libraries in the country have 
been included in this sampling procedure, and since the percentage of new 
titles added to the Union Catalog dropped off sharply after the first 10 or 15 
large libraries were (hypothetically) added to the Union Catalog, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the addition of all other libraries in the country 
would not increase the number of titles in the Union Catalog to an appre- 
ciable degree over the estimated 10,000,000. 

Such a complete national union catalog could very easily be compiled with 
the microphotographic method by copying the card catalogs of all the librar- 
ies in the United States. If the project were delayed until a complete system 
of regional union catalogs had been established, it could be accomplished 
by filming only the regional union catalogs. Or a combination of these 
ttvo procedures could be utilized, as would be necessary if the job were to be 
done now. This latter method will be described first, for it is of the greatest 
immediate interest. 

The total number of volumes in American libraries was found in Table 
45 to be 229,288,000 volumes. If this number is divided by 2.32, the num- 
ber of volumes per title found to obtain at five regional union catalogs,” it 
may be assumed that the sum of all the titles or main entries in American 
libraries is 98,831,000. The number of volumes already included in re- 
gional union catalogs was shown in the same table to be 33,749,000. Of 
these, 8,812,000 are, already in the Library of C4ongress Union Catalog as 
well, and their main entries need not be copied again in the formation of a 
national union catalog. When these volumes are subtracted from the 33,- 
749,000 volumes in regional union catalogs, the net number is 24,037,000, 
which, when divided by 2.32, gives a total of 10,361,000 titles already in- 
cluded in regional union catalogs, but not in the Library of Clongress Union 
Catalog. These 10,361,000 titles must now be regarded as locations, for the 
duplication among them, 33 per cent,’” reduces the number of titles actually 
in the regional union catalogs to 6,942,000 The difference between 10,361,- 
000 and 6,942,000 is 3,419,000, the number of main entries that need not 
be copied again in the compilation of a national union catalog. It we now 
divide the 8,812,000 volumes already in the Library of Congress Union Cata- 
log by 2.32 to find the number of titles already there, the result, 3,798,000, 
may be added to 3,419,000 to provide a total of 7,217,000 main entries that 

“ Cf. p.89-90. 

Average duplication in six regional tinion analogs, Cf, p.9jj. 
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will not need further attention. This number, subtracted from 98,831,000, 
results in a figure of 91,614,000 main entries that must be copied at a cost of 
$0.0584 per title,ii or $5,350,000. If it is desired to limit the national union 
catalog to volumes in research libraries, the cost, similarly derived, would 
be $2,616,000. 

Should it prove possible to delay construction of the national union cata- 
log until the entire country has been covered by a network of regional union 
catalogs, the cost of compiling the national catalog would be somewhat less, 
for the 33 per cent factor of duplication could be applied to all of the 98,- 
831,000 locations in all libraries, or 51,316,000 locations in research libraries. 
This would result in the need for copying only 66,2 17,000 titles in all librar- 
ies, or 34,382,000 titles in research libraries, at a cost of $3,867,000 and 
$2,008,000, respectively. All of these costs are based on the assumption that 
the whole series of operations described in Chapter III, and included in the 
unit cost of $0.0584 per location, would be necessary in the compilation of 
a national union catalog. Actually, however, the procedure would neces- 
sarily be varied somewhat by the fact that the duplication found in the crea- 
tion of a national union catalog would be much more than the 33 per cent 
found in the compilation of regional union catalogs. This would be true 
because of the fact that so many important titles in libraries all over the 
country are already in the Library of Congress Union Catalog; the duplica- 
tion might indeed amount to as much as 95 per cent, for less than 5 per 
cent of the 98,831,000 titles in the country are needed to bring the Library 
of Congress Union Catalog to the estimated total of 10,000,000 titles. 

It would therefore be more economical to compare each film directly 
with the Union Catalog before any of the cards were typed. Locations could 
be added directly to cards already in the Union Catalog, and typing would 
be necessary only for the 5 per cent of the titles not already diere. This 
economy could, however, very well be more apparent than real, at least so 
far as the total unit cost is concerned. There is at present no data bearing 
on the speed with which a film could be compared with so complicated an 
instrument as a national union catalog, and the cost of editing so large a 
union catalog would be much more than the one-half cent per card that was 
allotted in the unit cost of $0.0584. For these reasons the unit cost for 
compiling a national union catalog has been retained at the figure worked 
out for regional union catalogs as being a substantially accurate approxi- 
mation of the cost of compiling a national union catalog.^^® 

“ Cf. Chapter III. 

“Rumor has it that a new method of facsimile reproduction based on the principle of the 
photoelectric cell is about to be perfected. It would reproduce catalog; cards on a thin bond paper 
at an estimated cost of one-half cent a card, including labor. This device, if it is perfected, would 
eliminate the first four operations in the microphotographic method shown in Table 14, which 
now cost I0.0359 per location. Apparently the saying would be considerable. 
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Estimating the cost of maintaining such a national union catalog is more 
difficult, for the data available are extremely limited. Only three of the re- 
gional union catalogs have been in operation long enough to be able to 
supply records of the number of accessions received from their participating 
libraries during a year. The figures shown in Table 47 vary greatly from 
catalog to catalog, but the average accessions per 1 ,000,000 locations derived 
from the addition of Columns 1 and 3 is used here because no better estimate 
is available. It is rounded off to an even 25,000 cards per 1,000,000 locations 
in the union catalog to make it a more convenient multiplier. 


TABLE 47 

Number of Accessions Received Annually by 
Three Regional Union Catalogs 


Union Catalog 

Locations 

Accessions 

Accessions Per 
1 , 000,000 Titles 

Philadelphia 

3,230,000 

67,534 

20,900 

Cleveland 

2,737,000 

69,223 

25*300 

Nebraska 

699,000 

31,427 

45*000 

Total 

6,666,000 

168,184 

25,200 


The annual cost of maintaining a national union catalog is worked out in 
Table 48 for a union catalog including all libraries, and also for one limited 
to research libraries, the figures being 1 101,000 and $52,000 respectively. 
This cost is almost equally divided between the libraries which prepare the 
card, and the union catalog which files it. The cost would be somewhat less 


TABLE 48 

Estimated Annual Cost of Maintaining 
A National Union Catalog 






Cost^* 


Volumes 

Locations*" 

Accessions 

Total 

To 

Libraries 

To 

Union 

Catalog 

All libraries 
Research libraries 

229.288.000 

119.054.000 

98.831.000 

51.316.000 

2.471.000 

1.283.000 

$101,000 

52,000 

$53,000 

28,000 

$48,000 

24,000 


^Derived by dividing volumes by 2.32, the ratio of volumes to titles in five regional union catalogs. Cf. p.89-90. 
bDeiwcd frem cost of *0.0408, of which *0.0216 is spent by libraries in preparmg card, and $0.01 02 by union catalog in 
filing it. Cf. p.47-51. 


for the accessions coming from existing regional union catalogs, for these 
catalogs would in their normal routine eliminate the duplication of 33 per 
cent, which in regions not covered by union catalogs would not be elimi- 
nated until the cards reached the national catalog. The actual cost might 
very well be somewhat higher than that given, because of the greater expense 
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o£ filing cards into a much larger catalog than any included in the develop- 
ment of the unit cost used here. The cost of necessary editing might also be 
more, perhaps a great deal more, than the one-half cent per card included 
in this cost figure. 

Using existing regional union catalogs where possible, the cost of compil- 
ing a national union catalog of all libraries in the United States would be 
$5’350>ooo; its maintenance would cost the libraries and the union catalog 
another $101,000 each year. If the catalog were limited to research libraries, 
the figures would be $2,616,000 and $52,000 respectively. If more regional 
union catalogs are compiled before the compilation of a national union 
catalog is undertaken, the cost of compiling the national union catalog 
would be somewhat lower, for each regional union catalog reduces by 33 per 
cent the number of titles that need to be copied for the national union cata- 
log. Annual maintenance cost would also be somewhat less, for the regional 
union catalogs would eliminate 33 per cent of the cards that would other- 
wise go to the national union catalog for hand l i ng. 

The national union catalog should be able to answer two questions. One 
of them is the simple request for the location of a particular item in a library 
as near to the user of the book as possible. The other implies a desire to 
study the distribution of library resources in terms of particular books, or 
in terms of particular classes of material, and can best be phrased thus: “In 
how many regions is this book or group of books available?” Both questions 
can be answered by the same set of location marks on the cards in the na- 
tional union catalog, and it should in no instance be necessary to use more 
than 16 such marks on any one card. If we assume that a microfilm or some 
other form of copy of each regional union catalog is brought to the national 
union catalog for checking, it would be necessary to add to the national 
catalog card only one of the locations shown for that title in each region. 
This location, let us say that it is for the University of Michigan in Region 
9, would at once show that the title is available in a particular library in 
Region 9 and that it is available in Region 9, thus answering both of the 
required questions cited above. Since it is being assumed here that the 
present Library of Congress Union Catalog would be used as the basis for 
the possible national union catalog under discussion, a good many cases will 
occur in which a location for a particular region is already on the card in 
the Library of Congress Union Catalog. In such instances, no further loca- 
tion mark need be added to the card. The objective of the national union 
catalog would be satisfied with the location of one copy of each title in each 
region; if it is desired to know how many copies are available in any one 
region, reference can be made to the regional union catalog. 

Requests for the location of specific titles will normally be handled through 
the regional union catalog. Libraries within each region would be expected 
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to send their location requests to their regional catalog, which would for- 
ward the request to the national union catalog if the title did not exist in 
the region. The national catalog would report the nearest location of the 
title to the inquiring library, or might even initiate the interlibrary loan 
routine if that happened to be the motivation of the request. In certain 
instances a large or specialized library in a particular region might be able 
to show that the majority of its requests were not available in the region, 
and thus gain the privilege of sending its requests directly to the national 
union catalog. Care must be taken to avoid abuse of the privilege, for it is 
the essence of the regional catalog system that most of the work be done in 
the region, and the national catalog will in any case be busy enough with 
requests for titles not available in the particular region. 

The detailed study of library resources would normally be confined to the 
individual regions, but situations might well arise in which an analysis of 
national holdings of certain groups of library materials by regions would be 
of interest and importance. The present national emergency is a case in 
point, in which the location of books pertinent to defense interests could 
have been much facilitated had a national system of regional union catalogs 
been in existence and operation. 

The best answer to any question about the desirability of including a 
regional system of union catalogs in a national tinion catalog is that it is 
already being done. Seventeen regional union catalogs are now in existence 
or in the process of compilation. Two of them are already being entered 
in the Library of Congress Union Catalog, and the inclusion of others awaits 
only the necessary funds and the development of a suitable method of fac- 
simile reproduction. Not all regions are as yet covered by regional union 
catalogs, nor have all of the details of regional-national coojieration been 
worked out. The process has, however, begun, and has begun in accordance 
with the concept of regionalism outlined above as implying local initiative 
and responsibility. It is important that the growth of a national .system of 
regional union catalogs, and a culmination in a national union catalog, 
should continue on the basis of local understanding of the needs to be served 
and the benefits to be gained, for such a program would literally hold all 
books in American libraries to be the common property of all other librarie.s 
and their patrons. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that the development of such a 
system of regional union catalogs should await the availability of purely local 
funds. To date, precedent points rather in the direction of financial assist- 
ance from the national government and from private foundations. Only 
four of the 17 regional union catalogs were compiled with purely local funds. 
Three were compiled with funds granted by private foundations. Ten re- 
gional union catalogs, including the largest and most important, were com- 
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piled largely witlx labor furnished by the WPA, and three of these received 
additional funds from private foundations, one of the latter being further 
assisted by local private sources. The pattern is largely one of dependence 
on national and private funds for the construction of the union catalog, with 
a trend toward the use of local funds for the maintenance of the catalog once 
it is completed. There is no reason to expect this pattern to change materi- 
ally in the development of a more complete system of regional union cata- 
logs, and it may well be necessary to look again to the national government 
for tire $x 0,000,000 needed to compile a national system of regional union 
catalogs and a national union catalog of all American libraries. If the re- 
gional system and national union catalog were limited to research libraries 
the amount needed would be 15,000,000. 

It is not necessary that both the system of regional union catalogs and the 
national union catalog be compiled at the same time, or in immediate suc- 
cession. Even though the regional union catalogs and the national union 
catalog would all become parts of an integrated system of library coopera- 
tion, the success of either one is not completely dependent on the existence 
of the other. The regional union catalogs should, however, be compiled 
first, so that the work of the national union catalog can benefit from their 
elimination of duplicated cards. As each regional union catalog is com- 
pleted, cooperation with the national union catalog can begin. Such coopera- 
tion is already in progress between the Library of Congress Union Catalog 
and the regional union catalogs in Philadelphia and Providence. Similar 
cooperation could easily go forward with the other regional union catalogs 
now in existence. The pattern and procedure have been outlined with refer- 
ence to actual experience; probable cost has been estimated as closely as is 
possible with existing data; only local initiative and support, supplemented 
by a national or private subsidy, is needed to aeate a system of regional 
union catalogs and a national union catalog that will, together, be reliable 
indexes to the resources of region and nation alike, and at the same time 
invaluable tools for evaluating and augmenting those resources. 
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CHAPTER 6: 


Background of the Problem^ 


The chief purpose of this study is to describe, analyze, and evaluate 
the extent to which existing regional union library card catalogs and bibli- 
ographical centers can and do facilitate interlibrary lending, cataloging, 
order work, and other bibliographical services, both regional and national. 

Definition of Terms 

The term “regional union library card catalog” as used here denotes an 
author card catalog of the library resources within a given geographical area, 
which may vary in size from a large city and its suburbs to an entire state 
or even several states, with locations in the libraries of the region shown for 
each item included. The Philadelphia metropolitan area illustrates the first 
class; the Rocky Mountain region, including Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming, with Denver as the center, is an example of the latter type. 

Arthur B. Berthold has attempted in the following excerpt to distinguish 
from regional union catalogs those containing only printed cards of a few 
large and scattered research libraries. 

Although, broadly speaking, all of these [collections of printed cards] partake 
of the nature of union catalogs, the one factor which sets them apart ... is the 
fact that their files depend entirely on cards which are already available in printed 
or otherwise duplicated form rather than on geographical or subject consider- 
ations. On the other hand, the true union catalog, such as that of Philadelphia, 
would not feel it necessary to acquire cards from Harvard, for instance, except 
as they might serve to replace some inadequate records in its files. Our [the Phila- 
delphia] catalog is designed to cover an area or a region and is not much interested 
in the mere accumulation of cards from libraries outside its locality.® 

By “bibliographical center” is meant a collection of trade, subject and 
“location” bibliographies, union lists of serials showing library holdings, 
and perhaps a union catalog. It is organized and staffed to serve a region in 
the location of reading and research materials for such purposes as filming, 
interlibrary loan, exchange, and other bibliographical activities. 

^This study was made under the direction of the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 

® A. B. Berthold, *The Union Catalog Idea/' in W. M. Randall, ed., The Acquisition and Cata- 
loging of Books (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), p.243. 
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Other bibliographical services include the verification of authors’ names, 
titles, dates of publication, and similar order and cataloging information; 
compilation of subject and author bibliographies citing regional locations; 
cooperation with other union catalogs, regional and national, in the location 
of scarce items; and additional miscellaneous services as discovered or con- 
ceived in the course of the study. 

Limitations 

The organization and administration of the union catalogs and centers 
considered here have been described only in so far as has seemed necessary 
for a clear understanding of services made possible by the various types of 
organization. These two topics of organization and administration have 
been more fully discussed by Berthold and Merritt.® 

Previous Studies 

No intensive study of union catalog functions has previously been made. 
Some data concerning the services of the Union library Catalogue of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Area were gathered by those connected with its 
administration, and recently published.'* H. G. Brown studied the use that 
was made of the University of Pennsylvania Library, the National Union 
Catalog, and the Philadelphia catalog in filling interlibrary loan requests 
for the years 1935-39.® More complete data from a number of catalogs and 
libraries are needed for purposes of comparison before we can attach objec- 
tive value to the findings. 


Objectives 

The objectives of the study may be stated briefly: 

1. An assumption is made that regional union catalogs can be evaluated 
in terms of services performed, and an attempt is made to li.st and compare 
the services of several existing catalogs. A short discussion of factors con- 
tributing to tlie rise of these tools has been included to give a better under- 
standing of their functions. 

2. An effort is made to classify union catalog patrons by occupation or 
profession, and in terms of their purposes in using the catalog as these data 


•A. B. Berthold, "Manual of Union Catalog Administration,” and I,. C. Merrilt, “The Admin- 
istrative, Fi.scal and Quantitative Aspects of the Regional Union Catalog," in R. B. Downs, cd.. 
Union Catalogs (Chicago: American Library Association, ig-ja). 

* Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union l.ibrary Catalogue, ".Subject Analysis of 
Location Service of the Union Liltrary Catalogue During the Six-Month Period January 1 to 
June 30, 1941" (Philadelphia: ['I'he Center] July 1941) (yp. miraeographetl). Also: Bibliograph- 
ical Planning Committee of Philadelphia, Philadelphia I.ihraries; Survey of Facilities, Needs and 
Opportunities (Philadelphia, Univereity of Pennsylvania Press, 194a). 

®H. G. Brown, “Union Catalogs and Interlibrary Loan,” College and Research Libraries, I 
(September 1940), 336-39. 
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are thought to furnish some indication of the importance of the work being 
furthered and the classes of readers reached by these instruments. 

3. The nature of materials being used are analyzed to show fields receiv- 
ing greatest assistance from union catalogs, thus providing further indication 
of the nature of the aid being given by these catalogs, and offering some 
possible guidance in determining types and subjects for first inclusion in a 
catalog of limited scope. 

4. The kinds of libraries most frequently holding materials requested are 
classified to show what types of libraries may justifiably be included in fu- 
ture union catalogs. 

5. An attempt is made to discover additional services performed by a 
bibliographical center, i.e., services not possible for a union catalog except 
when supplemented by certain other bibliographical tools. 

6. The comparative advantages to a region of using its own union cata- 
log or center, as contrasted with complete dependence upon the services of 
the National Union Catalog at Washington, are studied. 

7. An effort has been made to summarize and evaluate the actual and 
potential services of regional union catalogs, and to suggest means of elimi- 
nating some of the differences between the two. 

Sources and Methods 

Some information concerning services performed by union catalogs was 
obtained directly from their administrators by personal interview, but one 
of the chief sources utilized has been the records of service kept by the vari- 
ous regional union catalogs which have been in existence long enough to 
be worthy of study, e.g., the Bibliographical Center for Research at Denver, 
the Cleveland Regional Union Catalog at Western Reserve University, the 
Ohio Union Catalog at Columbus, the Union Library Catalogue of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, and the Nebraska Union Catalog at Lin- 
coln. Several years ago the Bibliographical Center at Denver was asked to 
keep very complete records of services requested and performed, together 
with correspondence and notations showing the bibliographical tools used 
in answering the requests. All catalogs studied have been visited personally 
and the records copied or brought away intact for later examination. 

The documentary analysis method was used to ascertain from these rec- 
ords the services requested by various types of libraries and individuals, the 
subjects involved, the tools required to answer the requests, and the libraries 
holing most items needed by patrons of the catalogs. 

Another source of information has been the records of interlibrary-loan 
requests, filled and unfilled, made by cooperating libraries in the Rocky 
Mountain Region through all channels during the year 1940. The indi- 
vidual borrower, his occupation or profession, and his purpose are indicated 
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whenever known. These records were secured by correspondence with 
the librarians of the cooperating libraries who used report slips for indi- 
vidual items. The data were then analyzed according to class and purpose 
of each patron. Also studied were the sources from which, and the speed and 
certainty with which, requests through the Bibliogi'aphical Center were 
filled, as compared with those sent direct to the lending libraries. 

The items for which locations were requested through the Denver Center 
over a period of six months were taken to the Library of Congress and 
checked with the union catalog there to discover the extent to which that 
catalog might have filled the requests, and particularly whether it included 
locations in the Rocky Mountain region or anywhere west of Chicago and 
the Mississippi River. The results of the check have been used as a basis for 
comparing the Center’s own catalog with the National Catalog, in respect to 
potential services offered that region. 

It is hoped that findings from this study will be of some assistance to 
those who contemplate the creation of new regional union catalogs, by 
serving as an indication of possible values of such an instrument and as a 
guide to the kinds of libraries and types and classes of materials wliich make 
the most valuable contributions to the union catalog. 



CHAPTER 7: FactoTs CoYitributiug to the Rise 
of the Regional Union Catalogs 


A SHORT SURVEY OF THE FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE RAPID RISE OF RE- 

gional union catalogs should give a better understanding of the functions 
which these catalogs may be expected to perform. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to provide such a background as briefly and as clearly as possible. 

It is only during the last decade that librarians have recognized in any very 
concrete form the fact that it has become impossible for one library to secure 
a complete collection of the books and periodicals of all countries and periods 
dealing with even one fairly narrow field of knowledge, much less with all 
subjects touched upon by the curriculum of a great university or of interest 
to the patrons of a large public library. Until after 1930, despite various 
articles suggesting certain types of library cooperation, it was apparently 
the policy of most university and large public libraries to practice the Ameri- 
can philosophy of “rugged individualism” and “devil take the hindmost" 
in the building of research collections. In the prosperous 20’s it was cqpi- 
mon practice for large university libraries, and many college libraries, to 
buy or otherwise secure everything possible, no matter how little their col- 
lection might bear upon the institution’s curriculum, or how many copies 
were already in neighboring libraries. 

Several factors have combined since 1930 to bring about a change in atti- 
tude and practice on the part of librarians in the accumulation and use of 
library materials, and to cause them to realize the advantages of viewing as 
a unit the region of which their institutions are mere parts.^ As will be seen 
later, one of the instruments most helpful in the practice of this new phi- 
losophy, and made possible by it, is the regional union catalog. 

The first of the seven factors to be mentioned here is the enormous mass 
of printed materials flowing from the presses of the world in ever-increasing 
quantities and in diverse forms during recent years. The output of period- 
icals, as well as of books, presents a problem to the library aspiring to a 
complete collection in any field. In 1930 the University of Chicago sub- 
scribed to 1,719 journals in the field of history alone.® 

* See also Fannie Sheppard, “The New Jersey Union Catalog,” New Jersey Library Bulletin, 
N 3 . VI (November 1937), ia-J5. 

* L. R. Wilson and others, "Report o£ a Survey o£ the University o£ Georgia Library . . . 1938” 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1939) (mimeographed), p.51. 
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The current journals digested in Chemical Abstracts number 2,800, in 
Biological Abstracts 679, and in Science Abstracts 287. It must be remem- 
bered that these abstracting journals are themselves selective. In order to 
secure as complete coverage of published material as possible, it has become 
necessary for libraries to combine their buying power through a regional 
division of fields of acquisition, and thus to avoid undesirable duplication. 
They have turned to the union catalog as the instrument which can make 
the mass of material accessible to anyone in the region. 

The second factor in the trend toward consolidation of library facilities is 
the rapidity with which the techniques in such fields of activity as chemistry 
and aeronautics have been changing, and the necessity for scholars and 
research workers to be immediately informed of these technical advances 
through books and periodicals which must be located quickly and secured 
for use as speedily as possible. Union catalogs provide the needed key to 
whatever library resources are near enough to serve these purposes. 

The third factor had its roots in the depression. It became clear that the 
book budgets of most libraries would not be increased from year to year suf- 
ficiently to keep pace with the rapidly growing body of literature mentioned 
as factor one and required of libraries by factor two. Since the depression, 
it has become increasingly apparent that the largest libraries cannot buy and 
house all books and periodicals being produced. Even Harvard University 
Library, which, according to Fremont Rider,® has doubled its book collec- 
tipn an average of once every 16 years for over three centuries until it now 
possesses approximately 4,000,000 volumes and pamphlets,^ can neither hope 
to procure everything published nor everything which its own research 
workers will need. 

How impossible it has become for a single library with a limited budget 
to purchase the materials being produced in all fields of knowledge is well 
illustrated by the fact that, in order to satisfy interlibrary loan requests, the 
Union Catalog of the Library of Congress, while containing entries for sev- 
eral million titles,® finds it necessary to send out weekly search lists of books 
which it cannot locate and which are urgently required for important re- 
search. Although these titles are carefully selected upoit the basis of their 
urgency, of several thousand circularized in the fiscal year 1939-40, only 61 
per cent were located for the inquiring libraries.® 

The needs of research have required the pooling of resources in many 
areas to enable institutions to offer graduate work, or to make industrial 

•Fremont Rider, “Alternatives for the Present Dictionary Card Catalog,” in W. M. Randall 
(ed.), The Acquisition and Cataloging of Books (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), pa4«* 
* American Library Directory, 1959 .. . (New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1939), p.i88. 

®G. A. Schwcgmann, “The Union Catalog . , . Supplement [to the report of the Director]/' 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ended June ^0, 1^40 (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1941)^ P- 54 ®» 

^Ibid. 
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research possible. This constitutes a fourth factor. In certain regions indi- 
vidual college and university libraries cannot buy, house, and service enough 
materials to provide adequately for the most meager kind of graduate courses 
being offered by the institutions they serve. A tabulation based upon data in 
the Report of the Committee on Graduate Instruction of the American 
Council on Education,'^ which attempted to determine the departments in 
the various graduate institutions of the United States with adequate faculty 
and library facilities to grant the doctorate, came to the conclusion that 20 
states contained no such departments.® Not a single doctor’s degree was 
granted in 17 of the 49 states (including the District of Columbia) during 
1933-34-® In 1935 only four university libraries in the entire South had 
collections totaling more than 200,000 volumes, and only the University of 
Texas contained as many as 400,000.1* Is it any wonder that these areas have 
felt the need to combine their library resources through such means as re- 
gional union catalogs? 

A fifth factor has arisen from an entirely different situation. The enor- 
mous growth in the number and size of libraries in various metropolitan 
book centers has increased the need for a central key to their contents. In the 
minds of those concerned this key has most often taken the form of a regional 
union card catalog showing the location in libraries of books within the area. 
The Philadelphia metropolitan area containing over 150 different libraries, 
may be cited as an example of such a center now actually being served by a 
union catalog. Among other centers which may, in future, experience a 
similar need are New York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

A sixth factor, the ready availability of an abundance of cheap WPA labor 
in recent years, has also contributed to the development of union catalogs. 
This labor has made it possible to reproduce catalog cards in mass quantities 
without great expense to the sponsoring libraries. Notable examples of 
union catalogs produced largely with WPA labor are the Union Library 
Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, the Union Catalog in the 
Bibliographical Center for Research in the Rocky Mountain Region at 
Denver, catalogs at Columbus and Cleveland, Ohio, Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
others now in process of compilation at Seattle and Atlanta. In, some in- 
stances the cards have actually been typed by WPA labor. In others only the 
stamping of library code symbols on cards and the filing have been done 


' American Council on Education, Committee on Graduate Instruction, Report (Washington, 
April 1934) P4-35. 

• J. P. Stone, “Some Data Concerning a Plan for a National System of Regional Union Catalogs 
and/or Bibliographical Centers" (Unpublished manuscript in the office of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, August sy, i937)> Table 1. 

• U3. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: i93a-}4 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1937). chapter IV. 

“R. B. Downs and Harvie Branscomb, “A Venture in University Library Cooperation," Library 
Journal, LX (November 15, 1935), 877. 
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with this help. 

A final factor has been the increased interest in microphotography and 
other photographic methods of reproducing library cards. These methods 
have made it possible to secure copies of many widely scattered card catalogs 
and to bring them to one central location for typing, filing, and editing. 
Technical developments have thus reduced the time spent away from a cen- 
tral headquarters, and also reduced the annoyance caused librarians and 
patrons by the prolonged absence of trays if cards are first copied by type- 
writer. The most widely publicized example of the use of microfilm to re- 
produce library card catalogs is at Philadelphia, where the cards from more 
than 150 libraries were filmed and brought to a central office to be typed 
and edited. Microphotography has also made it possible for libraries, both 
large and small, either to purchase on film or to borrow in this form copies 
of rare or out-of-print books, newspapers, and serials hitherto unavailable or 
too expensive for purchase. Before such materials can be filmed or borrowed 
they must be located, and the union catalog serves that purpose.^ ^ Thus, 
microphotography not only aids in the compilation of union catalogs, but 
accentuates the need for them. 

This brief discussion of the principal factors helping to bring about the 
growth of regional union catalogs will, it is hoped, provide the background 
for a better understanding of functions which such catalogs may be expected 
to perform. 


/ 


“R. B. Downs, "Mobiliaation of Library Resources," School and Society, XLIII (March 14, 
193®)' 370. See also "Philadelphia Union Catalogue Will Aid in Placing Microfilm Orders,” 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction/’ H (1939), S08-09, 



CHAPTER 8: Volumc of SeTvice of Existing 
Regional Union Catalogs 


As PREVIOUSLY STATED, TWO METHODS HAVE BEEN USED TO DISCOVER SERVICES 

being performed by existing union catalogs. Records of the requests coming 
to each catalog have ordinarily been studied and analyzed in some detail, 
and the supervisor or director interviewed personally and specifically, not 
only concerning services being rendered, but also with regard to plans for 
additional services in the future. The catalogs at Seattle and Atlanta are 
still in process of creation and, therefore, findings from these sources deal 
only with plans for the future. 

In the collection of data for analysis, visits have been made to the union 
catalogs in Seattle, Washington; Denver, Colorado; Nashville, Tennessee; 
Atlanta, Georgia; the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; New York City; Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio; Lincoln, 
Nebraska; and the California State Library, Saaamento. The more thor- 
ough studies have been made of centers possessing the most complete records, 
notably those at Denver, Ohio, and Washington, D. C. The Bibliographical 
Center at Denver had been requested to keep such records over a period of 
several years for purposes of this investigation. Records of some union cata- 
logs are very incomplete; these give slight bibliographical information about 
titles requested, and keep inadequate records of the borrowers. 

Book and periodical titles involved in requests received by the Bibli- 
ographical Center for Research at Denver during a period of lo months, and 
facts concerning them have been copied from the Center records onto check 
sheets similar to the sample shown in Figure 6, which was devised for the 
purpose. Noted on these sheets, among other data, is the type of inquiry, i.e., 
whether it is a request for zm interlibrary loan or a mere location citation, 
and if for bibliographical information the nature and purpose. It has often 
been necessary to search through a considerable amount of Center corre- 
spondence in order to complete the information on the check sheets. 

The items requested of the Cleveland Regional Union Catalog are listed 
in its records on cards often lacking some bibliographical details but show- 
ing libraries holding the various items searched. Similar records are avail- 
able at the Ohio Union Catalog in Columbus and at the Nebraska Union 
Catalog in Lincoln. The records at Philadelphia are less complete for indi- 
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vidual requests. A larger portion of the inquiries are received there by tele- 
phone, noted hurriedly on small blank slips, and frequently lack many 
bibliographical details, as well as the name of the patron. These records or 
substantial samples of them, as described later, have been transferred to slip 
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Fig.6.— Check sheet recording information concerning requests received at the Bibliographical 
Center for Research in Denver. 


forms adapted to the purpose and with provision for additional informa- 
tion to be added as secured 

The material obtained from these sources constitutes the basic data used 
to determine the services of the union catalogs now in existence. The find- 
ings of a more general nature will be surveyed in this chapter. 

Growth in Service 

It may readily be seen from Table 49 that regional union catalogs are 
being used to greatly varying extents. A hurried glance at the table, how- 
ever, would probably give an incorrect picture of the relative use of the 
several catalogs, for there are many factors which need to be taken into 
consideration in a comparison of service volume. 

First of all, it must be remembered that some union catalogs have been 
established much longer than others, and it is to be expected that requests 
















TABLE 49 

Growth in Volume of Union Catalog Service Requests 
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to them would increase from year to year as they were more fully developed 
and their services more widely advertised to potential patrons. This rapid 
increase in service is clearly shown in a comparison of the statistics for a 
period of several years. The catalogs rank in total volume of circulation for 
tire year 1940 almost in the order in which they began service. Exceptions 
are Cleveland and Nebraska, which are surpassed in volume by the Ohio 
Catalog at Columbus. This latter catalog has a larger number of cooperat- 
ing libraries— 45 as compared with 48 for Cleveland and a 8 for Nebraska— 
and serves the many public libraries of Ohio. These public libraries borrow 
a large amount of material by interlibrary loan. Since Nebraska has no cities 
of considerable size except Omaha and Lincoln, and fewer and smaller 
libraries than Ohio, it is not reasonable to expect the volume of requests 
coming to the union catalog there, to equal those received at Columbus.^ 
^he need for a key to the combined resources of tire region may be even 
greater in Nebraska because of this very lack of library facilities. 

It is interesting to note that there has been an increase in the total number 
of services requested of each catalog during every year of its existence, and 
the percentage of increase has often been very high. We can, of course, ex- 
pect this high rate of increase to taper off gradually as the catalogs become 
fully publicized and reach a larger proportion of their potential patrons with 
all possible services. There is no reason, however, to think these service 
requests have yet reached their maximum. The increase for the Cleveland 
Regional Catalog in 1940 over 1939 was only 6.99 per cent, but it was 338.60 
per cent in 1939 over 1938. This difference would not be nearly so great if 
we were to exclude one large list of 550 titles checked by a single individual 
in 1939. The drop in rate of increase for Cleveland during 1940 is also no 
doubt partly due to the use of the Ohio Union Catalog at Columbus, which 
began operation December 15, 1939. The Columbus catalog now serves 
most of the public libraries of Ohio, while the Cleveland catalog serves the 
college and university libraries of the region and the public libraries in and 
around Cleveland. 

The gain for Denver in 1939 over 1938 was 178.98 per cent as compared 
with 78.87 per cent in 1940 over 1939. Records for January 1941 show a 
total of 1,840 items requested, representing a 388.71 per cent increase over 
the 319 items reported upon in January 1940. 

Detailed figures of location service are only available for the Philadelphia 
catalog, but the items searched in 1938 represent a 148.35 per cent increase 
over those searched in 1937. The gain in 1939 over 1938 has been computed 
from the figures for the first six months of each year, because records for 

*Tn 19*9 Nebraska libraries of 1000 volumes or more contained only *488476 volumes as 
compared with 9,008,651 in similar Ohio libraries, according to L. R. Wilson, The Oeography 
of Reading (Chicago: American Library Association and the University of Chicago Press, 1938), 
P- 55 - 
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the latter half of 1939 were not kept in detail. For this period the increase 
was 56.50 per cent, whereas the first half of 1940 showed an 81.15 per cent 
increase over the same period for 1939. A report issued by the Board of 
Directors states that this large increase in 1940 “has been due in large meas- 
ure to the activity of one library, that of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
which has used the catalogue to check extensive art bibliographies (between 
6000 and 7000 items) and our figures may therefore be regarded as to some 
extent distorted.”^ 

The Nebraska and Columbus records cover such a short period during 
1939 that the percentages of increase shown for these two catalogs may have 
little significance. A semiannual computation for 1940 may be enlightening. 
Table 50 shows the per cent of increase in each succeeding six months over 
the first six months of service for the separate catalogs. This table gives a 
more complete conception of their relatively steady growth in patronage. 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 



Fig.y.—Per cent of increase each six months over the first six months of service for each union catalog. 


When we consider the volume of service by six-month periods instead of 
by years, we cannot show a continuous increase from period to period. This 
is clearly illustrated by Figure 7. The Denver catalog dropped from a 32 1.39 
per cent increase in the last half of 1939 to a 259.34 per cent in the first half 

“Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, Board of Directors, “An- 
nual Report . . . January 9, 1941," ([Philadelphia, The Catalogue] 1941), P4-S. (Mimeographed.) 
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of 1940. Cleveland’s decrease was in the last half of 1939 and was almost 
regained in the first half of 1940, only to be largely lost again in the second 
half of the latter year. These Cleveland fluctuations are due, as has been dis- 
cussed in part, to two inquiries each involving a large number of tides, one 
for the location of 550 items in January 1939, and one for 336 in April 
1940. These caused abnormal increases during the half-year periods imme- 
diately preceding the decreases. The slight Nebraska reduction in the latter 
half of 1940 was not due, however, to the receipt of any request for an unusu- 
ally large number of items during the first half of the year. Abnormal de- 
mands may also account for Columbus’ decrease during the latter half of 
the same year, although the greatest number of items included in single 
requests to the Columhus catalog was 42, received in February 1940, and 40 
in May. The next largest number was 18 in January. 

A second factor to remember in comparing the volume of service ren- 
dered by each catalog as shown in Table 49 is that individual items do not 
represent the same amount of effort. The searching of a long list of 200 

TABLE 51 


Total Requests for Regional Union Catalog 
Services During 1940 



Total Items 

Separate 

Mean 

Average 



Regional Union Catalogs 

of Service 

Requests 

Median 



Requested 

(Not Items) 


Bibliog. Center for Research 
(Denver) 

Bibliog. Center for Pacific North- 

8,941 

1,882 

4-75 



west (Seattle) 

No statistics of use yet available. 




Note discussion of services planned. 


Cleveland Regional Union Cat- 






alog (Western Reserve University) 

1.483 

526 

2.82 

i 

1-336 

Nebraska Union Catcilog (Lincoln) 
Ohio Union Catalog (State Lib., 

437 

253 

1.72 

1 

1-12 

Columbus) 

Union Library Catalogue of the 

3,704“ 

1,816 

2.04*^ 

1 

1-42 

Atlanta-Athens Area 

No statistics of use yet available. 




Note discussion of services planned. 


Union Library Catalogue of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Area 
Union Catalog of Libraries 

24,275 

5,528'’ 

4 - 39 '’ 



(Nashville) 

Note later discussion of services. 




^The total items req^ucsted of the Ohio Union Catalog is based upon a total of 2,530 items actually located during 
1940, plus the items not found during that same year as calculated from pcrccnt^cs available for books not found during 
three months of 1941. No record of items not found was kept during 1940. The number of separate requests is then 
computed upon the basis of the mean number of items per request for the three months of 1941, or 2.04. 

®The number of separate requests for the Philaddphia union catalog, and the mean average based upon it do not 
include requests for bibliographical data, which are represented in the total in Column 1. 

titles in the English language on the average reading list is not to be com- 
pared with the handling of 200 individual inquiries for rare and elusive 
books or serials with many of the titles in foreign languages. Nor is location 
service for a single request by author the equivalent of a subject inquiry 
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for locations. Serial requests are also far less simple than those for books, 
because the former often concern specific dates or issues, and many serial 
titles or main entries for them are complicated and elusive. 

Table 51 shows the volume of service in terms of separate requests (not 
items) for the year 1940. The mean-average number of items included in a 
single inquiry is also indicated. Because a few long bibliographies checked 
would have an undue effect upon the mean shown here, the median num- 
ber of requests has more significance. This has been computed for the Cleve- 
land, Nebraska, and Columbus requests, for which the median is one each 
as compared with a mean of 2.82, 1.72, and 2.04 respectively. The Cleveland 
catalog received only 12 inquiries for 10 or more items during 1940, and 363 
of the requests concerned single titles. Only two of the Nebraska inquiries 
included 10 or more items each, and 174 of the 253 requests received during 
1940 were for single titles. Thirty-one requests each totaling to or more 
items came to the Columbus catalog during the year, and 1,166 of the 2,081 
inquiries were for one title only. The range in number of items per request 
during 1940 was one to 336 for Cleveland (one to 550 for 1939), one to 12 
for Nebraska, and one to 42 for Columbus. These figures show the relative 
possibility of fluctuations for various periods, resulting from the inclusion 
of one or two inquiries for a large number of items. 

A third factor important to consider when comparing the volume of serv- 
ice requests of the various catalogs is that these regional keys to library 
resources are situated differently with respect to book or research centers 
where large numbers of persons are engaged in the use of libraries for some- 
thing more than recreational purposes. This has already been discusised in 
connection with the Ohio and Nebraska catalogs. The Philadelphia area, 
containing 4,805,252 volumes, ranks sixth among the 77 library centers in 
the United States with 500,000 volumes or more within a radius of 50 miles, 
as noted by L. R. Wilson.^ It holds the highest rank of the .several centers 
included in this study, and it has also received the greatest number of service 
requests. 

Cleveland, ranking seventh in the United States, or second among the five 
regions in our study for which data are available, ranks fourth among the 
five union catalogs in volume of inquiries. As already mentioned, dividing 
its requests with Columbus would partially account for this difference. An- 
other factor is probably the influence of the large Cleveland Public Library, 
which doubtless draws a large number of direct interlibrary loan requests. 
There is no such single large library in the Philadelphia area. Columbus 
ranks twentieth among the 77 centers, third among the five catalogs in terms 
of library resources, and third in volume of service requests. 

Denver is ranked thirty-second by Wilson, placing it fourth among the 

“ L. R. Wilson, op, cit,^ p.i 19. 
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five union-catalog centers; but, actually, a much larger area than that con- 
sidered by Wilson in computing its resources as a center is included in the 
region represented by the Denver catalog, which therefore ranks second in 
service volume. This high rank in number of requests may be partially 
accounted for also by the bibliographical tools supplementing the catalog. 
It is perhaps incorrect to class all requests received or filled by the Bibli- 
ographical Center for Research as union-catalog services, for many of the 
inquiries would no doubt never have been received, or successfully answered 
if received, by a union catalog functioning alone. The requests have been 
included within these tables partly because it is difficult to separate union- 
catalog and non-union-catalog operations for the entire period covered, and 
partly because it has seemed desirable to show all services in which the union 
catalogs have played a part. An attempt will be made in a later chapter to 
distinguish between union catalog services and those performed by other 
tools or agencies within the bibliographical center. 

Nebraska is thirty-seventh in the Wilson table, fifth among our five cata- 
logs, and fifth in volume of service. See Table 52 for a summary of the data 
in these last paragraphs. 


TABLE 52 

Rank of Union Catalog Centers in Terms of Library Resources 
Compared with Volume of Service Requests 


Library Center or Union Catalog 

Rank among 

77 Library 
Centers 

Rank as Library 
Center among Five 
Union Catalogs 

Rank in Volume 
of Service 
Requests 

Philadelphia 

6 

I 

I 

Denver 

32 

4 

2 

Ohio (Columbus) 

20 

3 

3 

Cleveland 

7 

2 

4 

Nebraska 

37 

5 

5 


We might gain another and similar impression if we were to show the 
use made of each union catalog in proportion to the total use made of the 
cooperating libraries in its region during the same period, and compare 
these percentages for the different areas. It would seem that these propor- 
tions would also indicate, more accurately than the total number of items 
requested, the value of the catalogs to their individual regions, although 
perhaps not their value to national scholarship or to research as a whole. 

We may summarize this discussion of the volume of service of regional 
union catalogs by stating that the extent of their use varies greatly as affected 
by their age; by the number of cooperating libraries; by the variety and type 
of requests received, aS partially determined by the availability of other bib- 
liographical tools; and by the location of the catalog with respect to Ubrary 
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centers. The volume of service has grown greatly and steadily from year to 
year with a few semiannual fluctuations, particularly in the case of the Cleve- 
land catalog. The fluctuations are chiefly due to the inclusion of single 
requests for a large number of items of service in the periods immediately 
preceding the decreases. At all times the volume for each center has re- 
mained well above that for the first few months of the catalog’s existence, 
the range of increase over this period for the last half of 1940 extending from 
45.10 per cent for Columbus to 591.30 per cent for the Denver Bibliograph- 
ical Center. 



CHAPTER 9: Raugc of Preseut Services 


A NUMBER OF POSSIBLE SERVICES OF REGIONAL UNION CATALOGS HAVE BEEN 

mentioned by various writers, and it is not difficult to outline an impressive 
list of theoretically potential functions, but the practical man in the field, 
as well as the scientific investigator, is inclined to ask how many of these 
different services existing catalogs actually perform. The immediate prob- 
lem is to answer this question. It must be remembered at the same time 
that the fact that no existing catalog performs a particular service is not 
proof that the service is impracticable. Regional union catalogs, as they are 
considered here, are relatively new, and the task of compiling them has in 
itself been tremendous. Most of them have been created with simple loca- 
tion service in mind, and neither the staff nor the funds have thus far been 
available for extending their functions much beyond this one activity. 

It seems quite natural for a union catalog or any other public tool or 
institution to be called upon for only those services which it advertises and 
which it is organized to provide. Union catalogs differ essentially in organi- 
zation and in the range of variety of services which they find it possible to 
offer. At Lincoln, Nebraska, and Columbus, Ohio, the catalog stands more 
or less as a separate unit, with location of materials for interlibrary loan 
its chief function. At Denver it is only one instrument, an important one, 
to be sure, in a bibliographical center containing many trade, subject, and 
“location” bibliographies and union lists which help supplement the cata- 
log and enable the staff to answer a wide range of requests. 

The Cleveland Union Catalog is located in the library of Western Reserve 
University where other bibliographical tools are at least accessible, but it 
has had only one professional staff member to handle all requests and super- 
vise the maintenance of the catalog with some clerical assistance. Refer- 
ence questions or subject requests have ordinarily been presented to the 
staff of the reference or circulation departments of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library, rather than to the supervisor of the union catalog. The 
close proximity of the Cleveland Public Library and its reference department 
has also affected the need for many reference services, and has tended to 
limit the range of the union catalog’s activities. 

Altljiough the Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Area has been housed since the fall of 1940 in a University of Pennsylvania 
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building, it is not in the main university library building, and as yet has 
only a few other supplementary bibliographical tools. The location of 
library materials cind the furnishing of bibliographical information for 
cataloging and other purposes are the catalog’s major work, but it has per- 
formed various other services. A bibliographical center is now being organ- 
ized around the catalog. 

The Union Catalog of Libraries of Nashville is located in the Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries building recently completed on the Vanderbilt campus. 
As in the case of the Cleveland catalog at Western Reserve, there are few, 
if any, bibliographies considered as a unit with the union catalog, though 
the tools of the adjoining library are accessible. 

At Seattle, Washington, the union catalog is a unit in what is to be a 
Bibliographical Center for the Pacific Northwest, and the catalog is being 
placed in separate quarters with provision for many additional author, sub- 
ject, and “location” bibliographies. It should be possible, if adequate help 
is provided, for this Center to perform many bibliographical services not 
possible with union catalogs used alone. Seattle’s geographical location, at 
some distance from other book centers, would seem to make these services 
particularly desirable. 

The Union Library Catalogue of the Atlanta-Athens Area, now in process 
of creation, is located in the Emory University Library building. A bib- 
liographical center is to be developed around this tool, although complete 
and final plans for its services have not been announced. 

All of Aese factors have affected, and in some instances actually deter- 
mined, the types of service which various union catalogs can and do perform. 
The knowledge of their organization and location should give a better 
understanding of their limitations and range of services. These services will 
next be taken up individually within related groups and discussed in more 
detail. They have been classified under five headings as follows: 

(1) Location services 

(2) Bibliographical services 

(3) Contributions to regional development 

(4) Contributions to national service 

(5) Miscellaneous services 


I.OCATION Services 

The location of a needed book by a given author in one or more libraries 
within the region is the most obvious and perhaps the most important serv- 
ice for which regional union catalogs have been established. This statement 
probably does not hold for depository catalogs of printed cards assembled 
by a few of the larger libraries chiefly for bibliographical purposes, but a 
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glance at Table 53 will show the importance o£ location service among those 
services rendered by the catalogs studied. The table indicates for each union 
catalog the number of items for which locations were requested during 1940 
by libraries and individuals, by other regional union catalogs, and by the 
National Union Catalog, as well as the total items for which locations were 
requested of each center by all of these patrons. The number of items of 
service of all kinds requested of each catalog, and the per cent of the grand 
total representing location requests to the individual catalogs are also shown. 
There are, of course, a great many services rendered by regional union cata- 
logs of an indirect nature rather than in the form of requested items which 
can be definitely numbered and counted. These will be discussed later. 

Over 85 per cent of the services requested of the five catalogs for whicli 
statistics are available during the year 1 940 involve the location of materials 
for interlibrary loan, photographic reproduction and other purposes. Two 
of the catalogs, Nebraska and Ohio, had no other recorded requests, and a 
third, Cleveland, came within a fraction of one per cent of falling into this 
class. The catalogs performing the largest percentage of other services are 
two of the older ones, Denver and Philadelphia. It should be noted that 
each of these forms part of a bibliographical center, though the collection 
at Philadelphia is not yet fully developed. In addition to possessing more 
bibliographical tools than the other catalogs, these two institutions are 
more adequately staffed and therefore able to offer services not possible, at 
present, for the other three catalogs. The Denver Center, po.ssessing the 
largest collection of tools other than the union catalog and most highly de- 
veloped as a bibliographical center, has rendered the largest percentage of 
services other than the mere citation of locations for needed materials— 
31.41 per cent. 

Only two catalogs, those of Denver and Philadelphia, regularly check the 
weekly list of unlocated items sent out by the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog. These lists, including 1,583 items in iQ-io, considerably swell their 
totals. Western Reserve University Library also receives these lists but does 
not check them with the Cleveland Union Catalog located in the same build- 
ing. The supervisor of the Cleveland catalog has expressed a willingness, 
however, to check the lists. All other regional union catalogs, including 
Cleveland, receive and check requests from the Denver Center, but do not 
send lists in return. 

The rank of the five catalogs according to number of items of location 
service requested is the same as for total service requests, a fact to be expected 
since the majority of all inquiries are of this nature. 

The success of the regional union catalogs in citing library locations for 
items searched during 1940 is shown in Table 54, indicating the number 
and per cent of items found and also the number and per cent of items for 
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which locations within the region were obtained. Only the Bibliographical 
Center at Denver cited locations outside its region, if we consider the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, whose holdings are shown in the Cleveland catalog, as 
a part of the Cleveland area. Of 28,688 items searched in the five union cata- 
logs, 20,147, or 70.23 per cent, were located, and 18,370, or 64.03 per cent 
(approximately two thirds) were located within the region served. 

The Denver Center located the largest per cent of items searched, 95.59, 
but the smallest per cent within its region, 56.53. The union catalog there 
contains a depository of printed cards from John Crerar Library and the 
Library of Congress and also uses various union lists of serials and other 
bibliographies citing locations outside the region. 

The Ohio catalog at Columbus was next most successful in finding loca- 
tions for the items requested. It searched 3,244 items during 1940 and 
found 76.39 per cent of them, all within the region. It should be remem- 
bered that the estimated number of items found by this catalog is based 
upon the per cent found during April, May, and June 1941. 

Location of rare books.— The findings of rare items or seldom-used sets 
which may then be borrowed instead of purchased is one of several purposes 
served by the location of a needed book by a given author. It would be dif- 
ficult to separate this type of material from all others for which locations 
were asked of the union catalogs, but an examination of the titles involved 
indicates that a fairly large per cent fall into one or the other of these two 
classes. The service enables libraries to avoid at least a portion of the un- 
necessary duplication of purchase tliat otherwise might take place. 

As some indication of the rarity of the items searched, those found only in 
one library by the Bibliographical Center at Denver during alternate months 
of 1940 were counted. The tabulation involved all materials searched dur- 
ing these six months with the exception of checklists received from the 
National Union Catalog and long bibliographies for which there were no 
full records of titles and locations. Out of 1,339 items searched during this 
period, 490, or 36.59 per cent, were located in only one library either inside 
or outside of the region covered. Out of 3,704 items searched by the Colum- 
bus catalog during the year 1940, 563, or 15.20 per cent, were owned by one 
library only. Of the 572 titles searched in the Nebraska catalog from Novem- 
ber 15, 1939, to April 29, 1941, a total of 136, or 23.78 per cent were held 
by a single institution. The number of titles for which sole locations were 
found out of the 5,615 included in the above samples from the three catalogs 
is 1,189, or 21.19 per cent. This means that more than one out of every five 
titles searched could be located by the union catalogs in only one library. 
The fact that these titles are owned by so few libraries would seem to indi- 
cate that they are rare or not used often enough to warrant their purchase 
by many individual institutions. 
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Location for reproduction— Another aspect of location service is the find- 
ing for filming, or other photographic reproduction, of copies of rare books 
when these are unavailable for interlibrary loan or when a loan is unsatis- 
factory. Many rare items are too fragile or too valuable to be sent out as 
interlibrary loans, and it is not always possible for the would-be users to go 
to the libraries holding them. A microfilm copy or photostat is a solution 
to this problem, but the book must be located before it can be filmed. Union 
catalogs perform this service. The purpose for which the location of a book 
is requested is seldom known by persons in charge of the catalogs, and their 
records show only two instances in which the desire for a photographic 
reproduction was mentioned during the year 1940. These were among re- 
quests coming to the Denver Center. No doubt many other such requests 
for material which could not be loaned were made directly to the libraries 
cited by the catalogs. The Supervisor of the Cleveland Regional Union 
Catalog stated during an interview that Western Reserve University faculty 
members and graduate students have made such use of the catalog, especially 
in the case of material located in the University of Michigan. The other 
union catalog administrators had no knowledge of the extent to which this 
purpose has been served. 

Few of the libraries represented in the union catalogs possess equipment 
for filming, and that fact limits the extent to which reproduction service 
is possible. In the Denver region the University of Colorado Library at 
Boulder has established a filming laboratory with two good cameras. The 
institution also has two smaller cameras which it will lend. The Denver 
Public Library has bought a new Recordak reading machine and plans to 
put its Argus camera in the Bibliographical Center. The Denver catalog 
also cites locations in John Crerar Library and the Library of Congress where 
filming equipment is available. Certainly few of the small public libraries 
of Ohio or Nebraska own equipment for making photographic reproduc- 
tions. Most of the library collections included in the Philadelphia catalog 
are relatively close at hand and can be visited by the patrons after they locate 
their materials through the catalog. 

Expediting interlibrary loans.— Increasing the speed with which interli- 
brary loans are effected and thereby aiding studies or laboratory work de- 
pendent upon loans is another value claimed for location service. Union 
catalogs can cite locations within the region for materials which might other- 
wise be attained only at great distances and at great cost of time. The 
assumption is that in a region possessing no union catalog, a librarian desir- 
ing a book not likely to be very commonly held is prone to write either to 
a library known to specialize in the field involved or to the largest library in 
the region. Fearing that these libraries may not own the book, or upon 
learning that they do not, the librarian feels that he cannot waste valuable 
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time writing to other small libraries in the area, and therefore writes directly 
to the union catalog at the Library of Congress. Unless the book is located 
in the Library of Congress collection and is available for loan, it will be 
necessary for the librarian to wait for a reply citing another location and then 
write to the indicated library, perhaps in the East. The need for the material 
may have vanished and the patience of the patron be exhausted before the 
book actually arrives. 

The large percentage of items searched during 194° located within 
the region by the five union catalogs from which data are available has 
already been mentioned. Of 28,688 items searched, 64.03 per cent were so 
located, as shown in Table 54. All locations cited by these five union cata- 
logs are within the region served except some of those secured through the 
Bibliographical Center at Denver. Only 56.53 per cent of the items searched 
by Denver during six alternate months of 1940 ivere found within the region. 


Auth. 


Title 


fCail No.) 



(Date Pub) (Place nub.. Publisher. Vols.. naees) 



(Date of 
reauest) 

(Description of borrower, his use for 
book, and college dent, or subject) 

Did vou secure book? Yes |NoI I SubJ 1 


From what library? 

Ylhat union catalog or list used to locate the book? 


Your library code. 

Date received 


Fig.8.—Form filled out for interlibrary loans requested by libraries cooperating with Bibliograph- 
ical Center, Denver. 

Cooperating libraries in the Rocky Mountain region were asked to record 
on slips similar to that in Figure 8, each item requested by them as an inter- 
library loan during 1940 and January 1941, showing what union catalog or 
list had been used to locate the book and from what library, if any, it had 
been secured. Replies were received from 21 of the 25 Colorado libraries, 
although two of them had kept no records and four others had requested no 
loans. Two out of four New Mexico libraries replied, as did two out of four 
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for Utah, and both Wyoming libraries, making a total of 27 replies out of 
a possible 35. Most of those failing to reply were small branch or special 
libraries which had probably requested very few loans. Only one library 
borrowing heavily through the Bibliographical Center, the University of 
Denver, failed to report, although some of the data for other libraries were 
incomplete. A total of 3,071 titles were reported upon, but of these 182 out 
of 188 requested by the Ilifif School of Theology were secured direct for 
classroom purposes from the library of the University of Denver located on 
the same campus. Nine hundred and seventy of 972 estimated loans of the 
Univei'sity of Denver Library School were secured for similar classroom use 
direct from the Denver Public Library just across the street. These are hardly 
typical interlibrary loans, and if the figures concerning them were used the 
results would be distorted. If they are omitted along with 1 1 items lacking 
sufficient information, there is left a total of 1,889 items. Of these, 1,033, 
54.69 per cent, were searched through the Bibliographical Center and 739, 
or 39.12 per cent, were requested direct of the lending library. In addition, 
117, or 6.19 per cent, were sent to the Library of Congress or its union cata- 
log without any previous attempt being made to locate them. A large num- 
ber of the items requested directly were periodicals located through the 
Union List of Serials, or theses found ip various lists of such material. The 
figures given above show more use of the Center than any other agency to 
facilitate interlibrary loans. If Colorado libraries alone are considered, the 
per cent of their total loans requested through the Bibliographical Center is 
still greater, i.e., 62.43. That for New Mexico libraries reporting is only 1.69, 
for Utah libraries 4.84, and for libraries reporting from Wyoming, 49.79. 

Further evidence to indicate that the Bibliographical Center has enabled 
libraries to secure interlibrary loans nearer at hand and with greater speed 
is presented in Table 55. The table shows that 55.18 per cent of all items 
searched through the Center, as reported by the 27 libraries, was secured 
from within the region, as compared with only 32.07 per cent of those re- 
quested directly of the individual libraries aside from the Library of Con- 
gress.i It might still take as long or longer to secure the items searched 
through the Center were it not for the fact that the Center also serves as a 
forwarding agency, a function described later. 

These 27 libraries were also asked to note the date upon which locations 
for each item were requested of the Center and the date that the material 
was received as a loan. Only eight of the libraries were able to furnish this 
information— six Colorado libraries and one each from New Mexico and 
Wyoming, all fortunately located at varying distances from Denver. A tabu- 

‘The 55.18 per cent of all items searched through the Denver Center during 1940 and January 
1941 and located within the region as reported by these 27 libraries, compares closely with the 
56.5s per cent of the sample taken from the Center records for the odd months of 1940 which 
were located within the region. 
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iation ot tlie information (see Table 56) siiowed a median of eight days 
required to secure a loan searched through the Bibliographical Center, eight 
days to secure a loan requested directly, and nine days for loans through the 
Library of Congress or its union catalog. This would seem to indicate 
prompt service on the part of the Center. It should be remembered also 
that most of the items requested directly were located through the Union 
List of Serials, or through a list of theses, or had been borrowed before; their 
locations were thus established and material could be requested of a library 
known to possess it. If all materials searched by the Center, and for which 
locations were not previously known, had been requested directly of librar- 
ies, much would probably have been found only after two or three inquiries 
or not at all, thereby greatly increasing the median length of time required 
to secure materials directly. The Center might also have secured a better 
showing on length of time involved if it had been less persistent in finding- 
elusive items. Limiting consideration to items for which complete informa- 
tion was provided and which could be located in the union catalog imme- 
diately, the length of time elapsing between the date of request and receipt 
of the material would be much shorter. The Center staff takes pride in 
its reputation for a high percentage of locations, however, and has often 
searched for many days and engaged in a vast amount of correspondence in 
order to locate an item. These instances have increased the median number 
of days required to secure loans through this agency, while increasing the 
percentage of items located. Not only did the Center enable libraries to 
secure more of their interlibrary loans from within the region, but it also 
filled a larger percentage of requests than were filled by the libraries receiv- 
ing direct inquiries. It failed to locate only 6.10 per cent of items searched; 
while, on the other hand, 11.91 per cent of the materials requested directly 
were not located, and 32.48 per cent of the requests sent first to the Library 
of Congress were not located. It is possible, of course, that titles requested 
of the Library of Congress were more rare than those searched in the Bib- 
liographical Center. Some data bearing upon this point will be presented 
in a later chapter. 

The range of the median number of days required for any one library to 
secure loans for which locations were requested through the Bibliographical 
Center was 5.5 for Loretto Heights College at Loretto, Colorado, to 9.5 for 
Adams State Teachers College at Alamosa, Colorado. The range for items 
requested directly was from seven for Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Western State College, Gunnison, and the University of Wyoming at Lara- 
mie, to 10 for the University of Colorado. Those items located by the 
Library of Congress or its union catalog had a median range from nine for 
Colorado College and the University of New Mexico to 22 for the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, although the next largest median num!)er of days was 
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11.5 for the University of Colorado. 

Direct transmission of interlibrary-loan requests.— Th.t forwarding of a 
request for an interlibrary loan directly to one of the libraries holding the 
item by those in charge of the union catalog has already been mentioned as 
a possible saving in time and effort. The Denver Center is the only catalog 
performing this service. All others merely report the locations to the inquir- 
ing library or individual. Some of the libraries in the Denver region, par- 
ticularly the University of Denver, and, prior to May 1941, the Denver Pub- 
lic Library did not wish this service, for they could secure the locations by 
telephone and place their own requests for the material on the same day. 
Nevertheless, of the 1,339 items searched in the catalog for libraries and 
individuals as a part of the sample for the odd alternate months of 1 940, the 
Center was asked to secure 563 items as interlibrary loans. Requests for 492, 
or 87.39 per cent, of these 563 items were forwarded by the Center directly 
to the libraries holding the material. At the same time a report on the action 
was sent to the requesting library. 

This type of service helps to hasten the arrival of borrowed material, often 
by several days. A code system might be worked out by those in charge of 
a union catalog, printed on forms and distributed to borrowing libraries, to 
be checked and used in placing inquiries. The form would indicate the cir- 
cumstances under which a request should be forwarded— i.e., when a given 
type of library, located within a given distance, and lending under given 
regulations, possessed the identical edition desired or another edition, etc. 

Better distribution of interlibrary loans.— The securing of a more even 
distribution of interlibrary loans, lessening the burden upon the one or two 
larger libraries in the region and relieving the pressure on individual copies 
of rare or fragile items, is still another possible value claimed for regional 
union-catalog location service. 

As evidence of this point, the Columbus union catalog cited locations in 40 
different libraries during 1940 in answer to requests. The Denver Center 
cited locations in 41 libraries within the region and 44 additional libraries 
outside the region during the odd months of the same year. Materials were 
located in 40 libraries by the Cleveland catalog for its patrons during 1940, 
and the Nebraska catalog mentioned locations in 30 libraries. The fact that 
a large number of libraries were included in these citations is not, of course, 
complete evidence that the actual loans were well-distributed. In all regions 
except the Denver area the locations are merely reported to the inquiring 
library, and it selects the institution from which it wishes to borrow. These 
varied citations would at least make possible a better distribution of loans 
than would otherwise be practicable or even possible. Of the 2,530 items 
found by the Columbus catalog during 1940, a total of 802, or 31.70 per 
cent, were located in five or more libraries as shown in Table 57. The Cleve- 
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land catalog cited locations for 895 items during 1940, including those re- 
quested by other regional union catalogs. Of this number, 493, or 55.08 per 
cent, were located in five or more libraries. During the period from Novem- 
ber 15, 1939 to April 29, i94i> the Nebraska catalog located 46 out of the 
368 items found, or 12.5 per cent, in five or more libraries. The Denver 
Center located 214, or 16.72 per cent of the 1,280 titles found by it during 
the six odd months of 1940, in five or more libraries. The data for the Phil- 
adelphia catalog are incomplete on this point, but the figures given for the 
other four catalogs provide sufficient evidence that these instruments have 
made a wider distribution of loans possible. 

TABLE 57 

Per Cent of Items Found by Each Union Catalog Which 
Were Located in Five or More Libraries 


Union Catalog 

Period Covered 

Total Items 
Found 

Jsfurnber 
Located in 

Five or More 
Libraries 

Per Cent 
Located in 

Five or More 
Libraries 

Cleveland 

1940 

895 

493 

55 -o 8 

Columbus 

1940 

2,530 

802 

31.70 

Denver 

Odd six months of 1 940 

i,s8o 

214 

16.7a 

Nebraska 

Nov. 15, 1939- 

368 

46 

12.5 

Total 

Apr. 29, 1941 

5 >o 73 

I. .555 

30.65 


It is one thing, of course, to say that a more even distribution of loans 
has been made possible, and quite another to say that it has actually resulted. 
In an attempt to determine the actual effect of the Denver Center and its 
union catalog upon this distribution, there were counted the sources from 
which interlibrary loans were secured by the 27 cooperating libraries report- 
ing for 1940 and January 1941. The results are shown in Tables 58 and 59. 

Table 58 shows the number of institutions supplying a given number of 
items to these co6||yating libraries as a result of direct reipiests, compared 
with those resultin^rom citations by the Center. During the period checked, 
98 libraries received direct requests for 755 titles, and 105 supplied loans 
totaling 949 items as a result of citations through the Center. The largest 
per cent of libraries in each group furnished less than 10 titles each: 82.65 
per cent of those receiving requests directly, and 84.76 per cent of those cited. 
When all institutions supplying less than 20 items are considered, 92.85 per 
cent fall into the first group and 93.33 per cent into the second, indicating 
a slightly wider distribution of loans as a result of locations given by the 
Center. It is also probable that many of the loans falling into the latter 
group would have gone to libraries in the first group already furnishing a 
large number. This assumption is partially borne out by the fact that loans 
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were made as a result of Center citations by lo libraries within the Rocky 
Mountain region receiving no direct requests. It should be remembered 
that items received directly were usually known to be held by libraries from 
which they were requested, whereas locations were not known for titles 
searched through the Union Catalog at Denver. The chief sources used to 
discover locations for the first group were the Union List of Serials^ which 
indicates almost no holdings for the Denver region, and lists of theses noting 

TABLE 58 

Distribution of Interlibrary Loans Requested Direct Compared with 
Distribution of Those Searched Through the Bibliographical 
Center, Denver, by Twenty-seven Sample Libraries®^ 


Number of 
Inter-library 
Loans Secured 
per Library 

Number of 
Libraries Receiving 
Given Number 
of Requests 
Direct 

Per Cent of 
Toted Libraries 
Receiving Requests 
Direct 

Number of 
Libraries Receiving 
Requests through 
Bibliographical 
Center 

Per Cent of 
Total Libraries 
Receiving Requests 
through Biblio- 
graphical Center 

1-9 

81 

83.65 

99 

84.76 

lo-ig 

10 

10.20 

9 

8-57 

20-29 

2 

2.04 

2 

1.90 

so'sg 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

40-49 

2 

2.04 

i 

•95 

50-59 

I 

1.02 

0 

.00 

60-69 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

70-79 

I 

1.02 

0 

.00 

80—89 

0 

.00 

2 

1.90 

90-99 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

I 00-109 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

I lO-I 19 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

I20-I29 

I 

1.02 

0 

.00 

I30-I39 

0 

.00 

I 

•95 

I 40-1 49 

0 

.00 ' 

0 

.00 

150-159 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

160-169 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

170-179 

0 

.00 ® 

0 

.00 

180-189 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

I 90-1 99 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

200-209 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

210-219 

0 

.00 

1 

•95 

Total 

98 

100.00 

105 

100.00 


a Based upon data secured from the librarians of 27 libraries in the four states represented by the Rocky Mountain 
region who were asked to record on slips all interlibrary loans requested from whatever source duriM 1940 and January 
1 941, with the name of the library from which each was secured, and the location tool used, if any. The median number 
of items requested direct is 3.06, and of those items located by the Denver Center it is 2.94. 

the fostering institutions. It is therefore natural that these loans would be 
scattered over a large number of libraries. It is also logical to assume that 
if no regional union catalog or center had been available, a very large pro- 
portion of the 949 titles in the second group, for which no locations were 
known, would have been requested from two or three large libraries thought 
likely to possess them. It is not reasonable to think that these requests 
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would have been sent to 105 different libraries if no regional catalog had 
been used. 

Table 59 presents another pattern of distribution, showing the loans by 
number of items secured from each institution supplying more than 10 to the 
libraries reporting. The table also shows the per cent each institution’s 
loans represent of the total secured by this method, and the library’s rank 
in the group based upon the percentage. Twenty-four different libraries 
supplied to or more titles in one or the other of the two groups. Seventeen 
of the 24 furnished 10 or more items upon direct request, and 16 as a result 
of citations by the Center. Only nine libraries fell into both groups, which 
would seem further to substantiate our assumption that the Denver catalog 
has been responsible for a more even distribution of interlibrary loans. 

Seven libraries in each group answered 20 or more requests. Only three 
libraries appeared in both groups of seven. The Denver Public Library 
received the largest number of requests in each case— 128 and 219 respec- 
tively. The Library of Congress ranked second in number of items requested 
in both groups (75 and 134). In the group of libraries from which loans 
were requested as a result of the Center’s citations, the University of Denver 
ranked third, with 17 items; in the group from which material was requested 
directly, it ranked ninth, with 82. The remaining four libraries in each 
group of seven did not duplicate any of those in the other body. The evi- 
dence clearly indicates that a union catalog or bibliographical center does 
tend to secure a more even distribution of interlibrary loans than would 
otherwise result. 


Bibliographical Services 

Those in charge of the union catalogs have failed to distinguish clearly 
in their records between all bibliographical services and straight location 
services. The Denver Center is the only example studied where a real 
attempt at a distinction has been made. By actual count, its records note 
2,210 items for which bibliographical information was requested during 
1940. This information was desired as an aid in acquisition in 230 cases. 
The Cleveland catalog records mention two items for which bibliographical 
information was requested during the same year by individuals desiring to 
purchase the titles. The Director of the Philadelphia catalog estimated that 
bibliographical information had been requested during 1940 for about 
2000 items, but he would not attempt an estimate of the number of instances 
in which the information was desired for use in acquisition. He says, 

... we have distinguished between two different kinds of bibliographical 
service: the one is connected with location service and counted only as such; a 
second kind consists of correcting cards, checking Library of Congress entries, 
and actual assistance in bibliographical work. We have estimated this latter type 
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as amounting to about 2,000 requests.^ 

The Supervisor o£ the Ohio catalog at Columbus stated in a personal 
interview that this instrument had as yet been used for bibliographical 
purposes only by the State Library located in the same building. Those in 
charge hope that individuals will come in and use the catalog for these and 
other purposes when it becomes better publicized locally. 

Although the Nebraska catalog’s records do not distinguish bibliographical 
from location service, a staff member in charge stated that the catalog has 
been used frequently for the former, particularly by the State Historical 
Library and the State Library Commission in the same building. 

An analysis of requests for bibliographical information coming to the Bib- 
liographical Center at Denver and contained in the sample six months of 
1940, previously mentioned, shows 121 items for which order information 
was desired. In 51 cases the name of the publisher was wanted. In 44, gen- 
eral bibliographical information was requested. In 32 instances the date of 
publication, in 30 the price, in 28 the place of publication, and in four the 
title was the particular item of information wished. Two or more of these 
bibliographical items were needed for a given title in several instances. 
Fifty-four of the 121 requests came from two Denver libraries, 36 from the 
Denver Public Library, and 18 from the University of Denver. In addition 
to specific requests for bibliographical information, there were many requests 
for location service which could not be filled until the bibliographical items 
had been corrected or completed. This point will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

A cataloging aid.— The bibliographical information for 1,902 of the total 
of 2,210 items requested of the Denver Center during 1940 was wanted for 
cataloging purposes. The catalog, which contains a set of Library of Con- 
gress printed cards, was used by catalogers for author entries, series notes, 
and other bibliographical details, as well as for classification numbers, subject 
headings, and numbers to be used in ordering printed cards. The finding of 
these order numbers for Library of Congress cards represented the largest 
volume of service in terms of titles searched in the catalog, but not in terms 
of individual requests. 

The Director of the Philadelphia catalog stated tliat the correct entry or 
other information for aid in cataloging was requested for about 1,700 items 
during 1940. The catalog has also been used extensively over a period of 
several years by the Library Company of Philadelphia in recataloging its 
collection of about 400,000 cards.® This has chiefly meant the copying of 

“Rudolph Hirsch.Irom typewritten letter of September u, 1941, to the author. 

•A. B. Berthold, "The Union Catalog Idea,” in W. M. Randall, ed.. The Acquisition and 
Cataloging of Books (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), p.s48. See also R. B. Downs 
"Report of a Survey of the Library Company of Philadelphia,” June s6, 1940. (Typewritten 
manuscript.) 
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the union catalog cards for books owned by the library. The Philadelphia 
catalog has also been used in the cataloging of the library of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. In addition to this service a list of Russian Corporate entries has 
been compiled by the bibliogiapher and published as a cataloging aid to 
other libraries.^ A list of Pennsylvania State headings now being compiled 
by Pennsylvania State College with the use of the Union Library Catalogue, 
and the catalog of the State Library at Harrisburg, should be another helpful 
aid to catalogeis. 

Although no figures covering the use of other union catalogs to improve 
the cataloging in their respective regions exist, some information on this 
point has been secured from individual union catalog supervisors. The 
Cleveland and Columbus catalogs have been used “very little” for this pur- 
pose, although the latter has supplied missing title pages in a few instances. 
The Nebraska catalog has been used by the State Library Commission in 
its own cataloging but not by others. 

The Nashville catalog has also been used by the catalogers in Vanderbilt 
University Library, to verify or complete author entries or other biblio- 
graphical details, although the set of Library of Congress printed cards 
owned by the library has not been filed in the union catalog and often 
supplies needed cataloging information. All supervisors admit the ex- 
istence of much greater possibilities in the use of these tools to help improve 
the cataloging in their respective regions. 

Compilation or checking of author and subject bibliographies.— Tht 
union catalog makes it extremely easy to compile a bibliography of any 
author’s works which are available in the region. In fact, such a bibliography 
already exists in the catalog itself and may be copied, with locations noted, 
and mimeographed or printed for distribution if desirable. Union catalogs 
can be particularly useful in compiling lists of the works of regional authors. 
The compilation of a subject bibliography by like means has not been 
quite so simple. In most cases it has required the use of other tools to com- 
pile a subject bibliography which could then be converted into a regional 
list by checking with the catalog for locations. In some instances, printed 
subject bibliographies already in existence have been checked in this way 
by or for individual libraries. The Bibliographical Center at Denver com- 
piled 78 bibliographies during the year 1940; and mimeographed checklists 
of regional holdings in several fields have been issued during its lifetime. 
Some examples are: The Spanish Civil War and its Political, Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Ideological Background and Child Psychology, a Bibliography 
of Books in English, both compiled by Floyd Hardin and issued in 1938, 

A. B. Berthold, "Russian Coiporate Headings; A List of Over One Thousand Russian Head- 
ings for Official and Semi-official Bodies, Based Chiefly on the Holdings of the Union Library 
Catalogue, with an Attempt at Their Identification for Cataloguing Purposes” (Philadelphia: 
Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia, 1939). (Mimeographed.) 
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as Regional Checklists, Number 2 and 4 respectively. These lists are an- 
notated in part. 

The subject bibliographies dealt with such varied topics as accounting, 
Negro vocations, conquest of the Philippine Islands, Mexican folklore, the 
use of glass in the construction of buildings, propaganda, and Canada and its 
relations with the United States. An extensive reading list composed of a 
large number of sections was developed on the last topic for use in a seminar 
held at the University of Denver. The seminar became city-wide and the 
material was used over the radio, credit being given to the Bibliographical 
Center for preparation of the bibliography showing where reading materials 
could be secured. 

In addition to requests for compilation of bibliographies, 56 of the 1,539 
items for which locations were asked of the Denver catalog during the sample 
six months of 1940 already mentioned, were in the form of subject requests. 

Obviously, this service is one which cannot be perfonned with the use of 
an author union catalog alone. None of the catalogs studied has yet been 
fully organized for the purpose of filling subject requests except the one at 
Denver, nor do they advertise that they will compile bibliographies upon 
demand. There is nothing, however, to keep them from checking subject 
bibliographies for regional locations. The Philadelphia center has acquired 
a few important bibliographical tools, such as Bestennan’s World Bibliog- 
raphy of Bibliographies, Bohatta’s Internationale Bibliographie der Biblio- 
graphien. The Bibliographic Index, tlie subject bibliographies and lists 
issued from time to time by the Division of Bibliography of the Library of 
Congress, and a considerable number of similar works, but, as yet, these are 
used chiefly by patrons to locate other bibliographies, or by the union- 
catalog staff as a guide in referring patrons to cooperating libraries possess- 
ing bibliographies on the subjects of inquiry. One of the most important 
of this Center’s tools is a classified subject bibliography file on cards in 
process of compilation. The file is based upon 13.575 Library of Congress 
catalog cards in the subject classification Z (Bibliography), augmented by 
8,800 other cards in the classifications A to W properly belonging in such 
a file because of their bibliographical value. Current reference works are to 
be added as published. Another WPA project now under way is the com- 
pilation of a partial classified subject index to the Catalogue, using approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 duplicate cards removed from it in the process of combin- 
ing identical entries.® When completed, these projects should provide the 
tools to deal fairly effectively with subject requests. Nevertheless, the Di- 
rector of the Union Library Catalogue writes as follows: 


' Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, Board of Oirectors, ‘‘Annual 
Report,” January 9, 1941, p.5. (Mimeographed.) 
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The compilation of bibliographies is definitely not a function of the Union 
Library Catalogue. As this function is defined at present, we either direct inquirers 
to places where material can be found, or we advise them on methods and pro- 
cedure in the compilation of bibliographies. Actual compilation of lists is envis- 
aged for later, but only against remuneration.® 

As an aid in directing inquirers “to places where material can be found,” 
the Center has a file of reports on 191 individual libraries, containing a sum- 
mary of information secured through visits or questionnaires. In addition 
to other information, each report lists the fields especially well covered in 
each library. A subject card has also been made for each field or special col- 
lection listed. These cards indicate in more detail the specific strength in 
each instance. More than 1,200 cards describing special collections on 
about 600 difiEerent subjects had been made prior to June 1941.’ 

Although the Union Library Catalogue staff does not consider the com- 
pilation of bibliographies to be its function at present, the Director reports 
that a list of works of a given author, held by libraries in the area, has been 
compiled by individual patrons in many instances. Several important subject 
bibliographies have been checked by the staff of the Catalogue for locations, 
for more complete bibliographical information, and for any additions to each 
author’s contributions as shown by this regional index. Outstanding ex- 
amples are Henry Russell Hitchcock’s American Architectural Books; Port- 
folios and Pamphlets Published in America Before i8p^; and Louis C. Kar- 
pinski’s Bibliography of Mathematical Works Printed in America Through 
i8$o. Lunt checked the Catalogue for material in writing his History of 
England. The Bibliographical Planning Committee is also compiling a 
Union List of Periodicals in the Field of Education showing holdings in four 
important libraries in the area, though no particular use is made of the 
Union Library Catalogue in the process. 

The checking of subject bibliographies for regional holdings was sug- 
gested for the Cleveland catalog, but little has yet been done, according to its 
supervisor. The Columbus catalog was used to check a few subject bib- 
liographies, but none has been compiled by the staff of either of these two 
catalogs. The Nebraska staff filled “a few individual subject requests,” but 
these are not encouraged, and no special facilities to take care of them are 
provided. Only the Columbus catalog contains any subject entries. 

Contributions to Regional Development 

Division of the fields of acquisition.— There are several services not usually 
requested of the union catalogs and which may be provided either indi- 

* Hirech, op. cit, p.a. 

’The Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue, “The News Letter, 
No.*” (June is, 1941), p-s. (Mimeographed.) 
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rectly as a result of the union catalog’s activities, or as a voluntary service 
of the centers’ staffs. Some of these services may be classed merely as contri- 
butions to the development of libraries of the region. One such service is 
the attempt to facilitate and encourage regional division of fields of acquisi- 
tion by showing and publicizing existing holdings and specializations. In 
order to secure a more complete coverage of all fields of knowledge, libraries 
within a given area have in many cases entered into an agreement whereby 
one library accepts responsibility for strong collections in certain fields, and 
buys sparingly in other subjects allocated to cooperating libraries. This 
allocation should be based upon several factors, one of which is the strength 
of existing holdings of the various libraries in different fields. Checking of 
important subject bibliographies with the union catalog will reveal relative 
strengths in these divisions and in some instances, perhaps, encourage librar- 
ians to enter into agreements which will prove mutually beneficial. 

Understandings such as that described above do exist between a few 
libraries in at least the Denver and the Cleveland areas. The agreements were 
reached, however, before creation of their union catalogs, and are very gen- 
eral and relatively incomplete. Within the city of Denver, acquisition fields 
have been divided as follows: the Art Museum is responsible for art, the 
University of Denver Library for business, social, and economic material, 
the Public Library for the social sciences and technology. In the region 
as a whole each institution purchases major books in the field for which it 
has sole responsibility. In overlapping fields each is responsible for particu- 
lar items, such as certain expensive sets or those books which are little-used 
but necessary. No set of books or periodicals once started is to be dropped 
without first consulting the other libraries. The Director of the Biblio- 
graphical Center has plans for the preparation of a basic list of research 
materials to be circulated to librarians in the region; they will be asked to 
select titles for purchase and then come together in committee meetings to 
eliminate duplication. 

The Columbus, Cleveland and Nebraska catalogs have yet been instrumen- 
tal in securing such divisions. Libraries in Nashville did enter into such an 
agreement prior to the establishment of the catalog, which now serves merely 
as an aid in avoiding duplication of individual titles. In the new program 
at Nashville the George Peabody College for Teachers assumes major respon- 
sibility for education and fine arts, Vanderbilt University for the social 
sciences, the humanities, and science, Scarritt College for religious education, 
the Public Library for a general collection of less scholarly materials, and 
the State library for American state and local documents.® 

• “Vanderbilt-Peabody Pro^am as Developed by the Faculties and Approved by the Adminis- 
trators” (Nashville: Vanderbilt University and George Peabody College for Teachers, 1956). 
(Mimeographed.) 
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Certainly much more can and will be done by union catalogs to encourage 
and facilitate regional division of fields of acquistion when these catalogs 
have become better established and have developed their potential services 
more fully. 

Avoidance of duplication of expensive and little-used items.— T'h.is service 
is closely related to that just discussed, and the union catalog can be used 
to perform it even more easily. The catalog’s staff need merely encourage 
librarians to check with the union catalog file for regional holdings of expen- 
sive titles before purchasing them. Department heads and other faculty 
members of Western Reserve University have used the Cleveland catalog 
to check lists under consideration, and to eliminate some titles for purchase 
when held by certain accessible libraries in the region. The Order Librarian 
of Western Reserve checks all items costing lo dollars or more against the 
union catalog before buying them. No provision for reporting intended 
purchases has yet been made, but it is hoped that such an arrangement can 
be secured in the future. 

The Supervisor of the Union Catalogue of the Atlanta-Athens Area states 
that an attempt will be made there to have expensive items checked with the 
union catalog before they are purchased. One copy of the catalog is to be 
placed in Emory University Library and another in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, making such use of it a very simple matter for these two 
institutions. The Union Catalog of Libraries in the Nashville Area is also 
used by faculty members and librarians of the city in the same way. Such 
service is not rendered by the Nebraska catalog, however. At Philadelphia, 
the American Philosophical Association, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Swaxthmore College, and the University of Pennsylvania have made some 
attempts to avoid undesirable duplication through use of the union cata- 
log, and at least one individual made such use of the Columbus catalog 
during 1940. The Denver catalog records show only two specific items for 
which this service was rendered knowingly during 1940, but the records for 
1939 note that 783 items were checked for the purpose during that year. 

Aid in cooperative purchase.— li the administrators of each union catalog 
or bibliographical center were given responsibility for handling book buying 
for the region, or for the principal libraries within the area, it might be 
possible to secure valuable discounts and other benefits of cooperative pur- 
chase. The plan might also be linked with the reporting of current pur- 
chases by the individual libraries of the region, and serve as a means of 
keeping the union catalog up to date. The union catalog is unquestionably 
useful in order work and for helping avoid undesirable duplication. 

This service has not yet been fully developed at any of the centers or 
catalogs outlined above, but those in charge of the Bibliographical Center 
at Denver have succeeded in securing a cooperative purchasing agreement 
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between several libraries in the region and the Follett Book Company, where- 
by unusually high discounts are given to these libraries for a guarantee of a 
stated amount of business during the year. The guarantee varies in propor- 
tion to the total volume of business of individual libraries. If orders totalling 
$50,000 are placed with the company by the libraries during a given year, 
an additional discount is allowed. Although the purchasing of these books 
is not a function of the Union Catalog or Bibliographical Center at Den- 
ver, since orders are sent direct by each library, those in charge of the Center 
are responsible for organizing the plan. Additional values to be derived 
from a more centralized cooperative purchasing plan are still potentialities. 

Aid in the completion of broken sets and partial files.— A few scattered 
numbers of a serial, or a broken set, are almost valueless in a library. A 
union catalog including serial holdings will show scattered short “runs” 
which it may be possible for the library possessing the longest run or having 
the greatest need for the material to secure in exchange for some of its own 
partial files. If this is done, at least one library in the region may then have 
a fairly complete set of a particular title, making it no longer necessary for 
a patron to go to several institutions to locate various issues of a given 
periodical. 

Such exchanges imply full listing in a union catalog by volumes and dates 
of serials owned by libraries in the region. The Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Nebraska catalogs do not show the volume numbers held by the various 
libraries but merely indicate that some numbers of a given serial are held. 
In a few cases the Nebraska catalog shows the volume number with which a 
library’s holdings begin. It might be possible for the staff of the catalog to 
have some influence even with such meager information. The Bibliograph- 
ical Center at Denver attempts to list actual holdings and has called attention 
to a few short runs which should be exchanged. It plans to do more about 
incomplete files in the future. The library of the University of Denver and 
the Denver Public Library have done a great deal of trading, but have not 
often needed to use the serial holdings in the union catalog for the purpose. 
Exchange activities of this sort have been frequent in the Atlanta-Athens 
area, according to the Supervisor of the union catalog there, although no 
actual records exist. The Nashville catalog contains all serial holdings in a 
separate file at the end of the entries for books; this simplifies keeping the 
holdings up-to-date. The administration there has had the fragments typed 
separately, and meetings of a Committee on Delimitation of the Fields of 
Interest have been called to plan a wise and fair distribution of the material. 
Both money and space can be saved the libraries by this service, which con- 
tains much greater potentialities than have yet been realized. 

A guide in the planned distribution of duplicates.— fio record is available 
at the Nashville catalog of what has been done to distribute duplicates with 
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its aid, but the Director states that gift collections have been checked with 
the catalog and allocated to cooperating libraries upon the basis of holdings. 
The Bibliographical Center at Denver has routed duplicates from the Den- 
ver Public Library, the University of Denver, and the University of Colorado 
to libraries in the region, according to needs shown by the catalog. It has 
also solicited duplicates from Harvard University and certain other libraries, 
particularly a large collection of German dissertations, distributing them to 
libraries in the region needing them. The Bibliographical Center at Phila- 
delphia has experimented with distribution of duplicates, and its News 
Bulletin of September 12, 1941, contains a questionnaire concerning the 
desirability of more complete arrangements for a local exchange of discards. 
However, apparently no use of the union catalog has been made in connec- 
tion with the exchange. Other regional union catalogs studied here— Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Atlanta-Athens, and Nebraska— have not functioned in this 
way. Such service is closely related to the completion of partial serial files or 
broken sets, already described. 

Aid in assigning material to a regional storage center.— None of the regions 
studied has a storehouse for little-used materials. In a metropolitan area 
where a number of libraries cooperate fully in service to the public and in 
establishment and maintenance of a storage center, it would be possible to 
check lists of books being considered for location in this center to make sure 
that at least one copy would still be available somewhere in the region. The 
word “storehouse” is not meant to suggest however that no service facilities 
would be provided for the materials located there. The union catalog might 
also show locations in the storehouse for these materials. 

An aid to local colleges and universities in enlarging their curricula on 
the graduate level— It is conceivable that an educational institution might 
have collections in a given field too inadequate to enable it to offer courses 
dealing with the subjects involved, while by pooling resources with other 
nearby libraries and making material available through a union catalog it 
might feel justified in expanding its curriculum in that direction. In no 
case could a supervisor or director cite an addition of courses actually made 
possible by the union catalog, although several, notably those at Denver, 
Nashville, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, thought the catalogs had broadened 
the field of research and made it possible for individual students to write 
theses upon subjects for which material would otherwise not have been 
accessible. The union catalogs have unquestionably, in the opinion of their 
administrators, been a direct influence in sending individuals to new and 
otten unexpected sources. It was surprising, for example, to many students 
of mathematics to find a large collection in this field in the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. 

It is certainly probable that union catalogs have given fuller justification 
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to curricular offerings already existing in some institutions by making acces- 
sible a much larger body of research materials near at hand. 

Encouragement to local research.— The effect which the union catalogs 
have had in stimulating and aiding local research, both industrial and aca- 
demic, can hardly be measured, but all the catalog administrators feel that 
it has been noticeable. Some research would not have been done at all, they 
think, without this key to research materials near at hand, and many other 
studies which might have been done were greatly facilitated by the catalogs. 

Contributions to National Service 

Titles contributed to the national union catalog.— OyAy one of the re- 
gional union catalogs, that at Philadelphia, has actually contributed any 
titles to the national union catalog at the Library of Congress, other than 
indirectly in checking the weekly search lists. Cards in the Philadelphia 
catalog are being sent to Washington and checked systematically tray by tray 
with the union catalog in the Library of Congress. Additional locations in 
the Philadelphia area are noted on cards for titles which the national catalog 
already contains, and new cards are added for items not rei>resented there. 
Up to February 19, 1941, a total of 105 trays, through the alphabet to “Baur,” 
had been checked. Of 89,770 titles contained in these trays, 31,746, or 35.36 
per cent, could not be located by the Librai'y of Congress Union Catalog. 
The average per cent of titles contained in the first 1 1 trays and located in 
only one library by the national catalog is 24. Merritt has given more de- 
tailed figures on this point.*’ 

Items searched for the national union catalog.— Only ttvo of the regional 
union catalogs studied are asked to check the weekly search lists of unlocated 
items sent out by the National Union Catalog to 57 research libraries in the 
nation. These lists, totaling 1,583 items in 1940. were sent to the Bibli- 
ographical Center for Research in Denver and the Union Library Catalogue 
of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area. Of the total number, the Philadel- 
phia catalog located 144, or g.io per cent; and the Denver Center located 
only eight, or .51 per cent, according to a count based upon data fvirnished 
by the Library of Congress. These, of course, represent titles already searched 
thoroughly with the national union catalog, but the contribution of the 
Denver catalog, particularly, does not seem to be very great. 

To take the 9.10 per cent representing the proportion of titles on the 
National Union Catalog’s search lists located by the Philadelphia catalog, 
and to compare it with the 61 per cent found by the 57 libraries circularized 
during 1940 would seem to indicate that several libraries in the group might 
also make direct contributions to our national catalog. This appears all the 

'L. C. Merritt, "The Administrative, Fiscal and Quantitative Aspects of the Regional Union 
Catalog,” in R. B. Downs, ed.. Union Catalogs (Chicago: American Library Association, 194s). 
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more probable when we remember that approximately 35 per cent of the 
titles in the Philadelphia catalog are not contained in the union catalog at 
the Library of Congress, and yet the former can locate only 9.10 per cent of 
the titles on the national union catalog’s weekly search lists. 

It would seem desirable for the National Union Catalog to send these lists 
to all regional union catalogs, if only to secure a few locations for the titles 
in widely-scattered regions, and even though these additions would duplicate 
other locations reported. 


TABLE 60 


Items Searched for Other Regional Union Catalogs During 1940 


Union Catalog 

Number 

Searched 

Number 

Located 

Per Cent 
Located 

Bibliographical Center, Denver 




Cleveland 

372 

169 

45*43 

Columbus 

460 

52 

11*3 

Nebraska 

71 

12 

16.9 

Philadelphia 

473 



Total 

1.376 

233 

22.48* 


^ This percentage is based upon a total of 903 titles searched, which does not include those searched by the Philadelphia 
catalog, of which the number located has not been secured. 


Items searched for other regional union catalogs.— Table 60 shows the 
number of titles searched in each union catalog for other regional union 
catalogs during 1940, and the number and per cent located. The Denver 
Center has sent many titles to other union catalogs to be searched, but has 
received an insignificant number from them. Complete records of these few 
are not available. 

Of three catalogs possessing complete records on this point, the Cleveland 
catalog has been most successful in citing locations. It listed libraries hold- 
ing 169, or 45.43 per cent, of the 372 titles for which locations were requested 
of it by other regional union catalogs during the year, a very high percent- 
age for material already searched with one such union catalog and not 
located. The Nebraska catalog stands second among the three in this respect, 
having located 12 out of 71 titles, or 16.9 per cent. The catalog at Columbus 
received requests for the location of the largest number of items, 460, but 
was able to cite locations for only 52 of these, or 11.3 per cent. Even this 
seems a worthwhile service, for it means that more than one out of every 
10 titles received, and already searched by another regional union catalog, 
were located. An average of 22.48 per cent, or 233, of the 903 titles for which 
locations were requested by the Cleveland, Columbus, and Nebraska cata- 
logs was found by them. The percentage of duplication among the items 
searched or the items found is not known. , 
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Miscellaneous Services 

Reference questions.— Some requests received by the Philadelphia and 
Denver Centers can hardly be classified in any way except as reference ques- 
tions. The Bibliographical Center at Denver received 231 such questions 
during the year 1940, according to actual count, and the Director of the 
Union Library Catalogue at Philadelphia estimated the number of reference 
questions received by it at about 800 for the same year. These questions 
involved the use of a variety of tools and could not be answered with the 
union catalog alone. Sample queries coming to the Denver Center are as 
follows: 

What is the best work on Thorstein Veblen? 

Is the Jean der Hooghts (?) Hebrew Bible an authorized edition and acceptable 
to the Jewish people? 

Where can a list of civil service questions on acetylene, electric welding, pattern 
making, sheet metal work, etc., be found? 

What is the address of the magazine writer Herschel S. Hall? 

What was the exact year during the early 1890’s when the Colorado legislature 
went to Santa Fe to visit the new Territorial legislator? 

What is the location of the North Dakota State Historical Library? 

These are obviously not questions which the staflE of a union catalog might 
expect to receive or be expected to answer. Such questions might be referred 
to a reference librarian. Nevertheless, the staff of the Denver Center ac- 
cepted them and spent considerable time in answering some of the more dif- 
ficult queries. Out of 138 reference questions received during the sample 
six alternate months of 1940, the Center staff answered 110, or 80 per cent, 
satisfactorily. 

An aid to order librarians.— Even a union catalog limited to author entries 
may furnish many bits of bibliographical information, including an author’s 
full name, often the dates of his birth and death, the publisher of a given 
book and its place of publication, edition and series notes, as well as other 
items of information needed by order librarians, bibliographers, or research 
workers. It is usually the one source in the region where the cards for a 
large number of books may be consulted in one alphabet. 

Appraisals.— A total of 277 books and periodicals were brought to the Bib- 
liographical Center at Denver for appraisal during the year 1940. The fact 
that its Director had previously operated a store selling used books was 
partially responsible for requests for this service, which came from book- 
stores and individuals in Denver and the region. The union catalog was an 
aid only in identifying and comparing editions, and determining the scarcity 
of the books. 

Other miscellaneous services.— Other miscellaneous services, totaling 88, 
were requested of the Denver Center during 1940. These included eight re- 
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quests for library statistics, one inquiry for the best book for a given purpose, 
and i6 requests for graduate study data. Perhaps none of these are services 
which union catalogs should perform. The citation of sources for graduate 
research is, however, a service which can well be performed by the staff of 
a bibliographical center having many subject bibliographies at hand. 

The range of services which it is possible for a union catalog to perform 
or to assist in performing as a part of a bibliographical center is probably 
far greater than is realized by most librarians, although many potential serv- 
ices have not yet been put into effect. The gaps between actual and poten- 
tial services will be discussed in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER 10 : Union Catalog Patrons and 
Their Purposes 


The great majority of requests received during the year 1940 by 
union catalogs considered in this study came from libraries, which accounted 
for 15,495, or 80.31 per cent, of the items.^ The remaining 3,798, or 19.69 per 
cent, were requested by individuals. Thus approximately four out of every 
live requests came through libraries. The only catalog to receive a larger 
number of requests from individuals was tlie one at Philadelphia, reporting 
52.9 per cent of its inquiries as having come from this source. The Columbus 
catalog’s inquiries all came from libraries, as did over 94 per cent each of 
the Denver and Nebraska requests. Almost an equal number of those reach- 
ing the Cleveland center came from libraries and individuals— 50.17 and 
49.83 per cent respectively. See Table 61 for a summary of these figures. 


TABLE 61 

Number of Items of Service Requested by Libraries and by 
Individuals During 1940 


Regional Union Catalogs 

Items oj Service 
Requested by 
Libraries 

hems of Service 
Requested by 
Individuals 

Total 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Bibliographical Center, Denver 

8,406 

94.O8 

535 

5-98 

8,941 

Cleveland 

744 

50- '7 

739 

49-83 

1,483 

Columbus 

37704 


0 

.00 

3,704 

Nebraska 

414 

94-74 

23 

5.26 

vin 

Philadelphia 

8,227* 

47.10 

a,50i» 

52-90 

4, 728* 

Total 

157495 

80.31 

3.798 

19-69 

19.293 


A The fiffures for the Philadelphia Catalogue represent on^ the number of inquiries rather than the number of items. 
This somewhat affects the percentages of the totals also. Substituting the total items of service for the l^iladelphia 
Catalogue ( 24 , 275 ), for which a division by libraries and individuals is not available, we have a grand total of 3 B ,840 items 
of service requested during the year. 

Requests from libraries.— A tabulation of the Cleveland requests shows 
that the catalog served 55 libraries during the year 1940. ''I’hirty-two of these 

These figures include only the number of inquiries, rather than number of items, for the 
Philadelphia catalog. If the number of items received by this catalog from each source were 
known and used, it would undoubtedly increase the total per cent requested by individuals 
from all catalogs. 
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were connected with a college or university, 12 were special libraries, eight 
were public, and two were in high schools. 

The Columbus, Ohio catalog has served i8o institutions, 168 of them pub- 
lic libraries. Ten more are connected with a college or university, one with a 
high school, and one is a special library. This difference in the proportion of 
school and public libraries served by the Cleveland and Columbus catalogs 
is as planned, the former serving the college and university libraries of Ohio. 
Public libraries in the Cleveland area use the catalog there as intended. 

The Nebraska catalog served 44 institutions— 28 public libraries, 1 1 librar- 
ies connected with colleges and universities, three special, and two high 
school libraries. 

No tabulation showing the total number of different libraries placing 
requests with the Bibliographical Center at Denver has been made, although 
the records indicate the number to be large. 

The Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area 
reports service to 167 different libraries during the period from February 1 
to June 30, 1941.® Ninety-three of these 167 are contributing, 52 non- 
contributing libraries of the region and 22 are noncontributing libraries and 
union catalogs outside the region. 

Requests from individuals, direct and indirect.— Although libraries were 
responsible for placing approximately four out of five of the requests received 
by these regional union catalogs, the actual users in all cases were individuals. 
The identity and description of these persons and their purposes have been 
difficult items of information to secure. The users were known to those in 
charge of the catalogs in only a small per cent of the cases, and it was not 
always a simple matter to obtain data concerning them. Patrons placing 
requests over the telephone could seldom be induced to identify themselves, 
and 77.14 per cent of the 1940 Philadelphia inquiries came by this method, 
as shown in Table 62. 

At the Nebraska catalog 34.26 per cent of items searched during the year 
were requests by telephone. Approximately one fifth, or 19.42 per cent, 
of the Cleveland items were thus requested, while less than one per cent of 
the Columbus inquiries were received by this method. No record of the form 
of request at Denver was kept, although filed correspondence indicates a 
heavy percentage of inquiries by mail. The per cent of the total items 
involved in telephone requests for the Cleveland, Columbus, and Nebraska 
catalogs, when combined with the total telephone inquiries (not items) for 
the Philadelphia catalog, is 39.1 1, as compared with 48.08 per cent received 
by mail, and 12.81 per cent made through personal applications. If the 
Philadelphia inquiries are translated into separate items of service (such as 

•The Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue, “The News Letter, 
N0.4” (September is, 1941), p.5 ffi. (Mimeographed.) 
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number of titles searched) at the same percentage rates, the totals for all 
catalogs change to 64.25 per cent received by telephone, 22.71 per cent 
received by mail, and 13.04 per cent by personal application. These per- 
centages are probably not true for items of service requested of the Union 
Library Catalogue of Philadelphia, however, because several thousand titles 
were searched by the Philadelphia Museum of Art and counted as only a 
small number of inquiries during the year. A correction upon this basis 
would greatly decrease the percentage of telephone inquiries. 

Individuals making personal application are almost as hesitant as tele- 
phone callers about identifying themselves, and those who send inquiries by 
letter are most often librarians forwarding requests for patrons unnamed, or 
at least undescribed. The librarians of cooperating libraries in the Denver 
region were therefore requested to include a description of the borrower 
upon the slip (see Fig. 8), and were asked to fill out one slip for each inter- 
library loan request placed during 1940 and January 1941. The description 
was to include the patron’s academic status, if any, the field in which he was 
working, or his profession or vocation if he was not connected with an aca- 
demic institution, as well as a statement of his purpose in requesting the 
book. The information secured in this way, together with some descriptions 
obtained from the Bibliographical Center records and staff members, con- 
stitutes our chief knowledge of the users of this catalog. 

Individuals for whom services were requested of the Bibliographical 
Center during 10 months of 1940,® and who could be fully identified, have 
been placed in four main groups according to occupations or professions: 
(1) academic, (2) commercial, (3) governmental, and (4) miscellaneous. 
Table 63 shows these divisions in terms of the number of items of service 
requested by each, such as titles to be located. This seems a more exact 
measure of actual use of the catalog by various groups than the number of 
inquiries would be, some of which involve several titles or items of service. 
Requests by catalogers for Library of Congress card numbers, and requests 
by the national union catalog for the location of titles on its extensive search 
lists, have not been included in the tabulation. 

The academic groups.— The academic group requested by far the largest 
number of services, 1,689, 81.63 2>o69 included in the 

tabulation. The class has been defined as those individuals connected with 
academic institutions, and has been divided into three large groups: grad- 
uates, undergraduates, and teachers and full-time research workers con- 
nected with educational institutions, as distinguished from those engaged 
in commercial research. Teachers and full-time research workers requested 
46.30 per cent of all services, or more than half of those desired by the 
academic groups, with college and university faculty members accounting for 

*The omissions were for August and December. 
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44.66 per cent, or almost half of the entire 2,069 items. Public school teachers 
requested only i6 items or .77 per cent, and full-time research workers asked 
for 1 8, or .87 per cent. Certainly this group of teachers and research workers, 
almost all of whom are connected with colleges and universities, were en- 
gaged chiefly in serious work, as will be indicated later. 

The group which might be expected to do the next most serious work, 
the graduates connected with colleges and universities, requested the second 
largest number of services, 584, or 28.23 cent of the total. The degrees 
for which, those requesting 483 of these 584 items (23.34 per cent of the total) 
were working could not be learned, but 99, or 4.78 per cent, were desired by 
those identified as candidates for the master’s degree, and only two, or .10 
per cent, by those striving for the doctorate. A larger number of requests by 
those working for the master’s degree is to be expected in a region where 
few institutions grant the doctor’s degree, although it is very probable that 
at least a reasonable portion of the 483 requests mentioned above came 
from candidates for the doctorate. A substantial number of those in the 
region working for this more advanced degree are teachers, however, and 
have been included in that group, as will be shown in later figures. 

Of the 147 services requested by undergraduates, college students ac- 
counted for 145, and high-school students for only two. 

Miscellaneous group— Tht miscellaneous group of individuals asked for 
the next largest number of services, 207, or 10 per cent of the total. The 
group has been divided into adult students and others, the former asking 
for only 61 items, or 2.95 per cent, and the latter for 146, or 7.06 per cent of 
the total. Aside from students, the group was divided into authors, librarians, 
and others, who requested 19, or .92 per cent, 71, or 3.43 per cent, and 56, 
or 2.71 per cent, respectively. These services were credited to librarians only 
when the material or information was desired for their own use, excluding 
the very large proportion of requests that they submitted in the interest of 
their individual libraries. Professional writers alone were considered as 
authors. Of course, a large number of additional requests were from faculty 
members and others who were writing books for publication. 

No large group aside from authors and librarians fell into this miscella- 
neous division, although 10 requests came from lawyers, lo from engineers, 
five from salesmen, and eight from the wives of faculty members. Those fol- 
lowing a hobby accounted for at least seven of the services, and journalists, 
editors, laborers, nurses, musicians, painters, and genealogists for a smaller 
number each. 

The 61 items requested by adult students were separated into those desired 
as an aid in organized study, such as extension, correspondence, and other 
adult classes, constituting 26, or 1.26 per cent of the items; those desired for 
private study, including 22, or 1.06 per cent; and those used by clubworkers. 
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amounting to 13, or .63 per cent of all the services. It is very possible that a 
portion of the requests coming from business men might properly be classed 
here with those desired by adult students. 

Commercial groups.— Tht commercial groups requested the third largest 
number of services, 113, or 5.46 per cent, of the 2,069. Only four of these 
113 services were rendered to commercial laboratory workers, three to field 
researchers, and 106, or 5.12 per cent, to business men and women. Fifteen 
of these 106 services were requested by booksellers, and 91 by other business 
men, consisting of auditors, jewelers, laundrymen, bankers, antique dealers, 
a building and loan association, a rubber company, and others whose busi- 
ness was unidentified. Three of the four commercial laboratory workers 
were connected with a steel, an iron, and a sugar company respectively. 

Governmental groups.— Sixty requests, or 2.90 per cent of the total, came 
from public officials. Only four of these were from city officials, six from 
those in state positions, and 50 from officials of our national government. 
Denver is said to be the location of a larger number of national bureaus and 
divisions than any other city outside of Washington, D.C. Eleven of these 50 
services were requested by the Denver office of the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and 32 by an aviation official. 

The tabulation of users seems to prove that the greatest number of requests 
come from serious students or research workers. The largest percentages fall 
into divisions requested by those who might be expected to do the most 
serious work— namely, college and university teachers, graduate students, 
undergraduates, business men, librarians, and officials of the national gov- 
ernment, in approximately the order listed. 

Purposes of Patrons 

The most elusive data to obtain have been those relating to the uses to 
which the patrons of these regional union catalogs have put the materials or 
information requested. It has often been possible to identify individuals 
without learning their purposes. A clear distinction between the uses 
made of the union catalog, such as the location of titles to be secured by 
interlibrary loan, and the actual uses made of the material or information 
when obtained should be kept in mind. These uses represent the final prod- 
uct of a union catalog’s services, and the value of suctx a tool is determined 
largely by their importance. 

As stated, librarians of cooperating libraries in the Denver region were 
asked to include the purposes of patrons on slips filled out witli titles searched 
for borrowers through the Bibliographical Center during 1940. It has not 
always been possible for them to do so, however, even though they were pre- 
viously asked to record the data as loans were requested. Additional infor- 
mation has been secured from the Center records and staff when possible. By 
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these methods, 1,038 individual items of service have been identified with 
the patron’s final use of the material, as shown in Table 64. 

Requests for Library of Congress card numbers and inquiries from the 

TABLE 64 

Classification of Uses Made of Material Requested by 
Patrons of Denver Bibliographical Center® 


Classification of Uses 

Five 

Odd 

Months 

Five 

Even 

Months 

Total 
for All 
Months 

Per Cent 
of Grand 
Total 

A. Research on theses for 





doctor’s degree 

13 

6 

19 


master’s degree 

68 

43 

1 1 1 


unknown degree 

54 

46 

zoo 


Total for A 

135 

95 

230 

22.16 

B. Use in classwork by 





teachers 

124 

65 

209 


undergraduates 

3 

8 

II 


graduates 

0 

I 

I 


Total for B 

127 

94 


21.29 

G. Use in work or business by 





national government officials 

35 

14 

49 


state and city officials 

I 

3 

4 


business men 

I 

1 1 

12 


booksellers 

6 

9 

15 


librarians 

37 

28 

65 


Total for G 

80 

65 

145 

13-97 

D. Research (excluding work on theses) by 





teachers and academic research workers 

66 

44 

no 


miscellaneous individuals 

10 

5 

15 


commercial laboratory workers 

2 

2 

4 


field researchers 

2 

1 

3 


businessmen 

3 

2 

5 


Total for D 

S 3 

54 

137 

13.20 

E. Authorship of books (not including theses) by 

u 




teachers 


31 



professional writers 


5 



graduate students 

■■ 

18 

■■ 


Total for E 

26 

54 

80 

7.71 

F. Adult study in 

organized groups (extension. 



26 


correspondence, etc.) 

9 

17 


study clubs 

9 

4 

13 


private 

IZ 

11 

22 


Total for F 

29 

32 

61 

5-88 
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TABLE Continued 


Classification of Uses 

Five 

Odd 

Months 

Five 

Even 

Months 

Total 
for All 
Months 

Per Cent 
of Grand 
Total 

G. Use in writing class papers by 





graduates 

1 

10 

17 


undergraduates 

19 

12 

31 


Total for G 

26 

22 

48 

4.62 

H. Miscellaneous uses 

30 

24 

54 

5.20 

I. Use in hobby interests by 





businessmen 

2 

2 

4 


others 

8 

14 

22 


Total for I 

10 

16 

26 

2.50 

J. Authorship of magazine articles by 





teachers 

8 

0 

8 


national government officials 

0 

X 

r 


graduates 

I 

I 

2 


Total for J 

9 

2 

1 1 

i.o (5 

K. Cultural use 

3 

7 

10 

.96 

L. Recreational use (including drama club 





reading) 

3 

6 

9 

.87 

M. Preparation of speeches 

6 

0 

6 

•58 

Total for all 13 

567 

471 

1038 

100.00 


These figures compsire the number of items of information used for various purposes during two groups of five 
alternate months of 1940 each (August and December excluded) in all cases in which the use could be learned either from 
the Bibliographical Center records or from the librarians placing the requests. Computctl by the Pearson Product- 
Moment method the coefficient of correlatioh for the two groups is .95. The standard error of the coefficient is ,03. 

national union catalog have not been included in the table. The former 
constitute the largest number of items for which use is known, but records 
of them have been grouped in such a way that they would overbalance one 
of the periods if included in the tabulation. 

Uses reported have been classified into 13 groups, the largest of which 
includes research upon theses. Two hundred and thirty, or 2a. 16 per cent, 
of the 1,038 items are listed as being utilized for this purpose, and many 
other items requested by those identified as teachers or graduate students 
were probably used in the same way. These uses have in no instance been 
assumed simply because of the nature of a title and the vocation of the bor- 
rower. They have been listed only when records at the Center, or those fur- 
nished by the requesting librarian, have definitely stated that a given use has 
been made of the material. Out of the 230 items mentioned above, 19 were 
used in writing doctors' theses, and 113 in preparing masters’ theses. One 
hundred more items were listed as used in thesis work, without more specific 
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information being given. A large number of the other 483 items known 
to be borrowed by graduate students were also very likely used for this 
purpose. 

The second largest number of items were borrowed for classwork, the 
majority of them by teachers, who requested 209 of the 221 titles included in 
this group. Two courses involving a great many students were responsible 
for a large portion of these requests by teachers. The group of 221 items 
represents 21.29 per cent of the entire tabulation. The small number of 
items (11) requested for undergraduates is probably a result of the belief 
of librarians that interlibrary loans for these students are not justified. 

Use in work or business by officials of the national, state, and city govern- 
ments, by businessmen, booksellers, and librarians forms the third largest 
group and includes 145 items, or 13.97 of the total. Librarians 

accounted for 65 and national government officials for 49 of these requested 
services. Booksellers secured appraisals or bibliographical information in 1 5 
instances, and businessmen secured needed materials in 12 more. 

The fourth group includes items used for research, excluding the writing 
of theses, and contains 137 titles, or 13.20 per cent of the total. Teachers and 
academic research workers utilized 1 10 of these items, miscellaneous individ- 
uals 15, and business men, commercial laboratory workers, and field re- 
searchers five, four, and three respectively. 

Authorship of books created the next greatest demand, involving 80 items, 
or 7.71 per cent of the tabulation. Teachers used 43 of these, graduate stu- 
dents 19, and professional writers the remaining 18. 

The sixth group consists of adult students using 61, or 5.88 per cent of the 
items. Twenty-six of these were used in organized groups, including exten- 
sion and correspondence courses, 22 in private study, and 13 in study clubs. 

Forty-eight items were requested as aids in writing class papers by graduate 
and undergraduate students. These represent 4.62 per cent of the total. 

Hobby interests were responsible for 26 items; the writing of magazine 
articles, chiefly by teachers, for 11; cultural uses, 10; recreational reading, 
including drama-reading clubs, for nine; and the preparation of speeches, 
for six. 

The entire tabulation includes all verified uses made during ten months 
of 1940 except those mentioned earlier. Data for one summer and one winter 
month, August and December, have not been secured. In order to test the 
reliability of the sample, the data for these 10 months have been paired into 
two groups of five alternate months each, one group including January, 
March, May, July, and October, and the other the alternates among the 10, 
or February, April, June, September, and November. The coefficient of 
correlation of the 13 pairs of group totals has been computed by the Pearson 
Product-Moment method and found to be .95. The standard error of the 
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correlation coefficient is .03. We can therefore safely say that in so far as 
this sample is representative of all groups using the materials, and in so far 
as those using the Denver Catalog are representative of those using other 
catalogs, we may expect these uses to assume approximately the ranks shown 
in Table 64. This places research by faculty, graduates, and others, use in 
college and university classwork, vocation or business, and use in author- 
ship high. The less serious hobbies, and the general cultural and recreational 
uses, fall quite low in a percentage ranking. 



CHAPTER 11 : 


Types and Classes of Material 


Types of Material 

Date of publication.— An attempt has been made to analyze titles searched 
in the various union catalogs by date of publication to learn the age of the 
material most often demanded to satisfy the purposes of patrons. If locations 
or other services for books published within a given period are never or 
seldom requested, it may be that the expense of listing and giving space to 
that particular group is not justified. On the other hand, if material pub- 
lished within a certain period represents any large percentage of all titles 
for which inquiries are received, it should certainly be considered for first 
inclusion in any catalog of limited scope. 

Records of the Bibliographical Center at Denver usually include date of 
publication listed in full for all titles. Dates are sometimes, though far from 
always, given in the Cleveland, Nebraska, and Philadelphia records, but 
almost never in those at Columbus, Ohio. Additional dates have been sup- 
plied when practicable for the titles requested during a sample six alternate 
months of 1940. The year of publication was added for almost all Denver 
titles lacking it when they were searched with the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog, the Union Catalog in the University of Chicago Libraries, and with 
other sources. The year of publication has been added to the Cleveland and 
Columbus titles by checking with the Columbus’ union catalog and with 
other bibliographical tools. Dates secured from all sources for the titles 
searched in each catalog have been tabulated by 5-, 10-, 25-, 50-, and 100- 
year periods, as shown in Table 65. 

It will be seen from an examination of the above table that books pub- 
lished since 1925, and particularly those issued from 1936 to 1940, are in 
most demand. The latter period ranks first for each catalog and includes 
1,099, 25.05 per cent, of the total of 4,387 titles for which dates have been 

secured. A total of 2,360, or 53.78 per cent of all titles analyzed, fall within 
this last X 5-year period. Only 557 titles, or 12.69 per cent of the group, were 
published prior to 1876, the period covered by the Historical Records Survey. 

The median for the combined groups falls between 1927 and 1928 and 
slightly nearer the latter. Approximate medians for the individual catalogs 
are 1918 for Cleveland, 1923 for Nebraska, 1926 for Philadelphia, 1930 for 
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Denver, and 1932 for Columbus. The median of these medians is 1926. 

It is interesting to note that only 156, or 3.56 per cent, of the 4,387 titles 
were published as early as 1800, and only 330, or 7.52 per cent, before 1851, 
although these titles were, perhaps, located in fewer libraries. It is possible 
that there has been a tendency to send requests for older material to the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog instead of to the regional catalog, though 
this assumption has not been verified. It should be remembered, of course, 
that there are in existence a far larger number of books published during 
earlier periods of similar lengths. A comparison of the proportion of titles 
contained in these union catalogs and published during given periods, with 
the proportion bearing these dates which were searched, would be interest- 
ing and would be a better measure of the service rendered per card for the 
various period classifications. Complete data for this comparison are not 
now available. 

An analysis of requests for material dated during the most recent five-year 
period, 1936-40, shows that one out of every four titles requested falls within 
this period. The last full year prior to that during which the items were 
searched (1939) is, consistently for each catalog, the date of the largest num- 
ber of titles published which were searched during 1940. The year 1938 
ranked second in each instance except two. It tied with 1937 in the case of 
the Cleveland catalog and was exceeded only by that year in the case of the 
Philadelphia center. See Table 66 for complete figures. 

Findings shown in Tables 65 and 66 and discussed here would hardly 
seem to justify exclusion from union catalogs of material published during 
any given period. Certainly, recently published items could not be elimi- 
nated, and the earlier periods probably do not involve a large enough num- 
ber of cards to represent any considerable saving by their exclusion. The 
expense of separating them also needs to be considered. It would appear to 
be desirable to include the more recently published material first, and to 
add new accessions as promptly as possible in order to satisfy the largest num- 
ber of requests. 

Proportion of hook and serial publications.— Only the Denver Catalog 
and the Union Catalog of Libraries, Nashville, show periodical holdings by 
volume and date, but a union list of serials has been mimeographed for the 
Atlanta-Athens area. This list, though soon out of date, will remain valu- 
able because it will continue to show sufficient locations for many titles, and 
each library in the region should be able to possess a copy and thus speed and 
facilitate borrowing from others. The Director of the Nashville catalog con- 
siders location of serials an important function of this tool, and all such titles 
are filed in a separate alphabet for ease of maintenance. An attempt was 
made originally to show specific holdings in the Denver Union Catalog, but 
certain errors in the records were discovered, and they have been corrected 
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in a new card list compiled by a member of the stafE. Other union catalogs 
mentioned in this study show only the date each periodical began publica- 
tion and libraries holding some numbers or volumes. The Bibliographical 
Center at Philadelphia, in cooperation with the Special Libraries Council, 
is also working upon a checklist of specific periodical holdings of Philadel- 
phia libraries. 

Availability of union lists and the lack of records of specific holdings in 
several of the catalogs are two factors which have no doubt decreased the 
number of inquiries for periodical locations. A count discloses that only 24, 
or 1.83 per cent, of the titles searched with the Columbus Union Catalog dur- 
ing six alternate months of 1940, were serials, if we consider all titles similar 
to those contained in Wilson’s Union List as included within our definition 
of the term. Of items for which location service was requested of the Den- 
ver catalog during these same six months, 22.40 per cent were serial publica- 
tions. The difference in percentages for the Columbus and Denver catalogs 
is to be expected because of the difference in types of patrons, Columbus 
serving small public libraries, and Denver receiving requests largely from 
college and university libraries. It is also true that only one or two institu- 
tions in the Rocky Mountain region are represented in the older Union List 
of Serials in the United States and Canada, as compared with several in Ohio 
and neighboring states. Of the titles included in inquiries to the Cleveland 
catalog during 1940, a total of 7.47 per cent were serials. This is greater 
than the percentage for Columbus because college and university librarians 
and faculty members placed a majority of the Cleveland requests, but it is 
smaller than the proportion for Denver, no doubt because of the greater 
accessibility of one or two large periodical collections and their representa- 
tion in the Union List. Eleven and seven-tenths per cent of Philadelphia 
titles included in the sample for which inquiries were received over the tele- 
phone during six alternate months of 1940 were serials. On the other hand, 
if all items searched in person, including the large number searched by the 
Philadelphia Art Museum, were considered, the percentage of serials would 
probably be much smaller. 

In order to test the consistency of the Cleveland sample, items contained 
in it, arranged by date of request, were thrown alternately into two random 
groups, and the number of books and periodicals counted for each group by 
months. The coefficient of correlation for the two groups of periodicals was 
then computed by the Pearson Product-Moment method and found to be 
.33. The standard error of the coefficient is .28, which means that the chances 
are seven to one that in an infinite number of such samples a positive corre- 
lation between the two groups would be found. This indicates that the pro- 
portion of books to periodicals is faily consistent throughout the 12 months, 
and shows the desirability of including full serial entries in union catalogs. 
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Subject Classification of Items Requested 

In order to determine subjects represented by items for which location or 
other services were requested of regional union catalogs, titles received dur- 
ing a period of six alternate months in 1940 by the Cleveland, Columbus, 
and Denver catalogs were classified carefully by checking them with the 
Library of Congress Union Catalog, with the Union Catalog in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library, and with other bibliographical tools. Classification 
numbers were copied from Library of Congress, John Crerar, and other cards 
containing them, and Library of Congress classification numbers and subject 
headings were then translated into Dewey decimal numbers. A great amount 
of time and effort was expended in securing class numbers and subject head- 
ings for the material or adequate descriptions of it. These titles were then 
grouped by actual class numbers according to the main divisions of the 
Dewey decimal system, with important subdivisions shown under each. See 
Table 67. 

These class groups are arranged according to rank of the combined totals, 
with history leading in number of titles included in requests coming to each 
catalog. This subject represents 22.80 per cent of items checked with the 
three catalogs during the six-month period. Social science (excluding his- 
tory, geography and biography) ranks second for each of the three catalogs, 
and constitutes 16.17 cent of the grand total. The place of third rank is 
alternately given to useful arts and literature, the former finally carrying 
third place when the percentages were totaled, but giving way to literature 
in both the Cleveland and Denver individual ratings. The variations shown 
in Table 67 in the case of Columbus, are explained by the academic nature 
of a large number of the institutions patronizing the other two catalogs, as 
compared with the small-town libraries using the Columbus instrument. 
Patrons of these small libraries are possibly laborers, farmers, housewives, 
and businessmen, who are more interested in medicine, engineering, agri- 
culture, home economics, and business than in literature. Fifth place falls 
to pure science, so ranked by Cleveland and Denver, although it is eighth 
in the Columbus ratings. Science accounts for 8.69 per cent of the grand 
total. Philosophy, fine arts, religion, general works, and philology fill sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth place respectively, but with no common 
agreement among the three catalogs. In only two cases, however, is there a 
difference of more than two ranks between the lowest and the highest rat- 
ing f6r the individual catalogs. General works, including bibliographies, 
general periodicals, journalism, and library science, were only tenth in 
demand at the Columbus catalog, despite the fact that they were seventh 
at Cleveland and sixth at Denver. Philosophy, including psychology, earned 
fifth place at Columbus, sixth at Cleveland, but only eighth at Denver. The 
Columbus demand is perhaps another evidence of the popularization of 



Subject Classification of Titles Checked with the Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Denver Union Catalogs* 
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psychology. Eighty-seven titles in this field, as compared with 47 for 
philosophy, were checked with the union catalog there. At Cleveland and 
Denver, philosophy received the greater demand although the difference 
was slight for the latter catalog. 

A closer look at the various subdivisions of these 10 main classes is worth 
while. Geography and travels and biography compete for first place in the 
history section, with 273 and 224 titles respectively, and the history of North 
America, with 102, wins a slight edge over that of Europe. In the other 
social sciences, education, with 170 titles, is first, and economics, with 103, 
is second. Political science, associations apd institutions, general sociology, 
and law follow in the order named. In useful arts, medicine comes first for 
each catalog, with a total of 168 titles. Medicine is followed by engineering, 
with 102 items, and then agriculture, with 52. One hundred and fifty-seven 
titles of fiction, 64 of poetry, and 44 of drama were checked with the cata- 
logs during this period. Biological sciences are first among the pure sciences, 
and are represented by 133 items as compared with 42 in chemistry, which 
is next in size. Twenty-four titles fall into general science, 22 into geology, 
and 21 into physics. Philosophy is outranked by psychology, 125 to 108, only 
because of the Columbus demand previously mentioned. Amusements, mu- 
sic, and photography are the most popular of the fine arts. As might be 
expected, a larger proportion of bibliographies are involved in requests 
received at Denver because of the bibliographical center located there. Reli- 
gion plays a much more prominent part in the Columbus inquiries than in 
those of the catalogs chiefly serving academic institutions. This is a subject 
more often studied in the home and with materials from public rather than 
college or university libraries. 

The 10 group-totals for the Cleveland and Columbus catalogs have been 
correlated by the Spearman rank difference method and the coefficient found 
to be .81, or .82 when translated into r, with a standard error of .1. The cor- 
relation coefficient for the Cleveland and Denver group-totals is greatest of 
all, .94, or .95 when translated into r, with a standard error of .04. The 
Columbus and Denver groups have a coefficient of .75, or .77 in r, with a 
standard error of .13. In each case the chances are great that in an infinite 
number of samples from these catalogs a positive correlation in the rank of 
subjects would be found. Therefore, if our samples represent all materials 
in the proportions in which they have been requested of the various cata- 
logs, and there is every reason to believe they do, we may safely expect the 
subjects of requests from other samples to assume approximately the ranks 
shown in Table 67. This places history (including travel and biography), 
the other social sciences, useful arts, literature, and pure science in the upper 
half, with philosophy, fine arts, religion, general works, and philology in the 
lower half. No large group of materials falls sufficiently low to warrant ex- 
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elusion from a union catalog serving the general public, but there is sufficient 
evidence to guide one in determining subjects to be included in a selective 
catalog. Figure 9 graphically illustrates the proportion of requests repre- 
senting each of the 10 main classes individually for the three catalogs, and 
shows the close agreement among them, 


History Social Useful Liters- Pure Philo- Pine Hell- General Philo- 

Per Cent Science Arts ture Science sophy Arts gion Iforks logy 



Fig.9 -Percentage ol distribution in a subject classification of requests received by the Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Denver union catalogs. 




CHAPTER 12 : 


Libraries Holding Items for 
which Locations Have Been 
Requested 

The number of titles held by a given library in a regional union 
catalog but not held by other libraries, may be considered a measure o£ that 
library’s potential contributions to regional service. Another and perhaps 
more important measure is the number of such titles for which locations have 
actually been requested. These titles more surely represent materials of 
value to research workers and others who use the union catalogs. 

In an attempt to learn what types of libraries do contribute the largest 
percentage of needed items, a tabulation has been made of all locations cited 
by the Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Nebraska, and Philadelphia union 
catalogs during 1940, showing all libraries possessing a copy of each title 
checked.! This tabulation reveals the number of titles held solely by a given 
library, or by it and only one, two, three, four, five to nine, and ten or more 
others. Obviously, a title held by ten or even five other libraries in the region 
is far less of a contribution to a union catalog than a title held by one or two 
libraries. It seemed desirable, therefore, to devise some sort of scoring system 
which would make it possible to express a library’s service with a single 
figure. In the system decided upon, a library was given only one point for a 
title entered in the union catalog and held by it and ten or more others. For 
a title held by from six to ten libraries, each institution received two points. 
An item held by five libraries was given three points, if held by four libraries, 
four points, by three libraries, five points, by only two libraries, ten points, 
and by a single library in the region, a full 15 points. Thus, a library possess- 
ing one requested title held by no other libraries in the region, one title 
held by only one additional library, and four titles held by four others 
received a score of 37. 

The Cleveland Union Catalog 

Nineteen of the 42 libraries represented in the Cleveland Union Catalog 
failed to hold any titles checked of which they were the sole possessors, and 
four institutions did not show locations for any of the needed titles. The 
number of sole locations ranged from zero to 56, and the total individual 

^Only the ten months of 1940, excluding August and December, are represented by the 
Denver figures. 
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TABLE 68 

Libraries Included in Cleveland Regional Union Catalog 
Scored by Number and Scarcity of Titles Cited 

IN Them^ 


Library 

Volumes 

Number of 
Sole 

Locations 

Per Cent 
of Sole 
Locations 

Score 

Rank 

Public Libraries with Over 500,000 Volumes 

Cleveland Public 

2,042,923 

56 

29-47 

1.751 

I 

University Libraries with Over 500,000 Volumes 

University of Michigan 

1,025,815 

31* 

16.32 

1,246 

2 

Ohio State University 

496,806 

18 

9-47 

869 

3 

Western Reserve University 

508,000 

14*^ 

7-37 

531*^ 

5“ 

Median of group 

508,000 

18 

9-47 

869 

3 

College and University Libraries with 100,000-500,000 Volumes 

Oberlin College Library 

386,664 

18 

9-47 

603 

4 

University of Cincinnati 

449,258 

12 

6.32 

496 

6 

Miami University 

146,500 

3 

1.58 

188 

8 

Ohio Wesleyan 

>70.352 

6 

3.16 

185 

9 

Median of group 

278,508 

9 

4-74 


n 

Public Libraries with 100,000-500,000 Volumes 

Cleveland Heights 

1 33.331 

I 

•53 

142 

10 

East Cleveland 

107.579 

0 

.00 

99 

13 

Median of group 

12O7455 

'5 

.26 

120.5 

11-5 

College and University Libraries with 50,000-100,000 Volumes 

Xavier University 

74.265 

2 

1.05 

71 

16 

Hebrew Union College 

90,000 

4 

2.H 

65 

17 

Median of group 

82,132.5 

3 

1.58 

68 

16.5 

College and University Libraries with 125,000-50,000 Volumes 

Flora Stone Mather College 

47.400 

2 

1.05 

mgm 

■i 

John Carroll University 

31,000 

X 

•53 

|9 

■1 

Median of group 

39,200 




16.5 

^ Public Libraries with 50,000-100,000 Volumes 

Lakewood Public 

77.026 

0 

.00 

52 

20 
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TABLE 68— Continued 




Number of 

Per Cent 



Library 

Volumes 

Sole 

of Sole 

Score 

Rank 



Locations 

Locations 



College and University Libraries with Less than 25,000 Volumes 

Notre Dame College 

1 7,000 

3 

1.58 

124 

II 

Cleveland College 

^ 3 > 5 oo 

I 

•53 

86 

14 

Fenn College 

1 1,726 

0 

.00 

45 

22.5 

St. Mary’s Seminary 


0 

.00 

19 

28 

Ursuline College 


0 

.00 

17 

30 

Median of group 

13^500 

0 

.00 

45 

22.5 

Other Special Libraries 

Western Reserve Historical Society 

200,000 

9 

4.74 

233 

7 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

15.873 

I 

•53 

60 

^9 

Hayes Memorial 

Clements Library (University of 


I 

.53 

25 

25 

Michigan) 

Cleveland Museum of Natural 

31.380 

I 

•53 

24 

26 

History 

14,000 

I 

•53 

23 

27 

Federal Reserve Bank 


0 

.00 

7 

34 

Rowfant Club 


0 

.00 

6 

35 

The Temple 


0 

.00 

2 

37 

Median of group 


I 

•53 

23 

26.5 

Professional and Technical Schools, including Some University Dep2utoLents 

Cleveland Medical Library 






(Allen Memorial) 


I 

•53 

72 

15 

Case School of Applied Science 
Western Reserve University 

33,000 

2 

1.05 

62 

18 

School of Law 

Thwing Hall (Library Science, 
Western Reserve University) 

49,000 

2 

1.05 

45 

22.5 

7,400 

0 

.00 

30 

24 

Western Reserve University 






School of Medicine 

31,000 

0 

.00 

18 

29 

Cleveland School of Art 

4.655 

0 

.00 

12 

31-5 

Lakeside Surgical Library 
Pediatrics and Maternity 


0 

.00 

8 

33 

(Western Reserve University) 


0 

.00 

5 

36 

Lzikeside Medical Library 

Western Reserve University 

6.333 

0 

.00 

0 

40-5 

School of Applied Science 

5,200 

0 

.00 

0 

40.5 

Median of group 

7.400 

0 

.00 

15 

30-25 

Smaller Public libraries 

Board of Education 






(Branch of Public) 


0 

.00 

12 

31-5 

Nela Park 


0 

.00 

I 

3B 

Garden Center 


0 

,00 

0 

" 40.5 

Median of group 


0 

.00 

I 

35 
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TABLE G^—Continued 


Library 

Volumes 

Number of 
Sole 

Locations 

Per Cent 
of Sole 
Locations 

Score 

Rank 

High School Libraries 

Benedictine High School 


0 

.00 

0 

40*5 

Total 


190 

100.00 

7,406 

42 

Median of 42 libraries 


I 

•53 

48 

21-75 


® Sources: records of the Union Catalog showing all locations cited for each title searched during American Library 
1939, for number of volumes in each library. ^ 

The score is based upon a scale devised to give greater credit to those citations for titles held by the fewest libraries. 
Several departmental libraries of Western Reserve University have been scored separately. 

scores from zero to 1,751. These libraries are classified roughly in Table 68 
by type and number of volumes, in an effort to discover characteristics of 
libraries earning high scores as contrasted with those receiving low scores. 

An examination of this table indicates that the chief clue to an estimate 
of a library’s possible contributions to union catalog service is the number 
of volumes which the library contains. The rank of these 42 libraries ac- 
cording to the scoring system used here is, with very few exceptions, almost 
exactly in the order of size. Western Reserve University Library, with 
508,000 volumes, would have a score of 836 and rank much higher, if it were 
credited with locations shown for its various divisions classed here separately. 
The Clements Library, with a score of 24, is also a part of the University 
of Michigan Library. Special libraries fall low in the scale, but their col- 
lections are small. 

The median number of sole locations for libraries represented in the 
Cleveland catalog is one, which is .53 per cent of the total of such locations 
for the year. The median score is 48. 

The Denver Union Catalog 

Fourteen libraries contributing to the union catalog at Denver failed to 
show any sole locations, and four of these furnished no citations at all. Both 
the largest number of unique titles, 90, and the largest score, 2,398, were 
earned by the Denver Public Library, which contains the largest number of 
volumes. Second rank goes to the next largest library, the University of 
Colorado, with a score of 2,318. Third rank is held by Colorado College, 
which has only 112,000 volumes and a score of 1,381. The library most out 
of line is the Colorado State Library with its 250,000 volumes, a score of only 
10, and no sole locations. Comparatively few of its materials, however, are 
of a research nature. The Wyoming Historical Uibrary, on the other hand, 
also has a low score. Its restricted scope decreases the probability of its 
having many of the titles checked with the union catalog. 
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TABLE 69 

Libraries Included in the Denver Catalog Scored by Number 
AND Scarcity of Titles Cited in Them^ 


Library 

Volumes 

Number of 
Sole 

Locations 

Per Cent 
of Sole 
Locations 

Score 

Rank 

Public Libraries with 100,000-500,000 Volumes 

Denver Public Library 

403,953 

90 


2,398 

I 

Public Libraries with 50,000-100,000 Volumes 

Colorado Springs Public 

54,881 

12 

3-63 

533 

7 

CoUeg’ and University Libraries with 50,000-100,000 Volumes 

University of Denver 

95,000 

33 

9-99 

L335 

4 

Wyoming University 

92,000 

5 


401 

8 

New Mexico University 

64,010 

I 

•30 

15 

27 

Median of group 

92,000 

5 

I -51 

401 

8 

College and University Libraries with 100,000-500,000 Volumes 

University of Colorado 

293>3i5 

77 

23.26 

3,318 

2 

Colorado College 

1 1 2,000 

41 

12.39 

1,381 

3 

Brigham Young University 

107,170 

2 

.60 

102 

16 

University of Utah 

« 37,61 3 

I 

•30 

30 

22 

Median of group 

124,806.5 




9-5 

College and University Libraries with 25,000-50,000 Volumes 

Regis College . 

37,000 

5 


147 

13 

Professional and Vocational Schools 

Colorado State College of 






Agriculture 

90,000 

16 

4.84 

619 

5 

Colorado State College of Edu- 






cation 

97, >68 

6 

1. 81 

592 

6 

Colorado School of Mines 

36,000 

3 

•91 

183 

11 

Denver Public Schools Profes- 






sional Library 


4 

1. 21 

>39 

14’ 

Adams State Teachers College 

12,460 

I 

.30 

82 

18 

Iliff School of Theology 

23,000 

2 

.60 

66 

20 

University of Denver Library 






School 

4,000 

2 

.60 

64 

21 

University of Denver, Law 

22,000 

0 

.00 

12 

29 

Utah State Agricultural College 

67,7*1 

0 

.00 

5 

32.5 

University of Denver, Commerce 

7,000 

0 

.00 

0 

36.5 

Median of group 

29,000 

2 

.60 

74 

19 


* Sources: re co rds .of the Bibliographical Center at Denver shovdng all locations for each title che<^ed; Ameriem Library 
DirectoryJ^l939f for number of volumes. . . , 

See footnote to Table 68 for explanation of score. 
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TABLE 69‘-Continued 


Library 

Volumes 

Number oj 
Sole 

Locations 

Per Cent 
oJ Sole 
Locations 

Score 

Rank 

College and University Libraries with Less than 25,000 Volumes 

Western State College of Colorado 

24,000 

2 

.60 

I 2 I 

15 

Loretto Heights College 

13,600 

I 

•30 

76 

19 

Mesa College Library 

5.713 

0 

.00 

17 

25 

New Mexico Normal University 

17,416 

I 

•30 

15 

27 

Median of group 

15.508 


•30 

46.5 

22 

Special Libraries 

Denison Memorial Library (Col- 






orado General Hospital) 

4,618 

10 

3.02 

284 

9 

Medical Society of Denver 

31.987 

4 

1. 2 1 

196 

10 

Church Historian’s Office, Salt 






Lake City 


8 

2.42 

149 

12 

Bibliographical Center, Denver 


4 

I. 2 I 

87 

17 

Colorado Springs Fine Art Center 


0 

.00 

20 

23-5 

Supreme Court Library, Denver 

60,715 

0 

.00 

20 

23-5 

Denver Art Museum 


0 

.00 

15 

27 

Wyonoing Historical Library 

135,000 

0 

.00 

10 

30-5 

Colorado State Library 

250,000 

0 

.00 

10 

30.5 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 

0 

.00 

5 

32.5 

Colorado Grand Lodge of Masons 


0 

.00 

3 

34 

Colorado State Historical Society 

11,000 

0 

.00 

0 

36.5 

New Mexico Historical Library 

6,580 

0 

.00 

0 

36.5 

School of American Research 






Muscuni, Santa Fc 


0 

.00 

0 

36.5 

Median of group 

3 '.987 

0 

.00 

12-5 

28.75 

Total 

2,316,920 

331 

100.00 

11,450 

38 

Median of all libraries 

45,940.5 

HBI 

•45 

71 

a 1. 45 


Libraries in the Denver region vary slightly in their ratings from a straight 
ranking by size, but the correlation is close, as in the case of those included 
in the Cleveland catalog. Variation is greatest among special libraries, which 
range in size from 4,618 to 250,000, with the smallest library of known size 
receiving the high score of 284. The median for all 38 libraries is 1.5 sole 
locations and a score of 71. Ninety of the 331 items credited to the Denver 
Public Library and 77 of those credited to the University of Colorado could 
be located in the one library only. 


The Nebraska Union Catalog 

A scoring and tabulation of Nebraska libraries for locations cited during 
1940 tell the same story. The libraries furnish approximately one sole loca- 
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tion for each 10,000 volumes. Variations again appear chiefly in special 
libraries. The State Library, with its more popular collection of reading 
materials, shows the greatest departure from a ranking by size. Eight 
libraries were unable to furnish any sole locations during the year, four of 
them small public libraries of less than 25,000 volumes, but not a single 
library failed to own some titles checked. There are two low scores of 10 
each, while 29 is third lowest. The Beatrice Public Library, with only 24,359 
volumes, ranks sixth and scores 172, as shown in Table 70. 


TABLE 70 

Libraries Included in Nebraska Union Catalog Scored by Number 
AND Scarcity of Titles Cited in Them® 


Library 

Volumes 

Number oj 
Sole 

Locations 

Per Cent 
of Sole 
Locations 

Score 

Rank 

College and University Libraries with Over 100,000 Volumes 

University of Nebraska 

330,000 

48 

35-29 

1. 43 1 

X 

Public Libraries with 50,000-100,000 Volumes 

Omaha Public 

205. j 95 

24 


925 

2 

Lincoln City Library 

142,258 

20 

■Bi 

819 

3 

Median of group 

173.7=6.5 

22 

16.18 

(M 

CO 

2-5 

College and University Libraries with 25,000-50,000 Volumes 

State Teachers College, Kearney 

32,690 

6 

4.41 

281 

4 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 

29.331 

2 

1.47 

195 

5 

State Teachers College, Peru 


4 

2.94 

170 

7 

Union College, Lincoln 

27,000 

I 

•74 

139 

12 

Doane College 

26,912 

I 

•74 

II6 

14-5 

Median of group 

29.331 

2 

1.47 

170 

7 

College and University Libraries with 50,000-100,000 Volumes 

Municipal University, Omaha 

60,000 

I 

.74 

163 

8 

Creighton University 

54.207 

4 

2.94 

161 

9 

Median of group 

57.103.5 

2.5 

1.84 

162 

8-5 

College and University Libraries with Less Than 25,000 Volumes 

State Teachers College, Wayne 


0 

■El 

I4I 

II 

Hastings College 


4 


88 

16.5 

Midland College 


I 

■■ 

59 

22 

Median of group 

19,500 

I 

.74 

88 

16.5 
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TABLE IQ^Continued 


Library 

Volumes 

Number oj 
Sole 

Locations 

Per Cent 
oJ Sole 
Locations 

Score 

Rank 

Professional and Special Libraries 

State Historical Society 

130,000 

6 

4.41 

153 

10 

Nebraska Public Library Com- 






mission 

50,072 

2 

1.47 

133 

13 

College of Medicine (University) 

50,000 1 

3 

2.21 

75 

18.5 

State Library 

107,000 

I 

•74 

75 

18.5 

College of Agriculture (Uni- 






versity) 

50,000 

0 

.00 

31 

28 

Society of Liberal Arts (Joslyn 






Memorial Library) 

1.358 

0 

.00 

10 

29-5 

Lancaster County Medical Society 

«“* Q ,000 

0 

.00 

10 

29-5 

Median of group 

50,000 

I 

•74 

75 

18.5 

Public Libraries with 10,000-25,000 Volumes 

Beatrice Public 

24,359 

2 

1.47 

172 

16.5 

Grand Island Public 

21,629 

2 

1.47 

1 16 

H-5 

Hastings Public 

22,414 

I 

•74 

88 

16.5 

Fremont Public 

0,000 

0 

.00 

63 

1 20 

Nebraska City Public 

i8,ii8 

0 

.00 

61 

21 

ScottsblufF Public 

20,201 

I 

•74 

1 58 

23 

Falls City Public 

19,531 

0 

.00 

53 

24 

North Platte Public 

12,550 

1 

•74 

48 

25 

Norfolk Public 

13,040 

I 

•74 

39 

26 

Fairburg Public 

13.447 

0 

.00 

29 

27 

Median of group 

18,824.5 

I 

•74 

59-5 

22 

Total 

1.579.169 

136 

1 00.00 

5,902 

30 

Median of all libraries 

25.635-5 

I 

•74 

102 

15*5 


^Sources: records of the Nebraska Union Catalog showing libraries holding each title checked during 1940; volumes 
n libraries from American lihrary Directciy, 1939. 

Score: See footnote to Table 68. Some departmental libraries of the University of Nebraska are included with profes- 
ional and special libraries. 


Other Union Cataloos 

Libraries represented in the Ohio Union Catalog at Columbus score very 
liigh, with a total of 38,922 for the 44 libraries and a median score of 313. 
Ten libraries furnished no sole locations during the year. All were small 
public libraries, with the exception of the Art Museum in Cincinnati. 

In the Philadelphia catalog, 98 libraries furnished no sole locations for 
items included in inquiries made over the telephone and recorded in the 
sample for the six odd months of 1940. A total of 52 libraries were cited as 
aot holding any titles not held in at least four other libraries out of the 148 
included in the tabulation. 

The findings included in this chapter may be summarized briefly as indi- 
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eating that the size of the library seems to be the major indication of the 
number of titles which it can contribute to a regional union catalog— as 
measured in terms of items actually checked. The greatest variation 
in ranking by size as compared with needed titles held is among special 
libraries and state libraries. The relatively poor showing of state libraries 
may be partially due to the fact that many items which could be located in 
these libraries were secured there without being checked with the regional 
union catalogs. 



CHAPTER 13: The Union Catalog in the 
Bibliographical Center 


Additional Services Made Possible 
It is the purpose of this chapter to treat very briefly the part played 
by a union catalog in a bibliographical center containing many other loca- 
tion, subject, and trade bibliographies. The only union catalog now con- 
nected with such a fully developed center is at Denver, and has been 
functioning for several years, chiefly with the use of W.P.A. help. A center 
is in process of development at Philadelphia, but very few bibliographies 
have as yet been added to the collection there, and it is still largely in the 
formative stage. Plans for the union catalog now being established at the 
University of Washington in Seattle also include a bibliographical center 
built around this tool. 

It is possible for a well-trained, alert and willing staff to perform many 
services other than the simple location of a given book in a library witMn 
the region, simply with the use of a union catalog, particularly one which is 
based upon a set of Library of Congress cards and perhaps a set of John 
Crerar or other printed cards. These sets usually contain a file of cross- 
reference cards, and include Library of Congress card and classification 

table 71 

Non-Location Services Performed by the Denver 
Bibliographical Center During 
1938, 1939, and 1940 


Service 

1938 

7939 

mam 

Furnishing of bibliographical information involving use 




of trade bibliographies 

96 

583 


Compilation of bibliographies 

22 

lOK 

78 

Citation of best book on a subject 

8 

10 

I 

Supplying of catalog entry other than author 

It 

69 

1,896 

Appraisal of books and magazines 

268 

300 

277 

Citation of sources for graduate study 

7 

12 

79 

Answering of reference questions (including the furnishing 


of library statistics) 

137 

399 

239 

Total of these services 

549 

1.474 

2,d00 

Grand total of all services 



8,941 
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numbers as well as some Dewey decimal class numbers. Subject headings 
and series or edition notes are also often helpful. Nevertheless, there are 
many bibliographical services which cannot be rendered with even this Tcind 
of catalog when used alone, no matter how adequately it is stafEed. During 
the last three years, in addition to varied services resulting indirectly or 
escaping tabulation, the Denver Bibliographical Center performed the non- 
location services shown in Table 71, most of which no doubt required the 
use of other tools to supplement the union catalog. 

In addition to these requests involving the use of tools other than the 
union catalog, many queries for location service could not be filled until the 
bibliographical items connected with the title requested had been corrected 
or completed. Correspondence and other records at the Denver Bibliograph- 
ical Center show, in most instances, the amount of bibliographical in- 
formation supplied with each request. In the course of this study a careful 
tabulation has been made of information lacking or incorrectly furnished by 
the borrowing library, or other patron, for each title in the sample of 1,339 
items for which locations were requested of the catalog at Denver during the 
six months of 1940. This shows 790, or 59 per cent, of the titles as lacking 
at least one item of essential bibliographical information. For 36 other 
titles, only the subject was supplied. In 155 of the 790 cases, the author’s 
name was omitted or incorrectly furnished. In 97 the title was lacking, very 
incomplete, or incorrect. Six hundred and forty-six requests lacked the place 
of publication, 618 the publisher, and 354 the date of issue. The total came 
to 1,870 items of bibliographical information which it was necessary for the 
staff of the Center to supply in order for the resulting interlibrary-loan 
requests to be complete. The fact indicates that most, if not all, of the 790 
titles lacked two or more items of essential information. 

Since the Union Catalog at Denver includes only author or other main 
entries, it was impossible for the staff there either to check the 155 requests 
lacking the author’s name or to check the 36 subject requests, without first 
using other bibliographical tools. Absence of the title or of one or more 
imprint items often necessitated the use of trade or subject bibliographies 
for purposes of identification. These figures added to those for non-location 
services previously listed would appear to furnish abundant evidence of the 
value of supplementing the union catalog with other bibliographical tools 
in what is called a bibliographical center. The same staff members who 
check the union catalog for location of specific items can perform other 
services of a related nature occasionally, and also locate a larger percentage 
of titles checked, if these tools are available. Probably many such services 
require a more thorough knowledge of trade, subject, and “location” bibli- 
ographies and union lists than is possessed by the average reference librarian, 
who is also often too busy with factual or topical questions of a different 
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Times Used 
Successfully 
for All 
Purposes 


o 

«o 

ei 

lO 

S .’5' 

00 -i 

a> 

757 

Times 

Showing 

Ordy Location 
Discovered 


C( 

er 

IT) 

Jill 

N 

w 

O 

CO 

Times Needed 
Prior to Use 
of Union 
Catalog 

yj CO M H-i M 


0 

lO 

Cl 

Bibliographical Tools 

Miscellaneous Sources: 

Telephone call to another library 

U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Office 

Letter to library 8 peci 2 ilizing in field 

Letter to author or publisher 

Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin 

List of American Doctoral Dissertations 

Vertical File Service Catalog 

American Journal of Sociology 1 

A.L.A. Directory 

Grasse’s Trcsor de Livres Rares et Precieux 

Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books 

U.S. Biological Survey Office 

Who’s Who In America 

Letter or caD to individual specialist 

Total for group 

Grand total for all groups 
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nature to use these tools extensively. It would seem that all tools and func- 
tions of a bibliographical nature might well be combined in a biblio- 
graphical center. 

Tools Supplementing the Union Catalog 

A tabulation has been made of tools, other than the union catalog, used 
successfully by the stafiE of the Bibliographical Center at Denver in perform- 
ing some part of the service in connection with requests received during the 
six sample months of 1 940. The tabulation shows the number of times each 
tool was needed before a title could be checked with the union catalog, the 
number of titles for which it gave actual locations other than those cited by 
the union catalog, the number of instances in which it was the sole instru- 
ment locating the book, the number of times it listed a location in the region 
covered by the catalog, the number of items for which it gave the sole regional 
location discovered, and the number of times it was used successfully to serve 
any of these purposes. The findings are shown in Table 72. 

These tools have been classified into five groups in addition to the union 
catalog, as follows: union lists, printed library catalogs, trade bibliographies, 
subject bibliographies, and miscellaneous sources. It is evident at once that 
the union catalog is the chief tool of the Bibliographical Center, for it was 
used successfully 1,031 times in connection with the 1,339 titles included in 
this tabulation. In 873 instances it cited the only locations obtained, and in 
691 cases listed holdings within the region. 

Union lists were used successfully in location service 204 times, with the 
Union List of Serials furnishing locations for 174 items. A list of regional 
periodical holdings compiled by E. Chapman showed libraries holding 16 
titles. The Union List of Serials in the San Francisco Bay Region and the 
Union List of International Congresses each served in four instances. The 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Office cited locations for seven titles, and tele- 
phone calls to other libraries discovered 11. Use of other union catalogs has 
been omitted from this tabulation. 

Trade bibliographies were used successfully to verify or complete biblio- 
graphical information for 220 titles in the group. The Cumulative Book 
Index and United States Catalog were responsible for 167 of these, and the 
English Catalogue for i8 more. Other items were scattered among various 
national trade bibliographies, periodical directories, and dealers’ catalogs, 
with no single title used in very many instances. 

One of the striking things about the entire list is that so few tools were 
used successfully in more than five or six cases, although a number of them 
were checked many more times without success. The use of trade or subject 
bibliographies to complete bibliographical data for 236 of these titles is some 
evidence of the need of such tools to supplement the union catalog. 



CHAPTER 14 : Compansofi of Regional and 
National Union Catalog Service 


The desirability of creating regional union catalogs has been ques- 
tioned by some individuals who contend that research workers and librarians 
in all regions might well rely upon the Union Catalog of the Library of 
Congress at Washington, D.C., for the location of materials not readily avail- 
able in the local public or university library of which they are members. 
There are several factors to be considered before accepting this contention. 
One is, of course, possible savings in time and expense by one method over 
another. 

Comparative cost.— In estimating the expense of using a regional union 
catalog, the cost of creating and maintaining it should, of course, be taken 
into account. This matter has been dealt with elsewhere by Merritt. i New 
postal rates of one and one-half cents per pound for books sent anywhere in 
the United States now practically eliminate any difference between shipping 
charges on interlibrary-loan materiak secured within the region and those 
secured at a great distance. The additional expense of requesting a location 
of the National Union Catalog would not be more than the difference between 
air mail and regular postage on a letter both ways, or six cents, except in two 
types of cases. If time were extremely important, a telegram to Washington 
from distant locations, and a similar reply, might effect a saving of one or 
two days but at greater expense. If time were not an important factor, regular 
postage to and from Washington might suf&ce. In the other type of case the 
patron or borrowing librarian might be able to use the regional union catalog 
direct, or by means of a local telephone call. It has already been shown in 
Chapter X that approximately 64.25 per cent of requests received by regional 
union catalogs considered in this study are made by telephone, and 13.04 
per cent through personal visit, leaving only 22.71 per cent coming by mail. 
These statistics are surely an argument in favor of the regional union catalog. 

Savings in time.— The speed with which interlibrary-loan materials may be 
located and secured by inquiries sent to the Denver Union Catalog and by 
requests sent direct to the Library of Congress or its Union Catalog has also 
been discussed in Chapter X, where it was shown that at least one day more 

^ Merritt, L. C., "The Administrative, Fiscal and Quantitative Aspects of the Regional Union 
Catalog,” op, cit 
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was required to obtain materials through the Library of Congress. Most of 
the loans covered by these figures were actually secured from the national 
library rather than from sources cited by its union catalog. If only those 
secured by the latter means were considered, the difference would probably 
be much greater. 

It should also be remembered that the eight-day average required to locate 
materials through the Denver Center, and to obtain them, did not include 
direct use of the Union Catalog by individuals, except when requests were 
made by them through the Denver Public Library. Inclusion of all direct 
uses should reduce the average length of time taken by the Center to fill 
requests. As mentioned previously, persistence by the Center in ferreting 
out locations for rare or elusive materials, (often involving extensive cor- 
respondence in the process) has greatly increased the average length of time 
between the date of the original inquiry and the date upon which the bor- 
rowing library received the material. This persistence, however, has given 
the Center the best record for percentage of requests filled satisfactorily. It 
cited locations for 95.59 per cent of all items searched during 1940 as com- 
pared with an average of 70.23 per cent cited by the five catalogs for which 
figures have been secured. Bibliographical tools possessed by the Center 
were, of course, a great advantage to it in achieving this record. 

Accessibility of locations cited— Another factor to be considered in com- 
paring service rendered by a national and a regional union catalog is the 
accessibility of locations cited. The matter is important for reasons other 
than the mere length of time required to secure materials, for items cited in 
local libraries can often be used Erectly with greater convenience and safety. 
Most titles checked by the Union Library Catalogue at Philadelphia are used 
in this way, and citations have frequendy called the attention of the borrower 
to other materials in the same field owned by a lending library. 

In order to discover the extent to which the Union Catalog of the Library 
of Congress might have furnished locations for the items checked by the 
Denver Union Catalog, a sample, including all titles for which locations 
were requested of the latter during the six alternate months of 1940 and 
which were listed in full in the Denver records, was taken to Washington and 
checked against the national Union Catalog, Results of this check are shown 
in Table 73. 

Out of a total of 1,339 items checked, the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog listed libraries holding 1,216, or 90.81 per cent, as compared with 
95.59 per cent for which the Center staff discovered locations by all means 
at its disposal. Of course, a portion of the Denver locations were discovered 
with tools other than the Union Catalog, and a number of the citations were 
to the Library of Congress. In fact, only 1,031, or 77 per cent, of the 1,339 
titles, were located by the Denver Union Catalog, 
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A total of 757 titles were located within the Rocky Mountain region by 
the Denver Center, but not a single item in that region was listed by the 
National Union Catalog. The latter located only 8i titles, or 6.05 per cent, 
west of the Mississippi River, and most of these were in two or three Cali- 
fornia libraries at a considerable distance from Denver. Of the 1,339 hems, 
a total of 1,105, listed as being in the Library of 

Congress, though doubtless some of the titles found there are not available 


TABLE 73 

Comparison of Locations Cited by Denver Bibuographical Center 
AND THE Union Catalog of the Library of Congress 


Union Catalog 

Successfully 

Located 

Located Within 
Rocky Mountain 
Region 

Located Only 
Outside Re^on 

No Location 
Cited 


Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Bibliographical Center for 
Research, Denver 

1,280 

95-59 

151 

56.53 

523 

39 -o 6 

59 

4.41 

Library of Congress Union 
Catdog 

1,216 

90.81 

0 

,00 

1216 

90.81 

123 

9-19 


for interlibrary loan. In order to secure for the National Union Catalog suf- 
ficient locations distributed throughout the various regions, it would be 
necessary to create regional union catalogs, requiring approximately the 
same expense as making these catalogs available for direct use. 

The evidence then indicates that the regional union catalog results in a 
slight saving in time and expense and an added convenience for the bor- 
rower, because it locates material nearer at hand and more directly accessi- 
ble to him. Presence of the catalog is also, no doubt, an added stimulus to 
research in the region. 






CHAPTER 15: Summarj} of Actual and Potential 
Services of Regional Union Cat- 
alogs Compared and Evaluated 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS PRESENTED IN THIS STUDY SHOULD CON- 

txibute to an evaluation of regional union catalog services. 

Volume and range.— Tht volume of service has been found to increase , 
Treatly and fairly steadily as each union catalog gains in age and becomes 
more fully developed and better publicized. The volume is much greater for 
the catalogs at Denver and Philadelphia, each connected with a bibliograph- 
ical center possessing staff and tools for rendering a variety of services. The 
range in type of service is great only for these two catalogs, which have sup- 
plied bibliographical information, furthered by various means the develop- 
ment of library resources and activities in their regions, contributed to the 
efficiency and development of the national and other regional union cata- 
logs, and rendered miscellaneous additional services. For the other catalogs, 
service is restricted largely to the location of specific items to be used at the 
holding libraries or secured as interlibrary loans. 

Location services.— During the year 1940 more than 85 per cent of all uses 
made of the five union catalogs, for which complete figures are available, 
nvolved some type of location service, which was performed successfully in 
70.23 per cent of the cases. An examination of titles checked, and a tabula- 
tion of the number of locations cited for each, indicates the inclusion of a 
large number of rare or seldom-used books made available through the cata- 
logs which made it possible for librarians to borrow instead of purchase. 
Approximately 20 per cent of titles checked during 1940, or one out of every 
5 ve, could be located in only one library. Perhaps few of these titles would 
have been easily or quickly found, if at all, without the aid of the regional 
union catalogs. 

The patron library, or individual, mentioned in a small number of spe- 
nfic instances that a film or photostat copy of an item checked was desired. 
Such a photographic copy was perhaps secured in many more cases in which 
the book was not available for interlibrary loan, or when a loan was not 
satisfactory. However, accessibility of materials within the region, for use 
It the libraries owning them or for direct loan to individuals, particularly 
in the Cleveland and Philadelphia metropolitan areas, has perhaps reduced 
the need for copy service, while the lack of proper equipment for photo- 
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graphic reproduction in the cooperating libraries has rendered it impossible 
in many instances. The provision of more adequate equipment would in- 
crease possibilities in this field. 

Interlibrary loans and research or laboratory work dependent upon them 
have been facilitated considerably by the citation of locations within the 
region for materials which would otherwise probably have been obtained 
only at a great distance, if at all. Of 28,688 items checked for locations 
during 1940 by the five most active regional union catalogs (excluding items 
checked for the national and other regional union catalogs), 64.03 per cent 
were found within the region, and another 6.20 per cent located in other 
areas. In a special study of interlibrary loans requested through all channels 
by cooperating libraries in the Rocky Mountain region during the same year, 
it was found that a median of eight days for all libraries was required from 
the time of the original request to the Bibliographical Center in Denver 
until the item had actually been received from a libraiy shown to possess 
it. Eight days were eilso required in which to secure loans requested direct 
from the lending libraiy, and nine days for materials requested of the Library 
of Congress or searched through its Union Catalog. No doubt those checked 
by the National Union Catalog, and then requested of a library cited, were 
delayed for a much longer period than those secured direct from the Library 
of Congress, although there were very few of the former included in the 
sample and no separate tabulation was made. On the other hand, if only 
those titles located by the Denver Union Catalog were considered, and items 
for which inquiries were sent by it to other union catalogs or outside sources 
or which required lengthy research preliminary to checking were excluded, 
the number of days elapsing between original request and receipt of material 
located through this agency would be greatly reduced. 

The Denver Center also helped hasten interlibrary loans checked with the 
Union Catalog there by forwarding the request direct to the lending library 
in 87.39 per cent of the cases during the six months of the sample year. If 
more of Ae cooperating libraries would permit this service, with the use of 
a systematic code of instructions to the Center, a further reduction in the 
average length of time required to secure materials would be possible. The 
service is recommended to other union catalogs. 

Regional union catalogs did make possible a wider and more even dis- 
tribution of interlibrary loans during the year 1940 by citing locations in 
as many as five or moire libraries for 30.65 per cent of the titles checked with 
them. The materials requested during the year as interlibrary loans by the 
27 sample libraries in the Rocky Mountain region, as a result of citations 
given by the Center, were secured from 105 different libraries, with 16 
receiving requests for 10 or more titles each. A more even distribution of 
these loans could be secured if the Union Catalog staff were permitted to 
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forward all requests and determine the source of the loan. 

Bibliographical Although the records of some union catalogs do 

not distinguish clearly between requests for bibliographical information and 
location of materials, those at Denver and Philadelphia do show a heavy use 
of the catalog for the former purpose. Bibliographical information was de- 
sired as an aid in ordering 230 of the 2,210 items requested of the Denver 
Center in 1940. In 1,902 cases, information was wanted for cataloging pur- 
poses. The file at Philadelphia has been used extensively in recataloging 
the collection of the Library Company of Philadelphia, and has also been 
used by its own staff in furnishing cataloging information for an estimated 
1,700 items during the year. Lists of author entries in specific fields have 
been issued by this Center as an aid to catalogers and bibliographers, and its 
catalog has been used in the compilation of a list of Pennsylvania State 
headings. Potentialities are great in this field of endeavor, and as time goes 
on the influence upon cataloging in the region should be noticeable. 

The Bibliographical Center at Denver is the only catalog center making 
a practice of compiling bibliographies at the request of patrons, although the 
Philadelphia Center plans to do so for remuneration at some time in the 
future. Seventy-eight bibliographies were compiled by the Denver Center 
during 1940, and various checklists of regional holdings in subject fields 
have been issued at times in the past. None of the catalogs at other centers 
has yet been fully organized to handle subject requests by citing locations 
for specific items. At Columbus there are a few subject entries for items con- 
tained in libraries specializing in given fields, e.g., “rubber” in the Akron 
Public Library, and “steel” in the Youngstown Public Library. An intensive 
study of special collections in libraries in the area has been made by the 
Philadelphia Center, which is also compiling a classified subject bibliography 
file on cards as a guide to subject lists. These, when available, can be checked 
with the union catalog for locations. In addition to the aids mentioned, the 
Center is experimenting with a partial classified subject index of the catalog, 
to be made with the duplicate cards which were removed when identical 
entries were combined. All catalogs except the one at Columbus have been 
used frequently by individuals to develop their own bibliographies. 

Contributions to regional development.— Althongh. a division of fields of 
acquisition has been agreed upon by librarians in some regions served by 
union catalogs, the agreement has in most cases been reached before estab- 
lishment of the catalog, and this instrument has played no part in the attain- 
ment. There are plans at Cleveland and Denver, at least, for more activity 
in this direction. It is certainly possible to utilize the union catalog in 
checking subject bibliographies to reveal relative strengths in the various 
fields as a basis for a regional division of acquisition responsibilities. A list 
of valuable items included in these bibliographies and not contained in the 
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region could be prepared at the same time and sent to libraries specializing 
in the fields represented. The staff of the union catalog could also be instru- 
mental in developing special collections in certain libraries by calling such 
libraries’ attention to rare items in their fields, which have been requested 
but for which locations cannot be furnished. 

Union catalogs have been used to some extent, particularly at Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, and Denver, in avoiding duplication of expensive and little- 
used items already possessed in the nearby area. Even more ^vaste could be 
avoided if librarians in various regions would check all such items costing 
more than a given amount with their local union catalog before purchase. 
Those in charge of the catalogs can do a great deal to encourage this practice. 

Potentialities also exist for utilization of union catalogs as bibliographical 
tools in cooperative purchasing arrangements. It might even be possible to 
use purchase orders and receipts as a means of listing additional entries or 
locations in the union catalog for titles as they are purchased by libraries, 
although considerable organizing ingenuity would be required to accom- 
plish this end. 

The Union Catalog of Libraries in Nashville, which shows specific hold- 
ings of serials in the region, has been used more than any other catalog as 
an aid in completing broken sets or partial files, and in arranging for a more 
satisfactory distribution of existing fragments. If all union catalogs showed 
specific holdings for serials, the potentialities in this direction would be great. 
The catalogs can be used in much the same way in a planned distribution of 
duplicates. 

No regional storehouses exist in the areas served by the union catalogs 
included in this study. When and if they are developed, the catalogs can be 
used as an aid in determining which books may be sent to them, and in show- 
ing the location of materials stored. 

No specific instances can be cited of a regional union catalog enabling a 
college or university to enlarge its curriculum on the graduate level. It is 
probable, however, that such curricular offerings as already existed have been 
more fully justified by the development of union catalogs, which made the 
combined library resources of the region more accessible to all students and 
instructors. Certainly, an extensive use of these indexes in research by 
graduate students and college and university instructors has been shown. 

The extent to which local research has been encouraged has been difficult 
to measure, although there is every indication that the catalogs have had an 
important influence in this direction. 

Contributions to national service.— Only the Philadelphia Catalogue has 
actually contributed titles to the Library of Congress Union Catalog, except 
as they have been supplied by the Denver Center in response to the weekly 
search lists sent out from Washington. Out of 105 trays of cards from Phila- 
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delphia, checked up to February 19, 1941, 35 -S® titles were 

not previously listed in the National Union Catalog. The weekly search lists 
are sent only to the Philadelphia and Denver Centers. Of 1,583 titles in- 
cluded in the lists during 1940, Philadelphia cited locations for 9.10 per 
cent and Denver for .51 per cent. It would seem desirable to send these lists 
to all regional union catalogs in order to secure locations for the titles in 
widely scattered areas. It appears unnecessary to have the lists checked by 
several large libraries in a region covered by a union catalog, when one 
checking by the catalog would be sufficient, and perhaps show holdings in 
other libraries. 

All of the four other major union catalogs check the lists sent out by the 
Denver Center, though they send few items for checking in return. It would 
be an additional service to their patrons if requests for items not located 
were sent on to the national catalog or other regional catalogs. The Cleve- 
land Catalog was successful in citing locations for 45.43 per cent of 372 titles 
checked by it for other regional union catalogs during 1940. 

Catalogs connected with bibliographical centers were used in performing 
a number of miscellaneous services, such as answering reference questions, 
appraising of books for librarians, booksellers, and individuals, and citing 
sources for use in graduate study. The accessibility and use of a large num- 
ber of bibliographical tools greatly increase the possible range in type of 
request which can be dealt with satisfactorily. 

Patrons and purposes.— Only 19.69 per cent of requests received by the five 
established regional union catalogs studied here were made by individuals. 
The remaining 80.31 per cent were presented through libraries, chiefly for 
their own patrons. A larger direct use by individuals is shown for the Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia catalogs than for the others. The number of librar- 
ies and other institutions served during a sample year ranged from 44 for 
Nebraska to 180 for the catalog at Columbus. Most of the latter are public 
libraries, those at Cleveland and Denver chiefly college and university librar- 
ies, and those at Nebraska and Philadelphia fairly well balanced, with a large 
number of special libraries included among the Philadelphia patrons. 

A major portion of requests were received over the telephone, and the 
next largest number by mail. 

Information regarding individuals for whom requests were made of the 
union catalog was secured only from sample libraries in the Rocky Mountain 
region. A tabulation and analysis of the data available for materials re- 
quested during 10 months of 1940, August and December excluded, show the 
academic, miscellaneous adult, commercial, and governmental groups as 
making the greatest use of the catalog, in the order named. The academic 
group, composed of graduate and undergraduate students, teachers, and 
research workers in colleges and universities, requested 81.63 per cent of the 
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services. The miscellaneous group of adult students, club workers, authors, 
librarians, and others accounted for lo per cent more; commercial laboratory 
workers, field researchers, and business men for 5.46 per cent; and public 
officials of city, state, or nation for 2.90 per cent. In an industrial area such 
as Philadelphia the percentage of the commercial group would no doubt be 
much greater. 

The purposes for which these individuals used the materials involved 
in requests to the Denver Center, were classified, tabulated, and tested in 
two groups of five alternate months each by the Pearson Product-Moment 
method. The findings place research by college and university faculty, gradu- 
ates and others, and use in vocation or business quite high, with authorship 
next, and adult study, hobbies, cultural and recreational uses following some- 
what in the order named. As these union catalogs become more widely pub- 
licized and better developed, commercial research workers and authors not 
connected with academic institutions will no doubt make greater use of them. 

Types and classes of materials checked— A tabulation of dates of publica- 
tion of titles included in requests received by the five catalogs during sample 
periods shows the far greatest demand is for recently published materials, 
with this demand decreasing in almost steady proportion as the material 
grows older. A total of 25.05 per cent of the titles requested in these samples 
were published during the last five years, and 6.8 1 per cent during 1939. 
Only 12.69 per cent were issued prior to 1876, the period covered by the 
Historical Records Survey. The median of all requests falls between 1927 
and 1928. In a union catalog of limited scope it would therefore appear to 
be desirable to include the more recently published material first and to 
add new accessions as promptly as possible. 

A careful classification and similar tabulation, analysis, and test, of the 
subjects represented by titles checked with the Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Denver catalogs during a period of six months in 1940 place history (includ- 
ing travel and biography), the other social sciences, useful arts, literature, and 
pure science in the upper half, and philosophy, fine arts, religion, general 
works, and philology in the lower half— all classes in the order mentioned 
here. A close agreement is found in the rank of these various subjects for 
the three catalogs. If we break these main classes down into their divisions, 
the subjects in most demand rank in the following order: geography and 
travels, biography, history, education, medicine, fiction, other literature, the 
biological sciences, psychology, philosophy, economics, and engineering. No 
large group, even when subdivisions of the classes are analyzed, falls suffi- 
ciently low to warrant exclusion from a union catalog serving the general 
public, but in a catalog which must be limited in scope, the subjects perhaps 
deserve inclusion in the order named. 

Types of libraries holding titles checked.— hihraries included in the Cleve- 
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land, Columbus, Denver, Nebraska, and Philadelphia catalogs were scored 
according to the number and scarcity of titles cited in them, the scarcity being 
determined by the number of other libraries also owning the items. An 
analysis of the figures for Cleveland, Denver, and Nebraska failed to show 
any possible classification by type of library, other than by number of vol- 
umes owned, which would determine with any assurance the approximate 
rank an institution will earn in a rating of this sort. The extent of the 
contribution individual libraries can make to regional union-catalog serv- 
ice seems to vary in almost direct relationship to tlieir size, with the special 
and state libraries departing most often from this measure. Some few 
smaller collections may not justify inclusion on the basis of their contribu- 
tions, and many special libraries do not show any requested titles held which 
are not owned by at least one other library in the region. However, perhaps 
other considerations recommend the inclusion of all public libraries of 
20,000 volumes or more and all academic libraries above the junior college. 

The bibliographical center.— Kecords of requests answered satisfactorily 
by the Union Catalog in the Bibliographical Center for Research at Denver 
show that many additional services are possible when a catalog is adequately 
staffed and supplemented by Iqcation, subject, and trade bibliographies and 
union lists. A total of 2,800, or over 35 per cent, of the 8,941 items of service 
rendered by the Denver Center during 1940, would not have been possible 
without such tools. In addition to these services, approximately 15 per cent 
of the requests for locations could not be filled until the items were checked 
with other aids and needed bibliographical information supplied. 

Tools most often used successfully to supplement the union catalog during 
six months of 1940 were the Union List of Serials, Cumulative Book Index 
and United States Catalog, followed by the English Catalogue, a local list of 
regional periodical holdings, the Publishers’ Trade List Annual, British 
Museum Catalog, and telephone calls and letters to libraries, authors, and 
publishers. A long list of other tools, including many trade and subject 
bibliographies, served in fewer instances. 

Regional and national union catalog service.— K special study was made of 
locations cited by the Denver Bibliographical Center and the Library of 
Congress Union Catalog for 1,339 items checked with the former during six 
odd months of 1940. These titles were taken to Washington and checked 
again with the Union Catalog there. The findings indicate that although 
the Library of Congress Union Catalog located a larger per cent of the titles 
than were located through the union catalog at Denver (90.81 per cent as 
compared with 77 per cent), the Bibliographical Center located a still larger 
number, 95.59 per cent, with the aid of all tools and means at its disposal. 

The National Union Catalog also failed to show locations in libraries in 
the Rocky Mountain region for any of the items checked, although 757 of 
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the U 339 were found there by the Center. 

This and other evidence indicate a slight saving in time and expense and 
an added convenience for the borrower in the use of the Bibliographical 
Center, because it locates material nearer at hand and more directly accessi- 
ble to him. 

Conclusion— In conclusion it may be stated that the findings of this study 
show a growing use of regional union catalogs, chiefly by college and uni- 
versity instructors and graduate students for the location of materials to be 
used in serious research, but also by librarians, commercial workers, and 
adult students not connected with academic institutions. History, including 
geography and biography, and the other social sciences are consistently the 
subjects most often involved in service requests, but no fields are neglected 
wholly. All should perhaps be represented in a regional union catalog serv- 
ing the general public. 

Evidence further indicates the desirability of including at least all types 
of academic libraries serving institutions above the junior college, and all 
public libraries with 20,000 volumes or more, as well as most special libraries 
of whatever size. 

A tendency is seen to supplement the author union catalog with partial 
subject files, trade and subject bibliographies, and union lists in what has 
been termed a bibliographical center. Perhaps only by such means can the 
volume and range of service be inaeased sufficiently to justify fully the ex- 
pense of developing and maintaining large regional union catalogs. The 
combination of a union catalog with other bibliographical tools makes pos- 
sible a much greater variety of services as well as more complete and effective 
location service. It is well exemplified in the Bibliographical Center for 
Research at Denver and in plans for development at Philadelphia. Such 
centers, well distributed in a chain throughout the United States, might not 
only serve their local regions and cooperate with one another in various ways, 
but could also supplement the National Union Catalog and act as feeders for 
it in a carefully coordinated system, making available to any scholar the 
entire resources of the nation. 
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CHAPTER 16 : 


General History 


The last decade of the nineteenth century was a portentous period 
of transition in the American library profession. It was marked by the 
general adoption of the card catalog system in place of book catalogs, and 
the recognition by librarians of their essential dependence upon some form 
of cooperative cataloging, as well as their need for a general interlibrary loan 
system because it was apparent that no single library could hope to acquire 
all the books in all fields of learning. 

The need for multiple copies of catalog entries to meet the requirements 
of dictionary catalogs influenced several libraries shortly before 1900 to print 
their catalog cards. The Library of Congress, after a brief period of experi- 
mentation in this field, began in 1901 to distribute its printed cards on a 
nationwide basis. 

The foundation of the National Union Catalog was laid in this year, when 
the Librarian of Congress, perceiving the value of a national finding list of 
books, authorized the exchange of Library of Congress printed cards for 
cards being printed by other American libraries. The purpose of these 
arrangements he reported as follows: “This system of exchange being ex- 
tended and the other Government libraries also being brought into it, there 
may result in each local center of research throughout the United States a 
catalogue of the national collections at Washington, and a statement at 
Washington of every book of interest to investigators to be found in the im- 
portant great collections outside of Washington.’’^ 

The pioneer contributors to this project were the Boston Public Library, 
the Harvard College Library, the John Crerar Library and the New York 
Public Library. 

Within a short time, the Library of Congress made agreements with sev- 
eral government libraries to print catalog cards from copy prepared by 
them for their current accessions, excluding, of course, books which were 
also in the Library of Congress. Copies of these “outside library” entries 
were added to the Union Catalog along with cards received through the 
exchange agreements. 

^ U.S. Library of Congress, Report of the Librarian of Congress, xpoi (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1901), p.30. 
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Thus, by 1909, in addition to those from the original contributors, the 
Union Catalog included cards representing books to be found in such U.S. 
Government libraries as the Bureau of Education, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Geological Survey, and the Military Information Division of 
the War Department, as well as in the Washington Public Library. Subse- 
quently, as other institutions began to duplicate cards, notably the University 
of Illinois, the University of Chicago, and Newberry Library, they too were 
brought into the exchange agreement. It is noteworthy that by way of 
prophecy the Chief of the Card Sefction wrote in his report for 1909: “The 
catalogue when completed will contain about 600,000 entries. Taken with 
the present accumulation of between 600,000 and 700,000 entries in the 
public catalogues of the Library of Congress, it will constitute the closest 
approximation now available to a complete record of books in American 
libraries.”^ 

From the beginning in 1901, through the year 1926, the Union Catalog 
was maintained as an adjunct of the Card Division. No attempt was made 
to revise main entries or to avoid duplication, since variations in form of 
entry were considered of interest to the Catalogue Division, and the per- 
centage of duplication was found to be surprisingly small. Less than seven 
per cent of the titles were in two libraries, while only a fraction of one per 
cent were in three or more libraries. (In 1939, a similar test showed that 13 
per cent of the titles in the Union Catalog were located in two libraries, 
while two per cent were located in three or more libraries.) By 1926, there 
had been filed into the Union Catalog 1,960,000 cards, not including cards 
printed by the Library of Congress for its holdings. 

Although by 1926 the Union Catalog had grown to three times the size 
predicted for it ip 1909, its resources, coupled with those of the smaller union 
catalogs in several other libraries, were woefully inadequate to serve the 
needs of American scholarship. During this period, the estimate for the 
number of research titles in American libraries had been revised from 
1,300,000 to 8,000,000. This revised estimate of books which might be needed 
at any time indicated the hopeless situation that confronted any single library 
attempting to serve all the needs of American scholarship. This situation, 
emphasized by the rapid development of graduate study and scientific investi- 
gation which accompanied World War I, made the problem of locating a 
research book outside the local library a costly and exasperating one to the 
investigator and library reference staff alike. By 1926, the problem of locat- 
ing a needed book had assumed such serious proportions that demands for 
a comprehensive national union catalog and information service came from 
many directions. The most plausible method suggested was the extension of 

* U.S. Library o£ Congress, Report of the Librarian of Congress, ipo^ (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1909), p.59. 
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the Library of Congress Union Catalog as rapidly as possible, to locate at least 
one copy of every important reference book in American libraries. 

Fortunately for American scholarship, the means for developing such a 
finding list became available from Mr, John D. Rockefeller, Jr,, in the form 
of a gift of 1250,000 to be administered as Project “B” of the Library of 
Congress during the five-year period, 1927 to 1932. 

Two major undertakings were contemplated under Project “B”: the in- 
crease of the record on cards of the contents of American libraries possessing 
material important to research, and the compilation of a card index of special 
collections in American libraries. 

Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, then Consultant in Bibliography and 
Research at the Library of Congress, was appointed general director of the 
Project. Dr. Richardson brought to this work his many years of experience 
as librarian, scholar, bibliographer and teacher. He had long been a pro- 
ponent of closer library cooperation, and had taken an active part in the 
quest for the financial assistance necessary for speedy expansion of the 
Union Catalog. 

Mr. Ernest Kletsch, a former member of the Library staff, was called from 
his private business to become Curator of the Union Catalog, while Dr. 
William Dawson Johnston was made Director of Records of Special Collec- 
tions. Dr. Johnston’s services to the project were soon terminated, by reason 
of his death in 1928. 

At the time of the expiration of Mr. Rockefeller’s grant on August 31, 
1932, the Union Catalog of printed books in American libraries located by 
author or title entry 8,344,256 copies of 6,775,936 works— an increase during 
the five-year period of more than 6,300,000 cards, while tlie Index to Special 
Collections in American libraries described and located 4,884 collections.® 
In addition, there had been turned over to the Library of Congress supple- 
mentary catalogs of books in foreign libraries, a group of published card 
bibliographies, and miscellaneous groups of bibliographical data. Also under 
Project “B,” operations included extensive studies in the general field of 
library cooperation, cooperative book purchase, etc. 

The end of Project “B” marked the beginning of a new era in the history 
of the National Union Catalog, for it then became a formal part of the 
Library of Congress and began to function under funds provided by Congress 
“to continue the development and maintenance of the Union Catalogs.’’ 
Coincident with the termination of the Rockefeller grant, Mr. Kletsch was 
appointed Director of this new division of the Library, a position which he 
held until his untimely death on January 18, 1937, when the present Director 
succeeded him; while Dr. Richardson returned to his former post as Con- 

Library of Congress, Report of the Librarit^tn of Congress, (Washington: Govern: 
mcnt Printing Office, 1932), p.75. 
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iltant in Bibliography and Research. 

Since 1932, the growth of the Union Catalog has been pushed to the limit 
possible under a reduced budget which rarely has exceeded one half the 
annual allotment formerly available under the Rockefeller gift. Its present 
activities are restricted to the performance of the following basic services: 
the expansion of the Union Catalog as a finding list of Library of Congress 
holdings; its development as a Union Catalog of books in other American 
libraries; and the rendering of the fullest possible aid to investigators and 
libraries in the matter of locating research books or in making available to 
them the vast amount of bibliographical data which is contained in the 
Union Catalog. Further activity in the general field of library cooperation 
must be defened until enabling funds are provided. 

By June 30, 1941, the main record of the Union Catalog had been in- 
creased to 11,156,211 cards. 



CHAPTER 17; Projcct — AdiTiinistratw 6 

Problems 


The administrative officers of project “b” were immediately faced 
with the necessity of providing rules for the filing, identification, and editing 
of cards to be added to the Union Catalog, and for the disposition of cards 
containing Slavic, Semitic and other non-Roman alphabet characters. 

As to the policy adopted regarding duplicate and conflicting entries, it 
was decided that duplicates should be weeded out insofar as was practicable, 
without destroying information deemed to be of bibliographic value. It 
became the rule to retain the best entry along with any other which bore 
special information not found on the master card, and all other entries were 
to be discarded after the symbols for holding libraries had been indicated 
on the master card. In instances of duplicates or of a conflict between forms 
of entry, the Library of Congress card was to be considered the master card; 
in the absence of an L.C. card, the fullest entry, preferably printed, was to be 
considered the master card. 

The next problem to be solved was the selection of a system of symbols 
for the identification of libraries, which would be flexible and capable of 
indefinite expansion according to a predetermined formula, and yet remain 
a system of symbols in which each symbol would designate one library and 
only one. 

The lack of a standard list of symbols was keenly felt by all who had used 
the older union lists and bibliographies, including the monumental works 
of Charles Evans and Joseph Sabin. An examination of the library abbrevia- 
tions which had been used in these lists disclosed that most of them had been 
designed especially for use in the publication in hand, and were incapable 
of expansion without the occurrence of conflicts and ambiguities. 

The one scheme of symbols which appeared to have capabilities of expan- 
sion, necessary for a catalog which might eventually include entries from 
nearly every library in the United States, was that advanced by Mr. Frank 
Peterson.1 This scheme, combining brevity and the geographic idea with 
the quality of being mnemonic, was forthwith adopted by Project “B”. 
Characteristically, each symbol is made of three letters or three groups of 

^M. G. Wyer, “Standardized Abbreviations for the Names of Libraries,” Library Journal, 
LII (xgay), 802-06. 
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letters, which cover the following elements in the order given; state, city 
and library. For example, the symbol ICJ represents the John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, Illinois, while MdChW represents the Washington Col- 
lege Library, Chestertown, Maryland. 

The choice of Mr. Peterson’s scheme for use in assigning symbols for 
American libraries contributing to the Union Catalog found its justification 
during the past three years when some 12,000 symbols were assigned by the 
Union Catalog for the use of the American Imprints Inventory. It should 
be observed that although the same basic scheme has been employed by the 
editor of Union List of Serials, the symbols used in that publication do not 
always agree with those used by the Union Catalog, for the reason that the 
Union Catalog interpretation must be much broader. 

Because it was anticipated that the Union Catalog would be a larger catalog 
than any in existence, the matter of selecting an adequate code for the filing 
of titles in it caused grave concern. Available filing rules intended for a 
dictionary catalog did not allow for the complexities inherent in an author 
catalog of such enormous size, composed of the products of several hundred 
library cataloging departments which were not obliged to use the same cata- 
loging code. Neither was the basic scheme then in use by the Union Catalog, 
that of filing by author and title, wholly adequate. 

The fundamental difference in use between a dictionary catalog and a 
union finding list is that the majority of persons who consult a dictionary 
catalog do so to discover which books are available on a given subject, whereas 
the majority of users of an author-entry union catalog already know what 
books they wish to read and are seeking to discover the physical location of 
them. With these facts in mind, an adequate yet simple and flexible filing 
code was adopted. Emphasis was placed on strict alphabetical arrangement 
of the cards by author, and their further arrangement alphabetically by title 
under each author, except in cases in which particular groups of entries lent 
themselves advantageously to chronological, lingual, or other arrangement. 
The main deviations from conventional filing practices involved: 

(1) The use of the chronological order in filing long runs of cards representing' 
numerous editions of the same work; the works of classical authors without regard 
for title; entries for official documents, etc. 

(2) The arrangement of special groups by language, subarranged chronolog- 
ically or alphabetically by title 

(3) The arrangement of certain other groups according to schemes employed 
by the British Museum Catalog, Jaggard’s Shakespeare bibliography, etc. 

The problem of filing cards representing Slavic and Semitic titles was 
solved by the simple expedient of transferring all such cards to the Slavic 
and Semitic Divisions of the Library of Congress, respectively, where in each 
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case competent linguists could handle the cards and where most use would 
be made of them. 

(On July 1, 1941, the Slavic Union Catalog contained some 55,000 entries 
from various American libraries, while there were approximately 10,500 in 
the Semitic Union Catalog. Aside from Library of Congress entries, the 
overwhelming majority of the cards in the latter represent holdings of the 
New York Public Library.) 

Project “B”— Compilation 

As has been indicated, the growth of the Union Catalog during the period 
preceding Project “B” was dependent entirely upon the functioning of card 
exchange agreements with the relatively few libraries which printed their 
own cards. In the absence of a program based on legal compulsion, such as 
that available to the compilers of the Gesamtkaialog, it was obvious that the 
main source of future additions to the Union Catalog must be through the 
expansion of the existing system of voluntary contributions. It was equally 
obvious that by this system it would be impossible to obtain complete repre- 
sentation of the book resources of all American libraries. Accepting this as 
inevitable, the administration of Project “B” set as the ultimate goal of the 
Union Catalog the location in this country of at least one copy of every book 
useful for research. 

Large contributions could not be expected from libraries, regardless of 
their enthusiasm for the project, if their contributions would result in heavy 
burdens on their time and finances. Consequently, the following methods 
of participation were developed with a view to procuring the largest number 
of important entries with the minimum of cost: 

(1) Routine contributions of all cards by those libraries which duplicated their 
entries by mechanical means. 

(2) Contributions by some libraries of copies of special shelf-list cards repre- 
senting their “Treasure Room” items. 

(3) The loan by cooperating libraries of their catalogs of special collections for 
a period of time sufficient to transcribe the entries. 

(4) The gift of large groups of cards discarded in the process of recataloging 
or for other reasons. Many such cards were received from Harvard University, 
the University of California, Lehi^ University, Princeton University, and Emory 
University. 

(5) Clipping and mounting entries from printed book catalogs. 

With libraries in the District of Columbia easily accessible, staff members 
were sent temporarily to five of them for the purpose of copying entries from 
their shelf lists or public catalogs. At the libraries of American University, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Washington Cathedral, and the Catholic 
University of America (Hyvernat and Lima Collections), entries were typed, 
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while photostat copies of some 30,000 titles were made from the catalog of 
the Pan-American Union Library. 

Direct copying of cards in distant libraries involved problems of addi- 
tional expense, direction, and supervision; consequently, projects of that 
character were not general. A few such undertakings were carried on, but as 
Dr. Richardson reported, they were “limited ... to certain libraries which 
have furnished a large amount of free cooperation and which offer special 
facilities for getting additional titles economically.”^ 

The main work in this field was undertaken at Harvard University where 
a staff was engaged for three years to copy cards from the union catalog of 
that library. The results of this project (734,678 cards), when added to earlier 
contributions from Harvard of all its printed cards and selected titles clipped 
and mounted from its printed accessions lists, gave the Union Catalog, in 
1932, almost complete representation of the Harvard Library collections. 

A similar project was established at Princeton University but was limited 
to checking its accessions catalog for titles received after 1920, and copying 
the titles chosen, since over 240,000 Princeton entries, comprising the 
printer’s copy on library cards for its published Alphabetical Finding List, 
1920-1921, had already been filed into the Union Catalog. 

Another phase of the field work, and one of primary importance, was 
the visiting of libraries by members of tire Washington staff. These visits 
were made by the Director, the Curator, and the Director of Special Collec- 
tions for the purpose of studying the materials and catalogs of the libraries 
visited, and for procuring their cooperation in contributing card entries. 

While work in the field was being organized, and pending tlie influx of new 
or increased contributions, the attention of the home staff was turned to the 
inclusion of entries for large groups of materials immediately at hand, repre- 
senting holdings of the Library of Congress itself. From this source came the 
largest increase in the Union Catalog during the initial year of the Project. 

A depository set of the Library of Congress printed cards was drawn and 
filed into the Union Catalog. This set not only added to the total number of 
locations but also served as an excellent bibliographic tool and guide for 
filing and editing cards supplied by other libraries. Eight hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand temporary entries, including all manuscript entries and 
cross references in the public catalog, the various deck lists, the old official 
catalog and miscellaneous catalogs, were copied by typists and added. Then 
hitherto uncataloged foreign dissertations numbering 197,269 were listed by 
author and title by the Project staff and incorporated into the Union Catalog. 

From the printed sources at hand, which included catalogs of many Amer- 
ican libraries, catalogs of special collections, and descriptive accounts con- 

* U.S. Library of Congress, Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1^28 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, igaS), p^ 45 . 
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taining select lists of valuable accessions, those which were most likely to 
furnish new additions were selected, searched to prevent duplication, and 
the entries typed on cards. 

Besides checking titles appearing in printed library catalogs against the 
Union Catalog, the Project developed a technique for clipping and mounting 
on cards the entries from all such catalogs which were deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be included in their entirety. Begun as an experiment in 1927, 
this method had become by 1931 the main source of increase for that year. 
Galley and page proofs also were used for this purpose whenever obtainable, 
to eliminate the necessity of procuring two copies of the bound catalogs. 

A complete enumeration of all the book catalogs and lists which were 
incorporated in the Union Catalog up to August 31, 1932, totaling 1,277497 
entries, follows: 

American antiquarian society, Worcester, Mass. Library. A catalogue of books in 
the library . . . Worcester, [i836]-37. v.p. 

A list of early American imprints . . . Worcester, 1896. Sop. 

American oriental society. Library. Catalogue of the library of the American 
oriental society . . . New Haven, Conn., 1930. 3o8p. In Yale University 
library. 

Bartlett, Henrietta Collins. A census of Shakespeare* s plays in quarto ... New 
Haven, 1916. i53p. 

Mr, William Shakespeare^ original and early editions . . . New Haven, 

1922. 2i7p. 

Bender, Harold Stauffer. Two centuries of American Mennonite literature , . . 
Goshen, Ind., 1929. i8ip. 

Benton, Josiah Henry. The Book of common prayer . . . 2d ed. . . . Boston, 
1914. 142p. 

Boston. Public library. Barton collection. Catalogue of the works of William 
Shakespeare * . . [Boston] 1880. 227p. 

Boston athenaeum. A catalogue of the Washington collection . . . [Camb.] 1897. 

566p. 

Confederate literature; a list of books and newspapers . . - [Boston] 1917. 

2i3p. 

Bowdoin college. Library. A catalogue of the library of Bowdoin college . . . 
Brunswick [Me.] 1863. 832P. 

Brown university. Library. The Anthony memoriaL A catalogue of the Harris 
collection . . . Providence, 1886. 32op. 

— A catalogue of the Napoleon collection . . . Providence, 1922. 77p. 

Brown university. John Carter Brown library. Bibliotheca americana. Catalogue 
of the John Carter Brown library . . . Providence, 1919-31. 3V. 

Books printed in Lima^ 1555- j5oo. [1908] 4p. 

California. University. Library. Spain and Spanish America in the libraries of the 
University of California . . . Berkeley, 1928-30. 2v. 
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California. University. Library. Weinhold library. A list of first editions and 
other rare books . • . Berkeley, 1907. i43p. 

Cambridge, Mass. Public library. List of books in the Cambridge public library 
relating to the Pilgrim fathers . . . [Camb., 1920] i6p. • 

Catholic university of America. Library. The Michael Jenkins collection of works 
on the history of Maryland. Washington, 1913. siSp. 

Columbia university. Library. Material by and about Edgar Allan Poe to be 
found in the Library of Columbia university . . . [New York] 1909. i8p. 

Montgomery library of accountancy. ... A second check list of books, 

printed before 18^0 . . . library of accountancy . . . New York, 1930. 32p. 

Cornell university. Library. . . . Catalogue of Runic literature, forming a part of 
the Icelandic collection . . . London, New York, etc., 1918. i05p. 

. . . Catalogue of the Dante collection presented by Willard Fiske . . . 

Ithaca, N.Y., 1898-1900. 

^Additions, 1898-1920 . . . Ithaca, N.Y., 1921. 

. . . Catalogue of the Icelandic collection . . . Ithaca, N.Y., [Norwood, 

Mass.] 1914. 755p. 

. . . Catalogue of the Petrarch collection . . . London, New York, [etc.] 

1916. 547p. 

— . . . Catalogue of the Rhaeto-Romanic collection presented to the li- 
brary . . . Ithaca, N.Y., 1894. 32p. 

The Schuyler collection. [In: Cornell univ. Library. Libr. bull., Ithaca, 

1886. P.30X-15.] 

Works relating to mathematics . . . [In: its Libr. bull. Ithaca, 1886.] 

President White library. . . . Catalogue of the historical library . . . Ithaca, 

N.Y., 1889-94. 2v. in 1. 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius. The history of Henry Fielding . . . New Haven, 1918. 
Bibl. V.3. 

Dover, N.H. Public library . .. .A list of books and pamphlets in the Dover public 
library . . . Dover, N.H., 1903. i72p. 

Essex institute, Salem, Mass. Oriental numismatics; a catalogue . . . Salem, Mass., 
1913. 102p. 

^Library. Catalogue of books on China in the Essex institute . . . Salem, 

Mass., 1926. 392p. 

Field museum of natural history, Chicago. E. E. Ayer, Ornith., libr. . . . Catalogue 
of the . . . library . . . Chicago, 1926. 2v. 

Gerould, James Thayer. . . . Sources of English history of the seventeenth cen- 
tury . . . Minneapolis, 1921. 565P. 

Grand Rapids. Public library. , . . List of books on furniture . . . [Grand Rapids] 
1927. 142p. 

Grosvenor library, Buffalo, N.Y. Catalogue of poetry in the English language, 
in the Grosvenor library. [Buffalo] 1902. i23p. 

Guild, Edward Chipman. . . . A classified list of the German dialect collection . . . 
Brunswick, Me., 1898. [329]-348p. In Bowdoin college library. 
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Harvard University. Library. Catalogue de la bibliotheque de M. Fernando 
Palha. Lisbonne, 1896. 4V. 

Harvard university bulletin. Ed. by Justin Winsor; V.1--7, no. 1-58; 1875-94. 
Cambridge, 1879-94. 7V. 

Hellersberg, firm, booksellers, Berlin. Hegel und die Hegelianer; eine bibliothek. 
Charlottenburg, [19^7?] 39p. In New York univ. Washington Square 
library. 

Henry E. Huntington library and art gallery, San Marino, Calif. Confederate 
imprints in the Henry E, Huntington library . . . Chicago, 1930. iS-iogp. 

Incunabula medica in the Huntington library , . . [Cambridge, 1931] 

p.[io7]-i5i. 

Hispanic society of America. Library. List of books printed before 1601 in the 
library of the Hispanic society of America . . . New York, 1929. 274p. 

List of printed books in the library of the Hispanic society of America, 

New York, 1910. 20V. 

Holland society of New York. Library. Catalogue of the works of Grotius and 
of books relating to him . . . [New York, 1890?] 7-28p. 

Hough, Franklin Benjamin. Bibliographical list of books and pamphlets con- 
taining eulogies . . . Albany, 1865. 59p. 

Humphrey, Constance Helen. Check-list of New Jersey imprints . . . [In: The 
Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer. . . . Chicago [iQSi]]. 

Illinois. State library, Springfield. Dictionary catalogue of the Illinois state 
library . . . Danville, 111 ., 1912. 8i4p. 

Indiana. University, Library, "List of titles in the university library on C. Plinius 
Caedlius Secundus.*’ Typewritten, Dec., 1930. 

"List of titles iii the university library on Titus Livius.'' Typewritten, Dec., 

1930- 

Jaggard, William. Shakespeare bibliography . . . Stratford-on-Avon, 1911. 729p. 

John Crerar library, Chicago. ... A list of books, pamphlets, and articles on 
cremation . . . Chicago, 1918. 52p. 

. . . A selected list of books on military medicine and surgery . . . Chicago, 

1917. 58p. 

Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville, Tenn. Calvin Morgan McClung historical 
collection of books . . . Knoxville, Tenn,, 1921. i92p. 

Leland Stanford junior university. Library. Australiana in Leland Stanford 
junior university . . . [Stanford University, 1901?] i72p. 

— Finely printed books presented to the Library . . . Stanford University, 

3 " 33 P- 

Hoover war library. "Accessionsofgeneralinterestadded to the . . . library." 

(A mimeographed list issued monthly.) 

. . . A catalogue of Paris peace conference delegation propaganda . . . 

Stanford University, 1926. 96p. 

McConnell, Winona. Calif ornia Indians. (Annotated list .. ,) [Sacramento, 1915] 
[4851-52 3 P- 
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McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. The beginnings of printing in Utah . . , Chicago, 
9 - 9 iP' 

Early printing in Michigan . . . Chicago, 1931. 35 ^P- 

Early printing in New Orleans . . . New Orleans, 1929. 11--151P. 

Early printing in Wisconsin . . . Seattle, Wash., 193^* 22op. 

The history of early printing in New Mexico . . . [In: New Mexico Hist. 

Rev., 1929. V.4, no.4, p.384-410.] 

Jotham Meeker^ pioneer printer of Kansas . . . Chicago, 1930. 9-169P. 

Massachusetts horticultural society. Library. Catalogue of the library of the 
Massachusetts horticultural society . . . Cambridge, 1918-20. 372p. 

Michigan. University. Library. A catalogue of the Dr. S. A. Jones Carlyle 
collection . . . Ann Arbor, 1919. iigp. 

Michigan University. William Clements library. Uncommon, scarce and rare 
books relating to American history . . . [n. p.] 1914. 4ip. 

Morrison, Hugh Alexander. . . . Preliminary check list of American almanacs, 
16^9-1800 . . . Washington, 1907. i6op. 

Mott, Frank Luther. Literature of pioneer life in Iowa . . . Iowa City, 1923. 89p. 

New Bedford, Mass. Free public library. The William L. Sayer collection of 
books and pamphlets . . . New Bedford, Mass., 1914-20. 2V. 

New Hampshire. State library. Concord. Author list of the New Hampshire state 
library . . . Manchester, N.H., 1904. 2v. 

New York. Public library. Washington eulogies; a checklist of eulogies and 
funeral orations . . . [New York] 1916. 68p. 

New York. Public library. Astor library. Catalogue or alphabetical index of the 
Astor library . . . New York, 1857-66. 5V. 

Catalogue of the Astor library (continuation). Authors and books . . , 

Cambridge [Mass.] 1886-88. 4V. 

New York state library, Albany. Law library. Some rare and interesting law 
books in the New York state library . . . Albany, 1922. p.82-103. 

New York. Union theological seminary. Library. . . . Catalogue of the McAlpin 
collection of British history and theology . , . New York, 1927-30. 5V. 

Newberry library, Chicago. Check list of American revolutionary war pamphlets 
. . . Chicago, 1922. ii5p. 

. . , Check list of books printed in English before 1641 . . . Chicago, 1923. 

igSp. 

. . . Philosophy; metaphysics, psychology, ethics. Chicago, [igas]. asSp. 

. . . Religions; philosophy of religion . . . Chicago, [1985]. 237p. 

. . . E. E. Ayer collection. Narratives of captivity among the Indians of 

North America . . . Chicago, [1912]. i2op. 

North Carolina. State library, Raleigh. A bibliography of North Carolina; . . . 
\In: its Biennial Report . . . Raleigh, 1919] 

Noyes, Reginald Webb. A bibliography ^of Maine imprints to 1820 . . . Stoning- 
ton. Me., 1930. 28 p. 

Peabody institute, Baltimore. Catalogue of the library of the Peabody institute 
of the city of Baltimore . . . Baltimore, 1883-92. 5V. 
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Second catalogue of the library of the Peabody institute . . . Baltimore, 

1896-1905. 8v. 

Pennsylvania. University. Univ. museum. Library. Catalogue of the Berendt 
linguistic collection . . . [Philadelphia] 1900. g^p. 

Preliminary check-list of Floridiana, 1^00-186^, in the libraries of Florida . . . 
[In: Flor. Libr. bull., v.2., no.2, 1930] 

Princeton university. Library. . . . Alphabetical finding list . . . Princeton, N.J., 
1921. 5v, 

St. Louis. Missouri botanical garden. Library. The Sturt evant Prelinnean library 
... St. Louis, 1896. p. 125-209. 

Supplementary catalogue of the Sturtevant Prelinnean library ... St. 

Louis, 1903. p.233-316. 

Seattle. Public library. List of books on aeronautics in the Seattle Public library, 
[Seattle, 1931]. 6op. 

Smith, Charles Wesley. Pacific northwest Americana . . . ed. 2., rev. . . . London, 
1921. 329p. 

South Carolina. University. Library. Author list of Caroliniana in the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina . . . Columbia, 1923. [9]“337P- [Bulletin of Univ. 
of S.C., no. 1 34.] 

Sparks, Jared. Catalogue of the library of Jared Sparks . . . Cambridge, 1871. 23op. 

Texas. University. Library. John Henry Wrenn library. A catalogue of the 
library of the late John Henry Wrenn . . . Austin, 1920. 5V. 

Transylvania college, Lexington, Ky. Library. . . . The Transylvania library, 
founded in 1J84. Lexington, Ky. [1919]. 5ip. 

Tulane University of Louisiana. New Orleans. Dept, of Middle American re- 
search. . . . Rare Americana . . . New Orleans, 1932. 25p. 

A Union catalogue of photo facsimiles in North American libraries, material so 
far received by the Library of Congress . . . Yardley, Pa., 1929. 51 numb. 1. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Copyright office. . . , Dramatic compositions copy- 
righted in the United States, i8yo to x^i6 . . . Washington, 1918. 2V. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Division of maps A list of geographical atlases in 
the Library of Congress . . . Washington, 1909-20. 4V. 

U.S. Library of Congress. John Boyd Thacher collection. The collection of John 
Boyd Thacher in the Library of Congress . . . Washington, 1931. 3V. 

U.S. Military Academy, West Point. Library. Catalogue of the Library, U.S, Mili- 
tary academy, West Point, N.Y,, 18^^ . . . Newburgh, N.Y.,. 1876. 723p. 

U.S. Surgeon-general's office. Library. Index-catalogue of the library of the 
Surgeon-general* s office . . . Washington, 1880-95. i6v. 

2dser. Washington, 1896-1916. 21V. 

^3dser. Washington, I9i8-[i93i]. gv. 

Vassar college. Library. A list of rare books, manuscripts, and autographs in 
Vassar college library , , . Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 1917. 38p. 

Virginia. State library, Richmond. . . , A bibliography of Virginia . . . Rich- 
mond, 1916- 
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Virginia. University. Library. “Accessions lists from November, 1927, to October, 
1932.'’ Monthly lists, mimeographed. 

The Byrd library; a collection of Virginiana . . . Charlottesville, Va., 

1914. 45p. 

Wellesley college. Library. A catalogue of early and rare editions of English 
poetry . . . Boston and New York, 1923. 6i3p. 

Plimpton collection. Catalogue of the Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton 

collection . . . Cambridge, 1929. 434p. 

Wesleyan college. Candler Memorial library, Macon, Georgia. “List of Southern 
and Georgia material . . , August, 1931.” Typewritten list. 

Wymberley Jones De Renne Georgia Library. Wormsloe. Catalogue of the ,, , 
library y at Wormsloe . . . Wormsloe, 1931. 3v. 

Yale university. Elizabethan club. The book of the Yale Elizabethan club, 
MDCCCCXII [New Haven, 1912]. 46p. 

Yale university. Library. A catalogue of the Altschul collection of George Mere- 
dith . . . [Boston] 1931. i95p. 

Zion research library. Catalogue of the Zion research library, Brookline, Mass, 
Boston, 1930. i69p. 

During the period between September 1, 1932 and September 1, 1941, 

nearly 1 50,000 entries from the following additional published catalogs were 

clipped and mounted or checked into the Union Catalog: 

Acadia university, Wolfville, N.S. Library. A catalogue of the Eric R, Dennis 
collection of Canadiana . . . Wolfville, N.S., 1938. 2i2p. 

Boston college, Boston, Mass. Library. Catalogue of books, manuscripts, etc,, in 
the Caribbeana section (specializing in Jamaicana) of the Nicholas M, 
Williams memorial ethnological collection. Chestnut Hill, Mass., 1932. 
133P- 

Chapin, Howard Millar. . . . The Peter Chapin collection of books on dogs, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, 1938. 131 p. 

Colby college, Waterville, Me. Library. Hardy at Colby , . . Waterville, Me., 
1936. I52p. 

Cooley, Elizabeth Frances. Vermont imprints before 1800 . . . Montpelier, Vt., 
C1937- 133P' 

Evans, Charles. American bibliography, by Charles Evans, Chicago, Priv. print, 
for the author, 1903-34. i2v. 

[Fisher, Samuel Herbert] The publications of Thomas Collier, printer, xyS/f- 
1808, Litchfield, 1933. gSp. 

Harvard university. Graduate school of business administration. Baker library. 
Kress library of business and economics. The Kress library of business and 
economics. Catalogue, covering material published through ijj6 . . . 
Boston [1940], 4i4p. 

Henry E. Huntington library and art gallery, San Marino, Calif. . . . Hunting- 
ton library supplement to the record of its books in the Short title catalogue 
of English books, X4j5-i64o , . . [In; Huntington library bulletin. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1933. i5ip.] 
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Sporting books in the Huntington library. San Marino, Calif., 1937. i$2p. 

Historical records survey. . . . Check list of Alabama imprints, 180J-1840, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 1939. i59p. 

. . . A check list of Arizona imprints, 1860-18^0. Chicago, 1938. 8ip. 

. . . Check list of Chicago ante-fire imprints, 1851— i8yi. Chicago, 1938. 

727 p. 

. . . A check list of Idaho imprints, i8^g—i8^o. Chicago, 1940. 74 numb. 

leaves. 

. . . A check list of Iowa imprints, 18^8-1860 . . . Chicago, 1940. 84p. 

. . . Check list of Kansas imprints, 18^4-18^6. Topeka, Kan., 1939. 773p. 

. . . A check list of Nevada imprints, 18 18^0. Chicago, 1939. 127 

numb, leaves. 

. . . A checklist of West Virginia imprints, iygi-18^0. Chicago, 1940. 62p. 

. . . A preliminary check list of Missouri imprints, 1808-18^0, Washing- 
ton, 1937. 225p. 

James, Eldon Revare. A list of legal treatises printed in the British colonies and 
the American states before 1801. [Cambridge, Mass., 1934] p.[i59]-2ii. 

Johnson, Thomas Herbert. The printed writings of Jonathan Edwards, lyo^- 
iy^8, a bibliography . . . Princeton; London, 1940. i35p. 

McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. A bibliography of books and pamphlets printed 
at Geneva, N. Y., i8och-i8$o. Buffalo, 1935. [1] 82-1 i2p. 

A bibliography of books, pamphlets and broadsides printed at Auburn, 

N. Y., 1810-1850, Buffalo, 1938. [69]-i52p. 

A bibliography of books, pamphlets and broadsides printed at Canan- 
daigua, New York, lyp^iS^o. Buffalo, 1939. [6i]“io7p. 

A bibliography of Morristown imprints, 15^8-1820 . . . Newark, N.J., 

1936- 3 ip- 

A bibliography of South Carolina imprints, 1551-1540. Charleston, 1933. 

^ 3 P* 

. . . Check list of Kentucky imprints, 1585-1810. Louisville, 1939. 205p. 

. . . Check list of Kentucky imprints, 1811—1820 . . . Louisville, 1939. 235p. 

. . . A check list of the imprints of Sag Harbor, L. I., 15^1-1820. Chicago, 

1939- 6ip. 

Early Missouri book and pamphlet imprints. 1808-1850. (In: American 

book collector, v.i, nos.2, 3, 4, Feb.-Apr., 1932.) 

— ^ The first printers of Chicago, with a bibliography of the issues of the Chi- 

cago press, 1856-1850. Chicago, 1927. 42p. 

The first twelve years of printing in North Carolina . . . Raleigh, 1933. 23p. 

Indiana imprints, 1804-184^; a supplement to Mary Alden Walkefs 

''Beginnings of printing in the state of Indiana*' . . . Indianapolis, 1937. 
307 - 93 P- 

Montana imprints, 1864-1880. Chicago, 1937. ® 2 p- 

A short-title list of books, pamphlets and broadsides printed in Mississippi, 

18 1 1 to 1850 . . . Chicago, 1936. 47p. 
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Maggs Bros. Ltd., London. Aerostation* [Collection acquired by Denver Public 
Library]. London, 1940. 

Martin, Mamie Ruth. . . . Check list of Minnesota imprints, 18^^186^ . . . 
Chicago, 1938. 2i8p. 

Matthews, Jim P. . . . Arkansas books . . . Fayetteville, Ark. [1931]. Sip. 

Moffit, Alexander. Check list of Iowa imprints. (In: Iowa Journal of history and 
politics. Jan., 1938.) 

Morsch, Lucile M. . . . Check list of New Jersey imprints, 1^84-1800 . . . Balti- 
more, 1939. iSgp. 

New York. Public Library. French printing through 16^0; Mazarinades . . . 
New York, 1938. losp. 

A catalog of the chapbooks in the New York public library. New York, 

_ 1936. 9op. 

— Catalogue of the William Barclay Parsons collection. New York, 1941. 

German works relating to America, 14^^-1800. New York, 1939. i72p. 

Parsons, Wilfrid. Early Catholic Americana. New York, 1939. 28^p. 
Philadelphia. St. Clement’s church. Yamall library of theology. Yarnall library 

of theology of St. Clemenfs church, Philadelphia, the Ellis Hornor Yarnall 
foundation . . . Philadelphia, 1933. 334p. 

Rusk, Ralph Leslie. The literature of the middle western frontier . . . New 
York, 1925. 2V. 

Sabin, Joseph. Bibliotheca americana. [Smith, Sebastian Bach-Zwey.] 1929-36. 
9 v. 

Swarthmore college, Swarthmore, Pa. Friends’ historical library. Catalogue of 
Friends* historical library of Swarthmore college. Swarthmore, Pa. 1893. 

62p. 

Toronto. Public library. A bibliography of Canadiana . . . Toronto, 1934. SsSp. 
Union Saint Jean Baptiste d’Am^rique. Biblioth^que. Catalogue . . . Collection 
Mallet. 2. Woonsocket, R. L, 1935. 

U.S. Surgeon-general’s office. Library. Index-catalogue . . . Washington, 

3d series. Washington, 1932. v.io. 

— ^4th series. Washington, 1936-40. vols.1-5. 

Van Patten, Nathan. Printing in Greenland with a list of Greenland imprints in 
the Krabbe library. Stanford university, Calif., 1939. 4op, 

Walker, Mary Alden. The beginnings of printing in the state of Indiana . . . 
Crawfordsville, Ind., 1934. i24p. 

Wright, Lyle Henry. American fiction, lyy 4-18^0 . . . San Marino, Calif., 1939- 
346 p. 

Yale university. School of law. Library. William Blackstone collection. . . . 
The William Blackstone collection . . . [New Haven] 1938. irsp. 

In many instances it was found expedient to duplicate entries by photo- 
stating them instead of following the more tedious method of making type- 
written copies. This was especially true when time was of the essence, and' 
where extremely large catalogs were concerned. Moreover, the photographic 
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copy yielded a facsimile of the original card whereas a typed entry was likely 
to contain errors. In order that work of this sort might be done more efS- 
ciently, there was obtained, for the duration of Project “B,” photostat 
equipment especially designed for the reproduction and processing of library 
cards. 

By this method, many thousands of entries were made available for the 
Union Catalog in a comparatively short dme, representing, among others, 
collections in the libraries of the following institutions: Pan-American 
Union, Hoover War Library, Princeton University, Union Theological 
Seminary, Drexel Institute, University of North Carolina, German Society 
of Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr College, and Harvard University. Photostating 
proved itself a boon, too, in the matter of copying the temporary catalogs 
of scattered collections, accessions records, etc., in the Library of Congress, 
and it was particularly useful in recording the Rare Book Room holdings. 
Also, the photographic method for card reproduction has been continued, 
especially in the case of cards received from the Brown University Union 
Catalog. 

Although the main effort of Project “B” was directed toward the increase 
of locations for books in American libraries, considerable attention was 
given to the development of a directory of special collections. The prime 
object of this undertaking was to indicate those libraries which possessed 
abundant material on specific subjects. The index was to be limited geo- 
graphically to North America. Dr. Richardson described the preliminary 
work in its compilation as follows: 

The first step was to gather previous lists of special collections, compile an 
index of the material from these, print this index in a title-a-line form to serve as 
a basis for soliciting from cooperating libraries information to correct, enlarge, 
and bring up-to-date the data recorded in previous lists . . . 

Printed material in pamphlet form for vertical filing most useful for our 
purposes was next gathered out of the extensive material of the Library of Con- 
gress and a beginning made of a card abstract or calendar of it. Additions to this 
material were obtained by the circular appeal, correspondence, and field work. 

An appeal was then sent out to cooperating libraries based on the printed 
index, and asking for correction and enlargement of the information contained 
in or referred to by this index. The responses came in the form of additions to 
the printed vertical file material, letters and written memoranda.® 

This mass of records was thoroughly examined, checked and, finally, sum- 
marized on standard library slips, in duplicate. To insure uniformity in the 
treatment of the information concerning special collections thus received. 
Library of Congress subject headings were adopted, with cross references 

® U.S. Library of Congress, Report of the Librarian of Congress, ipaS (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, igaS), p.249-50. 
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wherever necessary, from the subject forms submitted by the libraries re- 
porting. One set of slips was filed by subject and subarranged by state, city, 
and institution; the other was filed by state and subarranged by city, insti- 
tution and subject. 

Information concerning special collections has been added to the index 
as it has come to hand during the nine years that have passed since the 
termination of Project “B.” Through the cooperation of Robert B. Downs, 
Chairman, A.L.A. Board of Resources of American Libraries, the files of cor- 
respondence used as the basis of his three reports on Notable Materials Added 
to American Libraries have been made available to the Union Catalog staff 
for examination and copying of all pertinent notes of value to the Index to 
Special Collections. The current issues of periodicals devoted to the library 
profession, the annual reports of important reference libraries, the current 
volumes of Library Literature and other publications in the field of library 
science, and even the daily newspapers are scanned for references to descrip- 
tions of special collections. All articles found concerning important Ameri- 
can collections are summarized and incorporated in the Index. About 7500 
collections are represented at the present time. 

Although funds have never been available for publication of the Index 
to Special Collections, a 16mm. microfilm copy has been made of it, and 
positive copies may be procured. 



CHAPTER 18: Compilatioti — Since Project 


The termination of project “b” and the establishment in its place 
of the Union Catalog Division as an integral part of the Library of Congress 
necessitated a complete change of policy and a greatly reduced schedule of 
work. The amount of money appropriated by the Congress for the increase 
and maintenance of the Union Catalogs for the fiscal year 1932-33 was only 
two fifths of the amount that had been available during each of the years 
under the Rockefeller grant. The staff of 11 (now 13) for which the new 
appropriation provided was barely sufficient to file the card contributions 
received for the main Union Catalog and to furnish the public service re- 
quired of it. Work on nearly all of the auxiliary catalogs had to be discon- 
tinued indefinitely; the principal exception being the Index to Special 
Collections. However, despite this reduction in the size of its budget, the 
Union Catalog has been able, during the period September 1, 1932 to June 
30, 1941, to file an additional 2,811,955 cards. 

The expansion of the Union Catalog since 1932 has necessarily been 
limited to the following sources: cards representing materials in the Library 
of Congress; cards currently contributed by other American libraries; cards 
transcribed from microfilms of library catalogs; the photostating or checking 
of cards loaned, by the Brown University and Philadelphia Union Catalogs; 
the checking of entries supplied by the American Imprints Inventory; and 
the clipping and mounting of titles from currently published book catalogs. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, the number of entries added 
was 454.927- 

The expansion of the Union Catalog as a finding list of Library of Con- 
gress materials is being carried out through an arrangement whereby the 
Library’s card-producing units provide the continuity of their output either 
by furnishing copies of cards produced or by making the titles available to 
the Union Catalog for copying. Thus, there has been filed into the Union 
Catalog annually a large number of temporary entries for Library of Con- 
gress materials which either are not cataloged with printed cards or which 
do not appear in its public catalogs. 

Every effort is being made to encourage all research libraries to increase 
their contributions of cards, to the end that the record of books located in 
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American libraries may be extended as rapidly as possible. Although the 
bulk of current card contributions is received from libraries which print or 
otherwise reproduce their own cards, in which case the procedure of send- 
ing copies to the Union Catalog is a comparatively simple matter; never- 
theless, a number of libraries, including some which reproduce cards, are 
making heroic contributions in the form of titles especially typed for the 
Union Catalog. The following libraries contributed over 250,000 cards 
during the fiscal year July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941: 

Libraries Contributing to the Union Catalog, 1940-41 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N.Y, 

Brown University Union Catalog, Providence, R.I. 

University of California at Los Angeles 

University of California at Los Angeles, Wm. Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Chapin Library, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 111 . 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Denver Public Library, Denver, Colo. 

Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 

Fordham University, New York, N.Y. 

Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 

Hampton Institute Library, Hampton Institute, Va. 

Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif, 

Houston Public Library, Houston, Tex. 

Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, La. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, 111 , 
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University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R.I. 

John Crerar Library, Chicago, 111. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Knox College, Galesburg, 111. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Los Angeles County Free Library, Los Angeles 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

University of Michigan, General Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Michigan, Law Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Michigan, William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

New York Public Library, New York, N.Y. 

New York University, Washington Square Library, New Yoik, N.Y. 
Newark Public Library, Newark, N J. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, 111. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania, Furness Memorial Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Union Catalogue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 

Queens Borough Public Library, New York, N.Y. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 

Stanford University, Hoover War Library, Stanford University, Calif. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Texas University, Austin, Tex. 

Tulane University Library, New Orleans, La, 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

U.S. Coast Guard Academy,, New London, Conn. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Geological Survey Library, Washington, D.C. 
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U.S. Ordnance Department Reference Library, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 

Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Although not included among the card contributors of the fiscal yeai 
1940-41, the following additional libraries have made substantial contribu 
tions to the Union Catalog since 1937: Alma College, Augustana College 
and Theological Seminary, Boston Public Library, Cincinnati Public Li 
brary, Colonial Williamsburg Inc., Columbia College, Cornell University 
Engineering Societies’ Library, General Theological Seminary, Gouchei 
College, Library Company of Philadelphia— Ridgway Branch, University ol 
Maryland, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, National Cathe- 
dral Library, Oklahoma State Library, University of Oklahoma, Universit) 
of Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh— Dental School, Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Supreme Council of the 33° (Washington, D.C.), Uni 
versity of Toronto, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Connecticut), and 
the University of Wisconsin, 

The large number of titles in many important Washington libraries and 
particularly in the various governmental departments was not secured b^ 
Project “B” because it was felt that stress should be laid at that time on the 
accumulation of entries from libraries outside the District of Columbia. 
After the expiration of Project “B,” the lack of personnel prevented con- 
sideration of the matter as an undertaking by the Union Catalog. 

The first step was taken in 1937, however, to remedy this situation. In 
February of that year a project was established by the Historical Records 
Survey of the WPA to microfilm on 16mm. film the catalogs of District ol 
Columbia libraries. During the period of the WPA assistance, some 600,000 
author entries were copied from the catalogs or shelf lists of the following 
19 libraries: 

Bureau of Railway Economics 
Pan-American Union 
Public Library of the District of 
Columbia — ^Washingtoniana Collection 
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U.S. Army Air Corps 
U.S. Army Industrial College 
U.S. Army War College 
U.S. Bureau of Mines 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
U.S. Department of Labor 
U.S. Farm Credit Administration 
U.S. Federal Reserve Board 
U.S. Federal Trade Commission 
U.S. Geological Survey 
U.S. Naval Observatory 
U.S. Office of Education 
U.S. OflSce of Naval Records and Library 
U.S. Patent Office 
U.S. Tariff Commission 
U.S. Weather Bureau 

The next step was to obtain further assistance in the matter of transcrib- 
ing these microfilm entries onto library cards in order that they could be 
readily consulted. After protracted negotiation, on November i, 1940, the 
New Jersey Historical Records Survey of the WPA established a project in 
Newark for the transcription of these film entries, and by October 1, 
1941, over 135,000 cards had been received by the Union Catalog. As the 
transcription of each film is completed in Newark, the Historical Records 
Survey staff there arranges the typed cards to the third letter of the author 
entry so that only the final arrangement and filing of these cards will be 
necessary at Washington. 

The desirability of incorporating titles from the various regional union 
catalogs into the National Union Catalog has been recognized ever since the 
establishment of a series of regional catalogs was begun in 1935, mainly as 
WPA projects. Although the lack of funds has made it impossible to under- 
take the checking of these essential records in a comprehensive manner, a 
modest start has been made in obtaining entries from the union catalogs at 
Brown University and Philadelphia. 

In the case of the Brown University Union Catalog entries, arrangements 
were made with Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen in 1935 whereby entries typed 
from the catalogs of various libraries in the Providence area would be se- 
lected and forwarded to the Union Catalog for photocopying before being 
added to the Brown University Union Catalog. Since 1935, more than 
124,000 titles have been added to the National Union Catalog from this 
source. 

By way of experiment, in 1937 the first two trays of the Union Library 
Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area were checked against the 
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Union Catalog in Washington with such favorable results that arrangements 
were made with Mr. Paul Vanderbilt, then Director of the Philadelphia 
Catalogue, to continue sending trays for this purpose as promptly as the 
editing in Philadelphia would permit. 

Although the rate of progress has been slow (approximately one tray per 
week with a lapse of one year intervening), over 118,000 cards, including 
analytical entries, comprising that section of the Philadelphia Union Cata- 
logue between A and Belloc have been checked. Of this number, 41,000, 
or 34 per cent, were not found represented in the Union Catalog. If this 
percentage should hold true for the entire alphabet, about one million new 
titles would be secured from this source. It must be noted that any large- 
scale program for checking the titles from tlie Philadelphia Union Cata- 
logue, or from any other regional catalog for that matter, should include 
provision for editing the local catalog before the cards are sent to Wash- 
ington. 

Very favorable results also were obtained from a sample check of two trays 
from the Cleveland Union Catalog, in which it was found that 24 per cent 
of the cards in that catalog were not represented in the National Union Cata- 
log. Although the checking of this catalog would be eminently worthwhile, 
and Dr. Herbert S. Hirshberg was eager to cooperate, the work could not 
be undertaken because of the inadequacy of the Union Catalog staff. 

The setting up of the American Imprints Inventory as a unit of the His- 
torical Records Survey of the WPA in 1937 provided the Union Catalog with 
an excellent opportunity to cooperate with this great undertaking and, in- 
cidentally, to secure from it entries and locations for a vast number of 
American books and pamphlets printed before 1876 which otherwise were 
practically unobtainable. 

As is well known, the original purpose of the American Imprints Inven- 
tory was to provide American scholars with a nationwide inventory of 
materials printed in America essentially through 1 820, but extended through 
1890 for materials printed in certain western states. However, the date lim- 
its originally established were revised upward to include all American 
imprints to the year 1876, the year in which Leypoldt’s American Catalogue 
first appeared. 

Titles for the Inventory were secured by WPA field workers who have 
been assigned to canvass appropriate material in over 12,000 American 
libraries and forward them, through the various state agencies of the His- 
torical Records Survey, to the headquarters office of the Inventory, which 
was set up in Chicago under the editorship of Douglas C. McMurtrie. The 
part being played by the Union Catalog staff in this undertaking, aside from 
that of assigning all library symbols used by the Inventory, is to search in 
the Union Catalog all titles submitted by the field workers after they have 
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been preliminarily edited by the Chicago office, but before their publica- 
tion in the American Imprints Inventory series of state checklists. As a 
result, all locations listed on the Inventory cards are checked into the Union 
Catalog and all locations found in the catalog are added to the records of 
the Inventory. Special arrangement has been made for the Union Catalog 
to retain all entries not formerly recorded by it. 

A by-product resulting from this cooperation with the American Imprints 
Inventory has been the addition to the Union Catalog of the 35,854 entries 
which appear in Charles Evans’ American Bibliography. These titles were 
carded by the Chicago office of the Inventory. 

Added Entries 

For many years it had been realized that the research value of the Union 
Catalog could be greatly increased and its editing facilitated by including in 
it all added entries for personal and corporate names appearing on Library 
of Congress printed cards, but the task of withdrawing the necessary cards 
from the stock in the Card Division, typing the entries and arranging them 
for filing was larger than could be dealt with by the limited staff of the Union 
Catalog. Again assistance was received from the WPA, this time from the 
District of Columbia office of the Historical Records Survey, which, in 
August 1938, assigned several of its workers to the Union Catalog. With 
their help the preliminary task of withdrawing from stock 500,000 relevant 
Library of Congress printed cards has been completed, and over two thirds 
of the added entries have been typed on these cards and the typing verified. 
Unfortunately, work on this project has had to be suspended due to the 
transfer of WPA assistants to other projects. 

These 500,000 cards represent all added entries other than “Title” appear- 
ing on Library of Congress cards printed through July 1938. Since August 
1938, an extra set of cards (now totaling 60,000), with the added entries 
especially printed for use in the Libreiry of Congress catalogs, has been 
received in regular routine from the Processing Department. These two 
groups are being held until means are provided to alphabetize and file them 
into the Union Catalog. 

Foreign Library Catalogs 

During the period of some 25 or 30 years preceding the inauguration of 
Project “B,” it had been the policy of the Library of Congress to subscribe 
to most of the card-bibliography projects which had responsible support. 
As a consequence, there had been received and stored in the Card Division at 
least seven major groups of cards accumulated over the years. In 1927 these 
groups were turned over to the Union Catalog. They included: the A.L.A. 
Periodical Index (215,000 cards), over 100,000 cards representing German 
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dissertations published after 1909, Ceskf Katalog Bibliographick^ (10,000 
slips), over 1,000,000 cards from the Concilium Bibliographicum, 10,000 
cards from the Deichmanske Bibliothek in Oslo, about 42,000 cards pub- 
lished by the Royal Library at The Hague, and some 5,000 cards issued by 
the Wistar Institute. 

Except for the Deichmanske Bibliothek cards which are consulted fre- 
quently, the above-mentioned groups were not particularly significant to 
the operations of the Union Catalog, and were merely afforded storage space. 
No attempt was made to arrange the Concilium Bibliographicum cards, 
because a duplicate set was being maintained at the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; while the German dissertation cards were received two 
years after the arrival of the dissertations they described, and in the meantime 
all foreign dissertations received by the Library of Congress had been listed 
by the Union Catalog staff. 

As time went on, other catalogs of foreign library holdings were added 
to the resources of the Union Catalog. Some came in the form of printed 
book catalogs; among these were special editions of the following, printed 
on one side of the page: the British Museum General Catalogue of Printed 
Books and its monthly accessions lists, the Deutscher Gesamtkatalog and the 
Catalogue G^ndral des Livres Imprimes de la Bibliotheque Nalionale. Sub- 
scriptions were placed for the clipping editions of these catalogs in anticipa- 
tion of the time when funds would be available for a union catalog of foreign 
library holdings, and they are being stored against that eventuality. 

However, the importance of the British Museum monthly accessions lists 
to the cataloging staff and to research in general dictated the need for con- 
solidating them into a single alphabetical sequence for practical consultation. 
This was accomplished by clipping and mounting all entries appearing in 
these lists subsequent to 1918. To date, over 500,000 such entries have been 
prepared. This catalog was transferred to the Processing Department of the 
Library of Congress during the past year. 

Outstanding among the foreign catalog cards secured since 1927, are those 
published by the Vatican Library, the Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, the Leningrad State Library, and the All Russian Book Chamber at 
Moscow, those from the last-named source constituting an author index to 
the weekly Knizhnaia Letopii. The Vatican cards, which resemble very 
closely in form and appearance those of the Library of Congress, number 
over 30,000 at the present time. 

For the purpose of determining the probable size of a national want list 
of books located in outstanding British, French, . and German libraries but 
unrecorded in the Union Catalog, a sample section consisting of the entries, 
excluding cross references, that appear between Abe and Aberdeen, George 
H. in the British Museum and Biblioth^ue Nationale catalogs and the 
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Deutscher Gesamtkatalog, was checked against the Union Catalog. This 
composite catalog contained 1,652 entries as compared with 2,293 entries in 
the Union Catalog. Although the Union Catalog section contained approxi- 
mately 30 per cent more titles than were listed in the combined foreign 
library catalogs, the search disclosed that only 611, or 37 per cent, of the 
foreign-owned titles were located by the Union Catalog, and 40 per cent of 
these were found in only one American library; thus leaving 1,041, or about 
63 per cent of the titles to be considered desiderata. Only 1 1 per cent were 
located in either the Library of Congress or the New York Public Library. 

Since the section of the Union Catalog searched constitutes approximately 
1/4500 part of the whole catalog, it may be assumed from this sampling that 
the national want list of books from the sources examined would total 
4,684,500 titles or editions. 

Few of the entries in one foreign catalog were duplicated in either of the 
other foreign catalogs; and the number of entries common to all three was 
very small. A table showing the number of entries common to the various 
combinations of catalogs follows; 

British Museum— Biblioth^que Nationale 60 

Bibliothfeque Nationale— Deutscher Gesamkatalog 65 

British Museum— Deutscher Gesamkatalog 153 

Biblioth^que Nationale— British Museum— Deutscher Gesamkatalog 29 

The obvious explanation for the paucity of duplication is that each of the 
libraries represented concentrates on the national literature of the country 
in which it is situated; this in turn indicates the need in America for a com- 
prehensive union catalog of European libraries if the world’s literature is to 
be made available to American scholars. 

The conclusions reached above were corroborated by the results of a 
similar sample checking of titles from a catalog made up of about 1,000,000 
entries clipped from leading European book dealers’ catalogs. This test 
indicated that more than 50 per cent of the foreign research titles which have 
been ofiEered for sale since the year 1910 are unrecorded in the Union Catalog. 

Although the Union Catalog is used extensively for bibliographical refer- 
ence, as a help in recataloging operations, and as an aid in book purchasing, 
its major use is that for which it was originally conceived, namely, the finding 
of research books in American libraries at the least time-cost to the user, and 
at the lowest money cost to the investigator or library. This objective is 
accomplished by personal visits to the catalog, by telephone or through 
correspondence. 

The location of the Union Catalog in the main building of the Library of 
Congress, immediately adjoining the Library of Congress catalog and read- 
ing room, and its accessibility during the evening and holiday hours, invite 
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a considerable individual public use by many who are attracted by Washing- 
ton’s cultural advantages. 

Personal visits are encouraged, especially in those instances where long lists 
of titles need to be searched, or where extensive bibliographical data is sought 
for publication, since the current service of the Union Catalog staff cannot 
ordinarily include work of this character. 

Outstanding undertakings which have been checked against the Union 
Catalog in whole or in part, and later published or to be published, are the 
American Imprints Inventory, die continuation of Sabin’s Dictionary of 
American Books, the Union List of Serials, the Union List of International 
Congresses and Conferences, i 8 ^o-ip^y,A Preliminary Checklist of American 
Copies of Short Title Catalog Books, Paul D. Magriel’s Bibliography of 
Dancing, the Bibliography of American Possessions, and Edward C. Starr’s 
A Master Catalogue of Baptist Historical Materials. To his Baptist bibliog- 
raphy of 60,000 items, Mr. Starr estimated that he added 30 per cent new 
titles from the Union Catalog, besides securing from it many thousands of 
additional locations. Numerous other less voluminous undertakings have 
been carried on at the Union Catalog with equally gratifying results. 

The volume of correspondence received by the Union Catalog has in- 
creased appreciably each year since 1927 until at the present time more 
than 25 per cent of the staff are engaged in searching operations— a service 
which cannot be further extended under present fiscal limitations without 
detriment to the filing. It is noteworthy that an ever-increasing number 
of requests are being received from research laboratories and industrial 
organizations which are chiefly concerned with the locations of new foreign 
technical works. 

Correspondents can greatly facilitate the work of the Union Catalog staff 
in searching requests by observing the following procedures: 

1. As far as practicable, nearby resources should be exhausted before the 
Union Catalog is called upon. 

2. Verify author, title, and imprint in some reliable catalog or bibliography 
for accuracy of spelling, dates, etc. 

3. Arrange the items to be searclied in alphabetical order by author (or title 
in the case of works known to be anonymous) and, in the case of more than one 
work by the same author, alphabetize by title. 

4. Prepare the list in triplicate, leaving ample space between entries and in 
both margins for annotations in reply. Two copies should be sent to the Union 
Catalog. 

5. Indicate place of publication, name of publisher, and date of edition. (If 
need is not specifically for one particular edition, state “any edition” and designate 
the volume or volumes wanted, if the entire work is not required.) 
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An additional service for the location of urgently needed books which are 
not recorded in the Union Catalog was instituted in 1936 when a weekly 
checklist scheme was developed in cooperation with the Association of 
Research Libraries. Before the institution of this plan, if a book was not 
found in the Union Catalog, a copy could seldom be located without much 
correspondence and loss of time. Under the present system the Union 
Catalog extends the search to the catalogs of some 50 reference libraries each 
week, circularizing among them a list of the books asked for but not located 
during the week. Each library checks the list promptly and notes its holdings. 
When the checked circulars are returned to the Union Catalog, any locations 
discovered as a result of the circularization are reported to the inquiring 
library. By this means an average of 65 per cent of all titles requested are 
found. The more important titles which remain unlocated after this ex- 
haustive search are published by the Union Catalog in its annual Select List 
of Unlocated Research Books. This partial desiderata list of American 
research libraries could be extended to serve as the basis for a possible 
cooperative book-purchasing program. 

It should be noted that although the Union Catalog through its service 
assumes the position of a central clearinghouse for interlibrary loans, it does 
not undertake to negotiate those loans. The inquiring libraries make their 
own requests for loan directly to holding libraries. 

It is obvious that if the circularization service were requested by all li- 
braries for all titles desired, the plan would become excessively burdensome. 
Therefore, probable nearby sources should be approached directly, reserving 
such inquiries to the clearinghouse as are seriously needed for important 
research and after a reasonable attempt at individual location has failed. 

In addition to the routine use made of the Union Catalog by its own staff 
on behalf of correspondents and by many individuals for their own re- 
search, it is used extensively by the different departments of the Library of 
Congress for various purposes, some of which integrate with the nationwide 
services rendered by it. 

The Card Division in 1940 searched the Union Catalog for more than 
52,000 titles, and supplied from it 8,120 photostat copies of cards to a num- 
ber of card-subscribing libraries, limited mainly to those which furnish copy 
for Library of Congress printed cards. This extra searching service, an- 
nounced in the Card Division’s 1932 Circular on Cooperative Work, pro- 
vides a further search in the Union Catalog of card orders for which Library 
of Congress printed cards are not available. Titles thus found are supplied 
with full names and dates of authors, etc., copied from cards deposited in 
the Union Catalog by other libraries, or, if desired, a photostat copy of the 
Union Catalog entry is made for a nominal charge. 

This type of searching service demonstrably enables libraries to reduce 
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their descriptive cataloging costs, especially in recataloging operations, pro- 
vided they are willing to accept entries produced by many of the country’s 
outstanding research libraries as adequate authority. 

If through some device, such as strict adherence to the new A.L.A. Cata- 
log Rules, or a modification of them, the quality of the entries sent to the 
Union Catalog from the major libraries could be developed to conform to 
a mutually acceptable standard, the availability from the Union Catalog of 
photographic copies of such cards unquestionably would serve to decrease 
the cost of descriptive cataloging to libraries subsequently acquiring books 
for which standardized cards have been made. In effect, the same idea is 
now in practice in connection with the cooperative cataloging and card- 
printing operations of the Library of Congress Processing Department. The 
extension of this principle to its ultimate, however, by connecting the prod- 
uct of the cataloging staff of one library with the needs of another through 
the medium of the Union Catalog beyond the limit to which cards are being 
printed by the Library of Congress, would seemingly constitute a long step 
forward in the direction of real cooperative cataloging. 

Extensive use is being made of the Union Catalog by the Processing 
Department of the Library of Congress in connection with its descriptive, 
subject and cooperative cataloging operations. The practice is to consult the 
Union Catalog in most instances where entries have not been established 
in the official catalog, or cannot be clarified readily in standard reference 
books. 

The book-selecting agencies of the Library of Congress constantly refer 
to the Union Catalog (which contains temporary entries for material not 
formally catalogued by the Library of Congress) to be assured that copies of 
expensive books being offered for sale are not already in the Library, or to 
evaluate them on the basis of their absence from the collections of other 
libraries. 

By its reference to the Union Catalog, the Interlibrary Loan Service is 
enabled in hundreds of instances annually, to locate books in institutions 
nearer the source of the request than the Library of Congress, thus appre- 
ciably reducing its interlibrary lending burden, and assuring the instant 
accessibility of such books to Government agencies and investigators work- 
ing in Washington. Similarly, the Photoduplication Service refers to the 
Union Catalog thousands of times each year in an effort to inform corre- 
spondents from which other library they may obtain microfilm or photostat 
copies of materials requested from the Library of Congress but not available 
in its collections. 

Notwithstanding a present comprehensive use of the Union Catalog— it 
is estimated that one-half million searches are made in it annually— the real 
potentiality of its use has barely been recognized. 
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Librarians, confronted with increasing demands for special facilities and 
additional research books, and faced with increasing cataloging costs, are 
eagerly exploring the possibilities of closer library cooperation, especially in 
the fields of book purchasing, interlibrary lending and cooperative catalog- 
ing, in order to stem the tide of mounting costs. In these connections, the 
potential usefulness of the Union Catalog should not be underestimated. 
With library cooperation its theme since inception, and with its tremendous 
assets already brought under control, the Union Catalog if given the neces- 
sary support, logically and readily can expand its services many-fold. 



CHAPTER 19: Futufe Expanswu of the Catalog 


When the rocicefeller project for extending the national union 
Catalog was begun in 1927, the best available estimates of the number of 
titles which might be located in the United States pointed to about six mil- 
lion. Today the main Union Catalog locates, including analytical entries, 
nearly eight million different titles and editions (in excess of six million if 
analytics are disregarded), and a recent study by LeRoy C. Merritt indi- 
cates that there is a minimum of three million more titles in some eighty 
of the larger American research libraries and local union catalogs which 
should be recorded. In addition to this number, it may be assumed that 
there are countless thousands of very unusual books hidden from general 
use in libraries not included in this study, as well as in the uncataloged 
collecdons of the libraries considered. 

The core of the whole union catalog problem is the recording of these 
unlocated titles. The practical objective is to connect a reader with any 
unusual book he needs at the lowest cost of time and money. Unquestion- 
ably the best method of attaining this end is to complete the National Union 
Catalog to the point where it contains a location for at least one copy of 
every book title in all American libraries. The solving of this problem will 
tax to the utmost the energies and ingenuity of librarians and the Union 
Catalog staff alike. 

In considering the future expansion of the National Union Catalog, there 
are two sources which must be depended upon to supply the majority of 
the additions to it. These are the regional and local union catalogs and the 
cooperation of libraries. 

The largest number of additional locations which could be gained in the 
shortest length of time are those available in the various regional, state, and 
local union catalogs. Specifically, Mr. Merritt’s survey on union catalogs 
discloses that approximately one half the total number of anticipated new 
titles might be secured from fifteen regional and local union catalogs, with 
but three of them-the Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Ohio State catalogs- 
accounting for more than one third of the three million entries not now 
listed in the National Union Catalog. 

Were financial means at hand, these entries could be incorporated into the 
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National Union Catalog either by microfilming each catalog, by having the 
entries photoenlarged, or by having them typewritten on cards at some cen- 
tral location; then filing them. Or, a routine could be established whereby 
a limited number o£ trays at a time could be shipped to Washington where 
a special staff could check the entries against the National Union Catalog, 
adding locations to cards already filed, and copying entries which were not 
in it. 

Perhaps a superior method of card reproduction would be available in 
the recently perfected Radio Corporation of America’s electrical facsimile 
transcription machine. This device resembles the apparatus employed in 
transmitting and receiving “wirephotos,” and eliminates the use of conven- 
tional photographic materials and the need for their processing. It can 
reproduce library cards legibly and in full size on continuous rolls of thin, 
diazo-dyed paper at the rate of four or more per minute for a fraction of a 
cent each. The paper required by the machine is probably too thin for use 
as catalog cards but the facsimile process has demonstrated many other 
advantages which should more than offset the disadvantages of recopying on 
regular weight cards the items found to be lacking in the Union Catalog— 
a perceiitage which would average relatively low as compared with the total 
number of cards to be transcribed. 

An additional reason for considering regional union catalogs as the most 
prolific source for additional entries for the National Union Catalog lies in 
the great economy that could be effected in the technical aspects of transcrip- 
tion and filing. Copying operations could be conducted in each instance on 
a wholesale basis with the most favorable technique; while checking and 
filing costs should be considerably less than normal because each regional 
catalog, arranged by author entry in the same manner as the National Union 
Catalog, could be handled in a single alphabetical sequence. It is axiomatic 
that filing costs tend to decrease as the number of cards to be filed increases, 
in relation to the size of the original catalog. 

Although the copying of entries from regional union catalogs would be 
a significant step toward solving the problem of gaining locations of older 
research titles for the National Union Catalog, the usefulness of this plan 
would cease when these entries were copied, unless special provision were 
made to secure for the National Union Catalog copies of all future card 
accessions received by the regional catalogs. 

The activity of the Union Catalog in connection with the matter of check- 
ing titles listed by the American Imprints Inventory has already been de- 
scribed. It is estimated that the Inventory will contain references to about 
one million different titles j^ublished in the United States before 1876, all 
of which will be entered in the Union Catalog by main entry upon the 
conclusion of this checkinff operation. 
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In many respects, it is to the larger reference libraries that the Union 
Catalog must look for its principal source of cards, both as to quality of 
entry and continuity of cooperation. It was through this method of out- 
right card contribution that the bulk of the entries in the Union Catalog 
has been obtained, and obviously it is from this source that cards for cur- 
rently cataloged books must be expected. Indeed, as a result of the grow ing 
tendency among reference libraries to utilize the greatly improved mimeo- 
graph, and other inexpensive duplicating processes for manifolding catalog 
cards, their contributions of such cards to the Union Catalog have increased 
sharply during the past few years. 

Aside from the book location aspect, the acquisition of printed or near- 
print entries is important for two reasons: in the first place, the existence of 
a processed entry implies the lack of a Library of Congress printed card, 
and secondly, the processed card is generally a full entry, the product of a 
library’s best cataloging. These processed entries are of prime importance 
in the editing of the Union Catalog and for use in supplying other libraries 
with the bibliographical information appearing on them. 

The fact that the vast majority of American research titles are concen- 
trated in relatively few large university, reference, and special libraries sim- 
plifies the technical problem of obtaining entries for them. Given adequate 
funds, efficient routines could be established whereby, if necessary, the entire 
catalogs of selected libraries might be copied by one of the available proc- 
esses and checked into the Union Catalog. Of course it would not be 
necessary to copy some catalogs in their entirety. Materials represented by 
Library of Congress printed cards, processed cards of which copies already 
have been sent to the Union Catalog and all cards for certain classes, such 
as government documents, maps, etc., may be omitted. 

Once the immediate problem of securing at least one location of every 
American research book is well on its way toward solution, the goal of the 
National Union Catalog then should be to locate, whenever possible, these 
same titles in six or eight geographic areas. 

Within its limited means, the Union Catalog administration has pro- 
moted several undertakings which should prove significant in the further- 
ance of these aims. Among these should be mentioned: the sponsoring of 
a WPA project for a New York Libraries Union Catalog to consist of 2,500,- 
000 cards, which, when completed, will become an integral part of the Union 
Catalog; the arranging for a New Jersey Historical Records Survey project 
for transcribing from microfilm 600,000 shelf-list entries copied from Dis- 
trict of Columbia libraries, and the preparation by the District of Columbia 
WPA of 600,000 added entries appearing on Library of Congress printed 
cards. 

Furthermore, there has been placed in the Library of Congress bucket for 
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the fiscal year 1942-43 a request for a Union Catalog appropriation 
approximately three times as large as the present appropriation. If Con- 
gress provides these additional funds, it is proposed that part of them be used 
to begin the intensive checking of the Philadelphia and Cleveland union 
catalogs. 




PART FOUR 


Manual of Union Catalog 
Administration 

by Arthur Benedict Berthoud, 
Associate Director, 
Philadelphia Union Catalogue 




CHAPTER 20: Preliminary Considerations^ 


Except for the union cataloging projects published by the wpa in 1940, 
this is the first attempt at a systematic discussion of the problems and pro- 
cedures encountered in the compilation and the administration of union 
catalogs. Covering as it does a field of library practice still largely in the 
experimental stage, it has had very little of standardized practices to draw 
upon. The study is based to a large extent upon firsthand observation of a 
number of union catalogs in action, upon supplementary correspondence, 
and upon the author’s own experience in the compilation and the adminis- 
tration of the Union Library Catalogue in Philadelphia since its inception 
in 1936. Although objectivity has always been the guiding consideration, it 
is thus quite likely that in certain cases the author’s own predilections and 
point of view may have received a prominence which they perhaps do not 
deserve. The justification in such cases is lack of authoritative data. It was 
felt preferable, at times, to raise a point on the author’s own experience 
than to ignore it altogether because of lack of outside data. 

Union catalogs have attained their present number and importance not 
only because of a definite need for them, but also because of a certain 
amount of adventurousness which is as prevalent among librarians as among 
other professions. If a generalization may be ventured, faith seems to be the 
chief characteristic in the development of this new aid to research and 
library service. So typical has this been of the past that it is only now, over 
three decades after the first regional union catalog was started in California, 
that steps are being taken to gather and to organize the various experiences 
and problems for the benefit of those who may follow. 

There is no particular mystery as to how union catalogs are started. The 
usual story appears to be that either a librarian or an influential group of 
library users becomes conscious of the fact that the resources of a single 
library are not equal to all the local demands. The tracking down of elu- 
sive references by correspondence and by personal visit to other libraries 
is, moreover, both time-consuming and expensive. What is more natural 
then than to arrive at the idea of a general inventory or location tool for 

^ Work oti this Manual was begun under a grant from the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, 
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the materials needed? In some instances the first step is a directory of local 
resources. This is the natural precursor of the union catalog, differing from 
the latter only in that the bibliographical unit is not the book, but a library 
or a special collection. 

Once the need for a reference tool of locations is recognized, the next step 
is to agitate for its compilation. This has not been a hard task, since most 
librarians have long been convinced that their future lies definitely in co- 
operation among themselves and in the integration of their resources. The 
question is one of ways and means only; chiefly the latter. Once the means 
are forthcoming— and our benevolent and educational foundations have been 
very generous in this respect— the union catalog is definitely on its way. 

The above remarks outline very roughly the way in which a number of 
union catalogs have come into existence. And this somewhat haphazard 
manner of their creation is also largely the reason why so many of them are 
now in what might be called a state of “suspended animation.” The aim 
here will be to discuss some of the ways and means whereby such catalogs 
as are yet to be started may be put on a more permanent working basis, and 
to suggest how some of those already in existence may become living tools 
serving a real need efl5ciently and well. 

Certain claims are usually advanced in support of the union catalog idea. 
It is asserted that a union catalog will: 

1. Serve as a directory giving a local address of individual books 

а. Distribute more evenly the burden of interlibrary loans 

3. Save libraries the cost of buying seldom-used sets of rare boojks which can 
be conveniently borrowed 

4. Prevent duplication of classes of books or types of librsiry materials, such 
as local history or government documents 

5. Enable libraries to complete broken files or secure books in their special 
fields by exchange 

б. Serve as a cataloging reference tool and improve the quality of local cata- 
loging2 

These claims are justified, but only the first two services are of the kind 
which a union catalog may be said to perform automatically. In order that 
the other services may be developed to the full, something more than a 
union catalog is necessary. It is likely that when Mr. Van Male made a tabu- 
lation of these services, he had in mind not union catalogs in general, but 
primarily the catalog of which he was in charge and which is part of a bib- 
liographical center. The difference both in point of view and in the scope 
of service is very great indeed. The point will be enlarged upon later on in 
the present Manual. 

• John Van Male, "Union Catalogs and the Point of Diminishing Returns,” in A.LA. Catalog 
Section, Catalogers' and Classifiers’ Yearbook, No.S (Chicago: American Library Association, 
>940), P.S9-30. 
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In order that the formation of a union catalog should be placed upon : 
sound basis, it is well to consider the following questions: 

1., What is the logical area of the proposed union catalog? 

2. Who are the actual and potential users of the library resources of that area 

3. What are the library resources of the area? 

4. How are these resources organized with regard to efEective library service 

5. Is the area financially and otherwise capable of supporting a union cataloj 
once it is established? 

6. Is a union catalog and/or a bibliographical center justified on the basis o 
these findings? 


Area 

Regional problems have been dealt with at considerable length by Mr 
Merritt elsewhere in this work. It is sufl&cient to state here that it is noi 
easy to be specific as to the proper area for a union catalog. The answei 
depends very much on considerations which sometimes do and sometimes dc 
not have anything to do with geographical or political factors. It is logical 
to assume that a municipality or a state may be taken as a sound geograph- 
ical basis for a union catalog. This plan has been adopted in several cases, 
and while it works out well enough at times, it is clear Aat to adhere strictl) 
to these limitations is not always desirable. When a union catalog is con- 
nected with a state agency and is to some extent subordinated to a state 
library commission, then it is natural that a state should be the area; but 
when the union catalog is not strictly a part of a state agency and should, 
moreover, happen to be located in some city near the border of the state, 
there is very little reason for not including libraries in the adjoining state 
or states. The same holds true for more local union catalogs. In general, it 
must be said that the determination of the area should depend on the library 
needs of the community and should parallel rather closely local library 
development. A true regional union catalog almost always goes beyond the 
local library center. Such is the situation in Denver where the whole Rocky 
Mountain Region is included. It should, however, be noted that while such 
procedure is logical and efficient in the Rocky Mountain Region, it would 
not be applicable to certain other places. To cover a region of similar ex- 
tent in the East, for instance, might require five or six union catalogs, 
because of the greater library resources and because of their logical con- 
centrations. 


Users 

The determination of the area depends considerably on the population, 
or, to speak in library terms, on the actual and the potential library users— 
a question dealt with in detail by Mr. Stone in Part II of the present volume. 
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Of actual library users, information may be derived from records of public 
library registrations, and from their circulation and reference statistics. For 
colleges and universities, students and faculty are to be considered, and, for 
the community as a whole, the needs of the business, technical and manu- 
facturing establishments of the community should be taken into account. 
Although, as in other library services, union catalogs do not ignore the gen- 
eral reader, it is clear that such catalogs are of use chiefly to tlie academic 
world and to the professions. Consequently, in the planning of union cata- 
logs it is perhaps more essential to consider the number of institutions of 
higher education with their students and faculty, the number of libraries 
and librarians, the professional and research workers, than the so-called 
“general reader.” 

To our knowledge, only one general study of union catalogs® has been 
made thus far in which there was any attempt to gather information on 
actual users. According to this study, the chief users of union catalogs are 
libraries, varying from 44 per cent for Cleveland to as high as 90 per cent 
for Corvallis. Requests directly submitted by students and members of 
faculties vary from 9 per cent to 40 per cent. These figures, on their face, 
would appear to contradict the previous statement on the academic use of 
union catalogs, but actually they do not. They merely indicate that students 
and professors prefer to have their searching done by the library staff rather 
than to go to the trouble themselves. 

Book Resources 

The next factor of importance to be considered is the actual library re- 
sources of the area, another question treated by Mr. Merritt, from a some- 
what different point of view. Dean Wilson in his Geography of Reading‘s 
lists 77 library centers with 500,000 or more books each. Since each center 
includes a city and the surrounding country within a radius of fifty miles, 
it seems clear that these centers could not always be taken as the basis for 
union catalogs. While acceptable for New York City or Philadelphia, for 
instance, the library center would not be a feasible union catalog location 
in other places where the number of books in the area do not give a correct 
impression of the extent of their use. 

The library resources of an area are not difficult to determine. Usually 
there is available a local library organization’s directory, or some other gen- 
eral statement of the libraries in Ae community. For the purpose of pre- 
liminary planning, this information is usually sufficient. It goes without 

•Information supplied by Lucy M. Lewis, Director of Libraries of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, from a study made of six union catalogs in the summer of 1940. 

* L. R, Wilson, The Geography of Reading (Chicago, American Library Association and the 
University of Chicago, 1938), p.119. 
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saying, however, that more emphasis should be placed on the quality of the 
books than on their actual number. In general, public or popular libraries 
will not have much to contribute to a union catalog, chiefly because the 
same books are available in a number of places and also because they usually 
are of comparatively slight research value. On the other hand, even small 
specialized libraries have a good deal to contribute, mainly because such 
material as they have is not easily available elsewhere. 

Organization of Resources 

Of more importance than the actual number of libraries and the books 
in those libraries is the efficiency and businesslike organization of their 
administration. It must always be borne in mind that a union catalog does 
not depend entirely on a mere recording of the books available in certain 
libraries. While sufficient for a static location file, we must think of the 
union catalog in terms of a growing reference tool. In order to provide the 
best possible service, it has to be continually added to, kept up to date, and 
such records as are sent to it must be in as good bibliographical form as 
possible. Only in the first phase of compilation is the gathering of material 
in the hands of the union catalog staff. As soon as the basic file is compiled, 
the further expansion and usefulness of the catalog depends more on the 
contributing libraries than on the union catalog itself. This is true both for 
the actual records for books and for what happens after the union catalog 
directs an inquirer to a particular library. The union catalog is, after all, 
only a medium, merely a guide to the books and to information sources; in 
itself it is an indirect source of information. The chief work still remains 
with the library. Effective organization, an adequate staff and farsighted 
policies in public service, are, therefore, very essential to any library center 
regardless of whether it has a union catalog. 

Miss Darsie has summarized the general type of questions usually asked of 
a reference librarian: 

I. Questions concerning the use of library facilities 

s. Requests for specific books by author or title 

3. Requests for specific information in answer to a definite question without 
any particular interest shown in reading in that general subject field 

4. Requests for advisory service in subject fields® 

As is clearly seen, question 2 is the only one specifically cooling within the 
scope of the union catalog. There is apparently no danger that the union 
catalog will ever replace or supplant a reference department. Except in the 
case of a bibliographical center, the union catalog is chiefly a directory of 
the addresses of books locally available. And while it is an added tool to the 

“Helen Darsie, "Measuring the Results o£ Reference Service," AX.A. Bulletin^ XXIX (Sep- 
tember 1935), 60405, 
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eflScient management of libraries in a particular area, the union catalog 
should not be thought of as an agency to make the burden of local library 
service less exacting. In actual practice, whenever a union catalog becomes 
an active part of a library system, greater demands are placed on libraries 
than before. The union catalog is a tool that will help the library perform 
its functions more efficiendy, but will not render any of the functions 
unnecessary. 


Financial Support 

The four questions outlined have to do with the needs and with the 
resources of a region. The fifth has to do with the financial ability of the 
area to support a union catalog. In reference to the last question it must 
be emphasized over and over again that no matter how important or how 
necessary a union catalog is, it ought not to be started before its financial 
backing is assured. On this point practically all existing catalogs have gam- 
bled. The usual attitude appears to be that since the cause is worthy, some- 
one will step in and provide the means. To some extent such a view has 
been encouraged by the ease with which it has been possible to obtain 
federal assistance in the form of free labor. Generally, it may be said that 
the first part, that is, the actual compiling of the union catalog, is perhaps 
the least difficult. Federal authorities have been usually willing to supply 
the necessary labor, and educational and benevolent foundations have usu- 
ally supplied the necessary 25 per cent of the sponsors’ share. The real 
problem begins when the original grants have expired and the union catalog 
has to arrange for quarters, equipment, and a budget for staff salaries. Con- 
fronted with this situation, some catalogs are still evading the problem by 
not providing for any regular staff. Others have compromised to the extent 
that the catalog is administered and used either singly or jointly by some 
department or departments of a library, with a staff member assigned to 
keep the filing up to date. In still other instances the WPA and NYA work- 
ers have never ceased to run the catalog. Such situations are deplorable, and 
may contribute eventually to a good deal of skepticism about the whole 
value of regional union catalogs. There is, in fact, already a fairly strong 
feeling that regional union catalogs are wasteful and not justified, and that 
they should be replaced by small subject union catalogs capable of support 
by local special libraries. Furthermore, it is idle to count too much on the 
continuous support of educational foundations. While these foundations 
are frequently willing to help start a union catalog or any cooperative 
library enterprise, they justly feel that once such a project is organized its 
support ought to come from the community. Possible methods for secur- 
ing such support are discussed in the next chapter. 

The union catalog is primarily an agency for the location of books. Since 
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the book resources of a community grow, and thus as a whole are in con- 
stant flux, the union catalog, in order to perform its function, must be 
administered as a going concern continually adding to its files. In order 
that this aim should be attained, it must have the wholehearted and con- 
tinuous cooperation of the contributing libraries. Before a union catalog 
is established, it is necessary, therefore, not only to provide for the means 
of compiling it, but also for its continuous financial support. Only when 
such aid is assured and when, moreover, both the book resources and the 
needs of the users clearly indicate the necessity for a union catalog, should 
the work be undertaken. To proceed without a clear understanding of the 
needs, a proper definition of the aims, and a definite source of income is to 
court nothing but confusion. 



CHAPTER 21: Project Organization 


Before the actual work, of compilation is inaugurated, certain organ- 
izational measures must be taken. Unless the catalog is entirely an enterprise 
of a particular library, it is necessary to establish a directing body. This 
body, usually a committee, should then set about not only the ideological 
planning of the whole enterprise, but should also make itself responsible 
for immediate needs of the undertaking to insure its successful completion. 
Among these needs are a professional supervisory staff, clerical labor, and 
financial support. 


Sponsors 

Generally speaking, it is not particularly important who first advocates 
a union catalog and how the idea develops up to the time that concrete steps 
are taken to realize it. At that point, however, careful planning is necessary 
and nothing should be left to chance. Since union catalogs are necessarily 
cooperative undertakings, it follows that all the cooperating libraries should 
have a representation in the planning. Depending upon the type of librar- 
ies to be included, this representation may take several forms. If, for in- 
stance, the union catalog is to embrace only libraries already closely allied 
within a system of library cooperation, the representation may be properly 
undertaken by the directing body of the system. Such appears to be the 
arrangement in Nashville with the Joint University Libraries, and in Cor- 
vallis with the Oregon State System of Higher Education. A somewhat anal- 
ogous situation prevails in respect to the various state union catalogs where 
the planning appears to be largely in the hands of the state librarians or the 
state library commissions. In both cases the central directing bodies already 
exist, and the problems involved in the planning of the administration of 
a union catalog merely enlarge their sphere of responsibility. 

Union catalogs which are neither state-sponsored nor strictly institutional 
may face the problem of organizing a sponsoring body in one of two ways. 
If the community already possesses a library organization more or less 
directly concerned with the promotion of cooperative activities, this organ- 
ization may be logically expected to take a material interest in the catalog. 
If, on the other hand, there is no such organization, or if the organization 
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is generally ineffectual, a sponsoring body for the union catalog may be 
organized as an independent undertaking. A good example of the former 
is the union catalog sponsored by the Westchester County Library Associa- 
tion in New York. Here the Association is the direct sponsor of the catalog 
and its president is the responsible ofl&cer under whose general supervision 
the catalog was compiled and is now operating. 

Philadelphia and Denver illustrate the latter type. The Bibliographical 
Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region, is directly sponsored by all 
the contributing libraries, each of which is represented on the General Com- 
mittee. In order that it might function properly and, moreover, exert a 
necessary directing influence upon the actual operations of the Center, the 
General Committee acts through an Executive Committee of three or four 
members, and more directly still through its Chairman. The Philadelphia 
organization differs somewhat from the Denver one in that the Union 
Library Catalogue is a private corporation with no elective representation 
from the contributing libraries; such representation is secured by invita- 
tion from the Corporation. The affairs of the catalog are administered by 
an Executive Committee of the Corporation which employs and maintains 
contact with the activities of the catalog through a Director. 

While it must be admitted that local conditions may considerably influ- 
ence both the size and the composition of the sponsoring body, there is much 
reason to emphasize the necessity for general and complete representation 
on the Committee of Sponsors. The Executive Committee, on the other 
hand, should be organized on broad representative lines and ought not to 
exceed three or five members. In the composition of the Committee of 
Sponsors, while libraries as institutions ought to be represented, it does not 
necessarily follow that the representative should be invariably the librarian. 
Educational institutions are perhaps best represented by members of their 
teaching staffs, and special technical or research libraries by members of their 
staffs engaged in research. In general, the point of view of the user is quite 
as important as that of the librarian. 

The Executive Committee, broadly speaking, should be representative 
of all the interests of both the libraries and the users. In order to accom- 
plish that aim, it is advisable to divide the contributing libraries into vari- 
ous categories, such as public libraries, college and university libraries, busi- 
ness and technological libraries, and the learned professions. Each of these 
major groups should be represented as well as the reading public. The 
organization of the Committee should include a Chairman who, because of 
his duties, may well be a librarian, a financial officer responsible for the 
raising of funds and the determination of the budget, and a secretary. The 
Cn rmni tt.ee of Sponsors would meet only once or twice a year, while the 
Executive Committee would meet at the discretion of the Chairman. 
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Selection of Libraries 

Among the preliminary work to be done by the sponsoring body, or 
rather by the Executive Committee, is the preparation of a statement of 
aims. It is very necessary to have a clear understanding, first, of whom the 
catalog is to serve, and, secondly, of what material and what libraries it is to 
include. These are considerations of major importance, and no successful 
result may be expected if the problems are left to take care of themselves 
or are subordinated to the somewhat natural impulse to compile the cata- 
log first and to discuss its scope and activities afterwards. 

The selection of libraries naturally depends upon the nature, scope, and 
aims of the catalog. If, for instance, it is desired to compile a union catalog 
of a state system of tax-supported county and public libraries, the very state- 
ment of the aim of the catalog makes the selection of the libraries clear. If 
it should be decided to compile a catalog of, let us say, the art works avail- 
able in the libraries of a city, again the selection of libraries appears to 
present no particular difficulties. With the area already defined, the selec- 
tion would have to face only such questions as: (i) Are all the art libraries 
in the city to be included? (s) What is to be done with the special art de- 
partments of the general public and, if present, the college and university 
libraries? (3) Should anything be done about including valuable but unor- 
ganized art material in several libraries in the city not maintaining separate 
art departments? 

In this hypothetical example of the art union catalog the question of 
selecting the libraries can be answered only after first answering another 
question: Is the union catalog to be one of art libraries exclusively or of the 
art resources of the city? If the former, only the libraries must be consid- 
ered. If the latter, all the art depositories of the city must be taken into 
account. 

A real problem of selection, however, must be faced when the intention 
is to compile a general union catalog. To the writer’s knowledge, only the 
Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia started out with the intention of 
including all the libraries in the city and its vicinity. It thus ignored the 
problem of selection and thereby laid itself open to the criticism that it has 
included alongside of many important libraries a number of libraries which 
are either so popular in character otso limited in service and holdings as to 
be of no practical value to the research needs of the community at large. 

Although it is not possible to be dogmatic about the principles of selec- ' 
tion to be employed, there are certain fairly obvious considerations which 
it is not wise to disregard. Selection must be based not only upon a consid- 
eration of what a library contains but also upon that library’s general policy 
in regard to the outside public, its attitude toward library cooperation, and 
its willingness and ability to undertake an added burden for the common 
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good- Furthermore, since the aim of the union catalog is not primarily to 
record the location of every book in an area but chiefly the location of such 
books as are not generally available, the purely popular libraries may be 
said to be excluded by definition. The same observation holds, though in 
a somewhat restricted sense, for the less important special libraries in a 
field which is already well covered by one or more large special libraries. 
Automatic elimination of this kind ought to precede any attempt to draw 
up the final list of libraries to be included. 

Bearing the above points in mind, the selection of libraries might well 
follow some such scheme as the following: 

1. Define the area to be covered. 

2. List the various libraries in the area, together with information about their 
holdings, staff, policy in regard to cooperation, interest and ability to support the 
union catalog. 

3. Arrange the libraries by type, such as public libraries, college and university 
libraries, libraries of learned institutions and societies, various subject interests 
such as art, law, medicine, history, business, technology, etc. 

4. Determine which institutions in each group are most important both as to 
holdings and as to service facilities. 

5. Determine which collections in each group are merely duplicating the con- 
tents and services of the key libraries. 

After such analysis, libraries in group 5 may be dropped without further 
consideration. At least one library in each group enumerated under section 
4 ought to be invited to become an active participant in the union catalog. 
Depending upon the value of their holdings and the ability and willingness 
to cooperate, as many more libraries from each group may be included as 
the contemplated scope of the catalog permits. But such additional inclu- 
sions should be made on the basis of a clear understanding of both the 
advantages and the new responsibilities involved. Although practically no 
formal agreements have been made between the union catalog and con- 
tributing libraries in the past, such agreements would be of real value. The 
future development of union catalogs ought not to be left entirely to the 
vagaries of time and to the good will of succeeding crops of libraries and 
boards of trustees. 


Method of Compilation 

One of the crucial problems which must be solved at the very outset of 
a union catalog project is how best to secure the basic card file. Depending 
upon the size of the catalog, the problem is ordinarily one of copying, by 
one method or another, cards varying in number from several hundred 
thousand to three or four million. Before considering what method of card 
reproduction is best suited to the requirements, it is necessary to discuss the 
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qualities of the card itself, in order that it shall be of maximum value in 
a union catalog. 

The cardstock should be of the best quality. This is an essential require- 
ment of all catalog cards, for among the chief desiderata in cataloging is 
permanence for such records. The stock used by the Library of Congress 
for its printed cards is generally conceded to be excellent, and is therefore 
safe to consider as a standard. Realizing this fact, at least one union catalog 
has used exclusively Library of Congress cardstock, purchasing, rather inex- 
pensively, large quantities of unsold Library of Congress cards and using 
the blank versos to type its own entries. 

A second requirement, due especially to the variety of cataloging prac- 
tices and the consequent need for editing, is that the card surface should be 
of a kind permitting alterations when necessary. It should, in short, be 
suitable for corrections and additions in ink, pencil, or with the typewriter, 
and for the impression of various stamps used in the recording of location 
symbols. 

With reference to bibliographical details on cards, the union catalog does 
not generally require the completeness of entry usually found in “full cata- 
loging.” While the heading should be as full as possible, a short title and 
imprint is usually adequate for identification purposes. Of the collation 
only the pagination is essential, and the various and, at times, quite lengthy 
notes of complete cataloging are seldom of direct use. By almost general 
agreement, the classification symbols or shelf marks are omitted not only as 
unnecessary but as positively confusing. With all these possible omissions, it 
seldom happens than an entry destined for a union catalog exceeds the space 
available on a single card. 

Finally, the union catalog requires only one copy of each entry. In its 
simplest and most prevalent form, the union catalog is no more than a 
simple main-entry file. Without regard to the number of copies or the num- 
ber of libraries where they are found, each separate work is represented by 
only one card. With these facts in mind, we may now consider the various 
methods of card reproduction and their application to union catalog work. 

For all practical purposes, various card-reproducing methods may be 
grouped into the following four categories: manuscript, typescript, photo- 
graphic, and print. Each of these has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Manuscript cards are produced by hand, either using ink or pencil. It is 
the most primitive method, and requires the least technical skill. It is, 
however, a rather laborious process, and readability depends to a great extent 
on the quality of the individual “hand.” It is economical in the sense that a 
direct copy can be made and in a single exemplar without an intermediate 
stage, but copyists with good and fairly uniform “hands” are required. Fur- 
thermore, the process is the slowest. 
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Typescript cards are neat and uniform in appearance, and require no spe- 
cial skill in their execution. They have all the advantages of the manuscript 
card, and have none of the disadvantages. It is the method most generally 
used in the reproduction of catalog cards. As with manuscript cards, this 
process permits selection and abbreviation of the information to be included, 
and the result is immediately available for the union catalog file. 

Photographic methods of card reproduction have been fairly extensively 
used in union catalog work, and all of them have the undisputed advantage 
of giving an exact image of the original. In the direct copying processes, 
the cards are ready for use in the union catalog file after the necessary chemi- 
cal treatment. The indirect method presupposes the original preparation of 
a negative and a subsequent printing of positives of the actual size or of 
enlargements. Microfilm negatives have been used lately to serve as bases 
for the preparation of typescript copies of catalog entries, rather than for 
photographic enlargements of card size. 

One general objection to all cards of photographic origin is that their 
chemically treated surfaces are comparatively less permanent than printed or 
typed catalog cards. They are also more apt to be affected by exposure to 
light, and their surface is not well adapted to corrections or additions by ink, 
typewriter, stamps, and pencil. Furthermore, they have a tendency to bend 
or “roll up,” and this characteristic makes their use in catalog trays some- 
what annoying. The reproduction of the text permits of no selection of 
detail, and, for that reason, photographically reproduced cards are not ideal 
to serve as “master cards.” They are too individualized, carrying much 
purely local information— such as shelf marks— and do not permit of rear- 
rangement of the material to conform with the one-card system. 

The microfilm negative, on the other hand, is far more flexible in appli- 
cation. If typescript copies are to be prepared, there is a decided advantage 
in having the work done in one place, a plan made possible by the microfilm. 
It is true that an intermediary stage between the library catalog and the type 
card is involved, but the cost of the negative is comparatively small. And a 
considerable saving may be effected by comparing each film with the growing 
catalog and copying only such entries as have not already been copied from 
other films. It is, in its results, essentially the same as the typescript method, 
with the added advantage of centralized copying for all the catalogs. 

Printed cards are not, as a rule, available for union catalog work unless 
they are purchased direct from the Library of Congress. Furthermore, even 
when they are purchased, supplementary entries must be prepared locally by 
one method or another. Nevertheless, every effort should be made to obtain 
the printed cards. They are not only of better bibliographical quality than 
locally produced cards, but also considerably less expensive. A large union 
catalog of more than a million entries should endeavor to obtain a complete 
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Library o£ Congress card set. If, for financial reasons, such a set cannot be 
procured, printed Library of Congress cards ought to be purchased whenever 
they occur in the catalogs to be copied. It is definitely less labor and also less 
expensive to copy the order numbers from the cards and forward them to 
Washington than to copy the cards themselves. 

The best basic file for a union catalog is without a doubt a set of printed 
Library of Congress cards. When direct local copying of cards is necessary 
either because a Library of Congress set cannot be obtained or when it must 
be supplemented by cards for additional local holdings, the typescript card 
is to be preferred. The typescript reproduction method is the simplest, per- 
mitting full advantage to be taken of available inexperienced clerical help. 
The cards resulting also permit the necessary adaptation and corrections 
usually connected with certain technical difficulties in photographically 
reproduced cards. The original filming of library catalogs, while it may be 
eliminated in small-scale undertakings, is, moreover, of advantage in the 
compilation of large union catalogs because the process is fast, thus not sub- 
jecting the contributing libraries to appreciable inconvenience, and because 
it permits the successive comparison of the films with the basic file, therefore 
tending to diminish progressively the number of cards to be copied. 

Finances 

A most important duty of the sponsoring body is to provide necessary 
means for the compilation of the catalog. If federal help is available in the 
form of relief labor, the amount to be raised by the sponsors ought not to 
exceed 2 cents per card; if, on the other hand, the entire cost of compilation 
should be provided for, the amount may be estimated at 6 cents per card. 
The entire question of cost is fully discussed in another portion of this study. 

The budget must in all cases provide for certain fairly constant items. 
These are (1) supervision, (2) clerical staff, (3) equipment, and (4) quarters. 
A fair amount of professional supervision may be estimated at 10 per cent 
of the total staff. The size of the staff is again determined by the size of the 
catalog to be compiled, the method of compilation, and the amount of time 
allocated for the compilation of the catalog. Of equipment, the chief items 
are cardstock, typewriters, film cameras and films, catalog trays and cabinets. 
Typewriters and cameras are usually obtained on a rental basis. Card trays 
and cabinets have been in certain cases constructed locally, but a more satis- 
factory procedure is to order them direct from one of the library supply 
houses. The question of quarters is almost always taken care of by an existing 
library, usually at no special cost to the catalog. 

Insofar as information is available, a large majority of union catalogs 
obtained initial funds through grants from educational foundations. In only 
one case is it reported that the money was raised by the contributing libraries 
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themselves. Union catalogs directly sponsored by state libraries or library 
commissions were financed by funds allocated for the purpose within state 
budgets. Private and local contributions appear to have played a minor part 
in all cases. 

In the preceding chapter it was stressed that support for union catalogs 
should be forthcoming from local sources, including the libraries in the sys- 
tem. This recommendation is both logical and just, insofar as the union cata- 
log acts as a purely local research agency. When, however, it undertakes to 
serve the research needs of scholars throughout the country, the situation 
changes. The enlarged field of service should be supported by funds from 
educational foundations on the same basis as other scholarly and research 
activities. The question is one of degree only. Philadelphia, for instance, 
finds that for the period from February 1940 to June 1941, only 41.1 per cent 
of its users were local libraries. Perhaps as much as an additional 20 per cent 
may have been in one way or another traced to a local library. Even so, about 
two fifths of the service of the Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia is 
for the benefit of scholars and research workers elsewhere. Furthermore, the 
proportion is likely to increase as the union catalog assumes more and more 
the functions of a bibliographical center. The source and proper allocation 
of support should thus be fairly evenly divided between local libraries and 
agencies, and research organizations and educational foundations of national 
scope. 


Staff 

Since the compilation of a union catalog requires the full time of at least 
one trained librarian, the actual direction of the work is usually delegated 
to a regularly salaried Director or Superintendent. It is assumed that this 
person should be a good administrator, but it must be realized also that the 
compilation of a union catalog is not strictly speaking a cataloging task, but 
rather the preparation of a bibliographical reference tool. The person who is 
to accomplish this objective successfully must be, therefore, not only a cata- 
loger by training but also a bibliographer or, if one prefers, a reference librar- 
ian of broad background. The point of view and the convenience of the user 
determine the aims, while the goal itself is particularly difficult if one con- 
siders the variety of forms of entry and the discrepancy of catalog rules 
encountered whenever the catalogs of two or more libraries are to be com- 
bined. One must largely unlearn a regard for particulars, and concentrate 
on essentials, in order to succeed in such work. 

Practically all union catalogs started after 1936 have used federal help 
in the form of WPA labor. As this labor is still available, there seems to be 
no particular obstacle to obtaining the necessary clerical and subprofessional 
help. The amount of professional supervision necessary depends very con- 
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siderably on how much of the work can be reduced to routine procedure. 
In a manual entitled Union Cataloging Projects^ recently published by the 
WPA, the essential work units are outlined briefly, and the whole procedure 
of WPA participation in the compilation of union catalogs is very clearly 
presented. According to this manual, if die catalog is to be compiled by 
means of microfilm, four functional units are envisaged: the Photographic 
Unit, the Typing Unit, the Filing Unit, and the Revision Unit. Since the 
functions of each are very admirably outlined, and since they would be fol- 
lowed in all essentials even when WPA workers are not available, they are 
reproduced here in full: 

1. Photographic unit. This will consist of one or more groups of three persons 
per photographic machine. These persons will be trained, by a librarian, in the 
technique of selecting the cards to be photographed, and will operate in the 
libraries to be covered in the union catalog, selecting and photographing cards 
which are to be included. 

2. Typing unit. By this unit, which is the basic production unit of the project, 
cards will be typed from the microfilm records prepared by the photographic 
unit. There should be a professional librarian as supervisor of each group of 
twenty (20) typists. While these librarians are not required to have a great deal 
of experience, technical training as given in a library school is valuable. The 
librarians chosen to fill these positions should be able to get along with people, 
be adaptable, willing, and possess a great deal of patience. 

3. Filing unit. One trained supervisor will be necessary for the operation of 
this unit, to arrange the cards, which have been prepared by the typing unit, in 
proper order for the finished catalog. 

4. Revision unit. It is the function of this unit to review and edit the com- 
pleted cards. Because of the high degree of skill required, one librarian will be 
required to direct two revisers. 

If, on the other hand, straight copying by longhand is substituted for the 
photographic method, a Copying Unit will take the place of the Photographic 
Unit, differing from it only in the procedure used. This unit may be elimi- 
nated altogether, by substituting for it the Typing Unit working directly 
from the catalog trays in the libraries. In any case, the essential procedures 
remain the same, and the problem of training and supervision presupposes 
the same proportion of qualified librarians. Unless, therefore, very large- 
scale operations are contemplated, the professional staff need not exceed four 
or five persons. This number would include, in addition to the Director, a 
Supervisor of the Photographic Unit, two or three Supervisors of the Typing 
Unit, and one Supervisor of the Filing Unit. Since the Revision Unit does 
not begin to operate until after the cards are filed, it need not be considered. 

^U.S. Work Projects Administration, Division of Professional and Service Projects, "Union 
Cataloging Projects” (Washington, 1940. §6 (35) p., WPA Technical scries: Library No.i, April 
1, 1940). (Miijneographed.) 



CHAPTER 22: Mechanics of Compilation 


Once the scope and aim of the catalog is defined, the libraries selected, 
and the funds and staff provided for, the compilation itself may be under- 
taken. This process, generally speaking, includes the following five phases: 
(i) selection of entries, (s) determination of bibliographical detail and form, 
(3) copying procedure, ( 4 ) location symbols, and ( 5 ) filing operations. Each 
of these steps deserves separate discussion. 

Selection of Entries 

Since most union catalogs are concerned only with main entries, the prob- 
lem of selection is not particularly troublesome. Simply stated, selection is 
merely a matter of distinguishing the author and other main-entry cards from 
added and subject entries. However, as in almost all cases the procedure is 
entrusted to untrained people, some previous instruction is essential.^ The 
usual course is to take a tray of cards from the dictionary catalog and to go 
through it, card by card, explaining the differences between the various types 
of entries, until the searcher is able to recognize main entries at a glance. 
Little difficulty is encountered in catalogs where the so-called “unit card” is 
used, but there are still a fairly large number of libraries where each type of 
card follows its own form, with varying fulness, and in such instances the 
differences should be explained thoroughly. In any case, provision should be 
made for the selector to work under a qualified member of the library staff 
to whom all doubtful cases may be referred. 

The matter of selection is considerably more difficult when it is decided 
to exclude certain types of material such as fiction, juvenile literature, music, 
and public documents. It is then necessary to warn the selector of the appro- 
priate identification marks which may appear on these cards, such as special 
classification symbols on juvenile literature and on fiction, or subject head- 
ings, or any other marks of identification. In general, the whole process of 
selection should be worked out in as straightforward and routine a manner 
as possible, so that practically nothing is left to the discretion of the selector. 
A general principle should be that whenever there is doubt, the decision 

^An excellent example of instructions for selecting entries has been prepared for the Union 
Library Catalogue of the Atlanta-Athens Area. It is reproduced in full in Appendix A of this 
Manual. 
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should be made by a trained librarian or the project supervisor; or, when 
these cannot be readily consulted, to include rather than exclude doubtful 
items. 

When direct copying is undertaken, the cards selected are left in the tray, 
but are stood on end. After copying and comparison, they are turned down 
and the tray is locked and replaced. When cards are microfilmed, the same 
process of selection is followed, but once all the cards in a tray have been 
selected and stood on end, the tray as a whole is turned over to the filmer. 
The cards are put back in their places after each exposure or series of ex- 
posures. Those engaged in the copying or filming are usually qualified to 
replace the cards, but since mistakes are possible even in this simple pro- 
cedure, it is well that each tray be checked by either a member of the staff 
or the supervisor before it goes back to the file. 

Although there is some difference of opinion as to the desirability of added 
entries for joint authors, editors, illustrators, etc., it is tlie writer’s conviction 
that all such entries are of genuine value in a union catalog. It is likely that 
if such cards were included, the size of the catalog would be doubled, but the 
advantage of an additional approach to the item desired is very real. Series 
cards have also been generally neglected, and while these are not particu- 
larly significant in the case of publishers’ series, there is much reason for 
making an exception in favor of subject series. The union catalog definitely 
suffers from lack of a subject approach, and while a subject-series card is not 
a complete solution to the problem, it is none the less a partial answer of 
particular importance in the case of monographs. It is highly desirable that 
all the principal monograph series should be found both under their collec- 
tive and under their individual titles. 

The whole problem of card selection or rather the selection of types of 
material to be included is one of much concern. Fiction and juvenile litera- 
ture, for example, may be considered theoretically of slight importance, but 
in actual practice no easy dividing lines are possible. Every field of knowl- 
edge and every type of literature is a legitimate subject for study and investi- 
gation, and it is the business of the union catalog to be of help to all students 
and investigators. Moreover, there is no hard and fast line between the im- 
portant and the unimportant. The point of view and the time element are 
vital considerations. For these reasons a union catalog which discriminates 
in selection is not one likely to give maximum service to the public. Since 
error seems inevitable, it is best to err on the side of liberality and uncritical 
inclusiveness, rather than in the other direction. 

Determination of Bibliographical Detail and Form 

Because it is not always necessary to have a very full entry for the purpose 
of identifying a book, some union catalogs are not particularly strict in their 
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bibliographical demands. The usual requirements are the author’s full 
name, a brief title, place, publisher, and date. When the cards are produced 
by photographic means, details are reproduced exactly as they are on the 
original cards and, therefore, the amount of detail given is not at the option 
of the copyists. Bibliographical completeness becomes a problem only when 
the photographic records are transcribed either by hand or on the typewriter. 

In general, it is wise to establish a ruling that the fullest bibliographical 
information should be obtained whenever any copying is done.* This prin- 
ciple is essential not so much for the location service as for the supplementary 
services for which the union catalog may be used. For instance, there is no 
sound reason why a union catalog cannot be used to supply cataloging or 
bibliographical authority for catalogers who are not equipped with extensive 
reference tools, or who do not have the time or the means for consulting such 
tools. It is well to act on the theory that the union catalog may eventually 
become a part of a bibliographical center, and in that case the fullest and 
best information is no more than necessary. For books, the author’s full name 
is always necessary no matter what form the catalog may take. The title of 
the book should also be reproduced in full Library of Congress form, except 
that the author’s name, if single, does not need to be repeated. Place of publi- 
cation and publisher’s name should be given in full, and in no case should the 
date be omitted. The same fulness is also required in the collation, espe- 
cially as regards pagination. The practice of giving only main paging and 
omitting all preliminary leaves or introductory material numbered with 
Roman numerals is short-sighted, because quite often two editions of rtirer 
works can be differentiated only on the basis of a careful investigation of their 
pagination. 

Although it is not always necessary to indicate the type of illustrations, 
it should be a practice to record the fact that a book is illustrated. The rule 
is especially important for volumes where the illustrations constitute the most 
important part. Often enough the pagination takes no account of the large 
number of plates which constitute the major part of the book. Size is usually 
less important than the other considerations, with certain exceptions, but 
since there is no special difficulty in copying the size notation, it might well 
be given for all the older and rarer works. The only items which can be 
omitted from a card without seriously impairing its usefulness are descriptive 
notes, call number, and subject headings, unless it is definitely planned to 
prepare a subject or a classified index to the main files at a later date. 

For periodicals, as well, complete records are necessary, particularly as 
to holdings. It is true that many union catalogs deliberately follow the policy 
of not recording individual holdings, but if the catalog is to give maximum 
service, holdings are essential. It is suggested that for periodicals a master 

“Sample entries are given under "Examples” in Appendix A. 
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card should be prepared, with a closed entry when a title has ceased publica- 
tion, and an open entry when it is still in process of publication. The actual 
holdings of individual libraries ought to remain on separate cards. No loca- 
tion symbols should be put on the master card, chiefly because there would 
not be suSicient space to include all the specific holdings of the various 
libraries. These cards can then be tied together— a master card in front— and 
filed either in a separate periodical file or in the main card file. Additions 
and withdrawcQs would be recorded in pencil on the cards representing each 
library, just as is done in any periodical department. 

In addition to cards for books and periodicals, all pertinent cross references 
ought to be copied. This should be done even though it may not appear 
probable that some of the cross references will be of use in the union catalog. 
Often enough, later editing may depend almost entirely on the number and 
detail of references included. 

Copying Procedure 

All through the stages of compilation, it is necessary to bear in mind two 
considerations: first, that there may be as many forms of cataloging as there 
are libraries, and, second, that the work is to be done largely by people who 
have no formal library training. The first point indicates rather clearly that 
steps should be taken to insure consistency of form in the transcription or 
copying stage. The second suggests that if certain modifications of form are 
to be permitted, they should be both simple and clearly explained, so that 
nothing is left to the individual copyist but to follow a routine procedure. 

Contrary to the views of certain union catalog officials, untrained workers 
perform their functions best if they are told not only what to do but also 
why it is important that certain things should be done in a certain way and 
not in another. Uniformity is perhaps the chief objective to stress, helping 
to explain the particular forms of entries used and also serving as an easily 
understood motivation for the amount of detail required on each card. In 
order that typists and supervisors may feel themselves on common ground 
and understand each other, it is necessary to work out a simple and yet fairly 
inclusive list of definitions of cataloging terms.® Even more important is the 
preparation of sample entries of all the forms of cards to be used in the cata- 
log, a matter found so generally necessary that all union catalogs using 
untrained help have prepared special folders on the subject.^ 

It goes without saying that a period of probation and training must pre- 
cede any actual copying. The time should include both an explanation of 

*A list of the more useful cataloging terms prepared by the Union Ijbi*ary Catalogue of 
Philadelphia is reproduced in Appendix B. 

* A useful sample of "‘Instructions for Typing Cards*' is given in Appendix F of U.wS. Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Professional and Service Projects, “Union Cataloging Projects’* 
(WPA Technical series: Library No.i, April i, 1940). (Mimeographed.) 
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cataloging form and terminology, and the actual typing of a number of 
entries of varying difficulty and of all the forms. Standards of speed are not 
as important as accuracy and ability to interpret complicated and antiquated 
forms, and to translate them into prescribed practice. The period of in- 
struction varies considerably with each typist, from a few hours to several 
days. Yet, since all such copying is aimed at mass production, the individual 
time element ought not to be considered too closely. There is less opportu- 
nity for instruction later on when the typist has already joined the copying 
staff, and she should therefore be permitted to proceed only after it is rea- 
sonably certain she understands all the main characteristics of the job. 

It is estimated that one supervisor is sufficient for every group of lo typists. 
Since a fair rate of typing would produce about 280 cards per typist per day,® 
the supervisor would have to inspect approximately 2,200 cards per day. It 
is obvious that when one must handle over six cards per minute and, in 
addition, answer a number of constantly recurring questions, no very thor- 
ough checking can be expected at this stage. The supervision is designed 
chiefly for expediting the copying itself, and for such routine checking and 
transformation of entry form as can be accomplished on the spot without 
consulting reference tools. 

After the cards are typed, they are turned over to a proofreader for com- 
parison with the original copy or film. At Columbus, where figures were 
available on this phase, it was found that one proofreader was necessary for 
every group of three typists. Speaking still in terms of a copying group of 
10, this will necessitate the adding of two or three proofreaders to work with 
each supervisor. The errors most commonly encountered are improper 
division of words (especially in foreign languages), inconsistency in inden- 
tion, and misspellings. Cards containing such errors are returned to the 
respective typists for correction of minor mistakes or for retyping when 
corrections are not possible. 

Cards approved by the proofreaders are turned over to a special clerk for 
coding. This operation consists of stamping on each card the symbol for the 
library of its origin. Cards are sent to the coder’s desk in packs as they come 
from the proofreaders, and each pack is accompanied by a slip bearing the 
library’s name or code symbol. Care must be taken to indicate clearly the 
origin of the cards, especially if they come from a departmental or branch 
library where the symbols are differentiated only by the addition of a single 
letter. It is the coder’s responsibility to see that the key to the holdings of 
the area should be foolproof. 

Most of the larger libraries are likely to include cards in non-Roman 
alphabets, and these require special hanging. Assuming that all cards are 

®C£. the figures supplied by Paul Vanderbilt in his ‘‘Brief Account of the Principles and 
Formative Period of the Union Library Catalogue in Philadelphia” (1937), p.i 3 * (Mimeographed.) 
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filmed, the typist handling the film will skip all such cards and merely note 
the film reels where they occur. A specially designated worker will check 
over these reels and either copy the non-Roman entries if he is qualified to 
do so, or will identify them by a tiny punch in the margin of the film oppo- 
site the entries. In Philadelphia, all reels containing cards in non-Roman 
alphabets were rubber-stamped on the containers: “Includes Cards in Non- 
Roman Alphabet,” and their copying was undertaken after the main typing 
was completed. The Hebrew cards were typed on a special typewriter by a 
student familiar with the language, the Russian and Greek entries were 
copied in longhand, and the Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, and other similar 
entries were photostated from the originals. 

Another type of card which may require special handling is the printed 
Library of Congress card. If the union catalog already possesses a basic 
Library of Congress card file, the cards need not be reproduced in perma- 
nent form. Whether copied in short form on slips or filmed as the rest, they 
would serve only for comparison and identification with corresponding en- 
tries in the basic file. If no basic Library of Congress card file is available, 
two courses of handling the printed cards may be followed. According to 
the first, it may be decided to treat all cards in exactly the same manner, 
i.e., to have them all typed for the union catalog. If this plan is adopted, the 
Library of Congress cards in the original catalogs present no special prob- 
lems except that of omitting certain details in collation usually deemed 
unnecessary on typed cards. The second procedure is somewhat more com- 
plicated, but productive of better results. Many union catalog authorities 
have come to the conclusion that although fairly simple entries are usually 
sufficient for purely identification purposes, the union catalog should aim, 
as far as is practicable, at bibliographical fulness of entries. As previously 
indicated, this is one of the chief prerequisites to the catalog’s becoming a 
really effective tool in a bibliographical center. It thus becomes a matter 
of some concern for the catalog to secure the best and completest entries 
obtainable, and these are unquestionably the printed Library of Congress 
cards. 

The ordering of Library of Congress cards may be done in one of two 
ways. If the catalogs are hand-copied, whenever the copyist finds a Library 
of Congress main-entry card, she copies the card order number on a separate 
slip and puts it aside. These slips are stamped with the symbol of the library, 
and filed according to the special arrangement suggested by the Card Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress.® Slips from other libraries, identified by 
symbols, would be interfiled with those already on hand, and after all the 
slips are thus interfiled, the duplicates may be removed and location symbols 

®C£. U.S. Libirairy o£ Congress, Card Division, Handbook of Card Distribution (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 19355). 
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transferred to the master slips. The entire order is then forwarded to the 
Card Division. As the staff of the Division is always most cooperative and 
willing to arrange for the handling of large orders at special rates, the whole 
lot may be obtained at a substantial saving. 

The second procedure differs from the one outlined above only in that 
all Library of Congress cards are first filmed in their proper sequence to- 
gether with the typed cards. The copying of order numbers is done cen- 
trally, from the films, and is usually delayed until all the filming is finished. 
The advantages of this method are that the copying does not need to be 
done separately in each library and that the actual entries will appear as 
permanent records on the film. In other respects, the procedure remains the 
same. When the cards are received from the Card Division, the order slips 
are also returned. All that is then necessary is to compare the order num- 
bers and to transfer the library symbols to the respective cards. They are 
now ready for filing in the union catalog. 

Since the copying of cards is both the most labor-consuming and the most 
expensive from the viewpoint of materials used in the whole process of 
union catalog construction, the copying should be so planned as to involve 
as little wastage as possible. It is obvious that the fewer cards there are to be 
typed, the less the cost of compilation. Assuming that the total number of 
cards, each representing an individual book, is 2,000,000, present experi- 
ence points to an offhand estimate that as much as 33 per cent may be 
expected to be duplicates. Assuming it would be possible to omit the copy- 
ing of more than one card per book, a considerable saving would be effected. 
Although it is not possible to eliminate all duplication, chiefly because of 
the varying forms of entries for the same work, perhaps as high as 20 per 
cent may be eliminated by judicious planning of the copying process. The 
following procedure is recommended. 

Before either filming or copying of cards is undertaken, investigate the 
quality of cataloging in each library to be included. Film the best-cataloged 
library first. If this should also be the largest library, so much the better. 
Then, while the other libraries are being filmed, put the whole typing force 
to work copying the cards of this particular library that has been selected 
on the basis of quality. Stamp the cards with the appropriate symbol and 
file them as soon as produced. When the time comes to copy the cards of 
the next library, again select one on the basis of the excellence of its cata- 
loging and its size. Each typist will have to copy one letter or part of a letter 
of the second library. At the same time the typist will be given the corre- 
sponding section of the cards already typed, for comparison. Working from 
die film, the typist will compare each filmed card with the cards already 
typed. If they j^re identical, she will put a clip on the card already typed, 
or, if she finds no corresponding entry already in the file, she will copy from 
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the file and place a clip on the card. As soon as a tray is finished, it should 
be routed to the coder’s table where the appropriate library symbol should 
be stamped on all cards bearing a clip. In this manner, all the obvious 
duplicates can be eliminated at the very start, and the process may be con- 
tinued to the end o£ the compilation period. The only exceptions to this 
procedure may be the few small and specialized libraries, with only a few 
thousand cards each. Here the duplication to be expected is small, and the 
process of searching and identification comparatively time-consuming. 

Location Symbols 

The union catalog not only indicates what books exist but also where 
they may be found. It is therefore very essential that every card should bear 
a symbol indicating its origin.’^ The simplest scheme is, of course, to give the 
name of the library. This practice is followed by one of the oldest regional 
union catalogs, the one in the California State Library at Sacramento. It is 
clear, however, that while the full or slightly abbreviated name of a library 
may be the least-complicated way of identifying a card, such a method is 
quite wasteful of space. In fact, whenever several names of libraries are to 
be recorded on a single card, the space required is often more than can be 
conveniently spared. The verso of the card may have to be used and some- 
times even a second card. 

The union catalogs of Cleveland, Columbus, and Philadelphia, while 
retaining the principle of the original name, have abbreviated it to such an 
extent that a rubber stamp of less than an inch is used for the coding. The 
symbol, nevertheless, is merely a refinement of the California system. It is 
short enough for convenient handling and retains enough clues to the full 
name to be locally understood, but must be interpreted to an inquirer 
unacquainted with local libraries. Philadelphia, indeed, has prepared a 
special list of location symbols which is enclosed in every letter answering 
inquiries, and is given to anyone using the catalog. 

A successful system of abbreviations should preserve enough mnemonic 
features to make its reading simple for those familiar with the libraries 
coded. The system is devised chiefly for local convenience, and is often 
quite as cabalistic to the outsider as some of the more universal, but less 
mnemonic, schemes. The chief disadvantage of local codes is their individ- 
ualistic nature in a cooperative agency which cannot afford to be provincial. 

While the aforementioned systems of location symbols are correctly de- 
scribed as local both in intention and in use, there are two other systems 
even less happily chosen. Both, however, are capable of general application. 
The union catalog of Nassau County in New York adopted a simple numer- 
ical system in imitation of that used by the Gesamtkatalog der Deutschen 

’’ Samples of location symbols are given in Appendix C. 
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Bibliotheken. Each library is given a simple number which becomes the 
permanent symbol for that institution. Thus, all cards from the Glen Cove 
Public Library receive the number “9” and those of the Lynbrook Public 
Library, the nuihber 23- ” There is no attempt at introducing mnemonic 
features, but it must be admitted that the plan may be applied to any library 
anywhere with equal ease or, rather, difficulty. The Vermont union catalog 
at Montpelier has hit upon a scheme even better adapted to general use. 
Cutter numbers have been used almost universally in the United States to 
code authors’ names and their works, and the system is adapted to almost 
unlimited expansion. The Vermont authorities have assigned Cutter num- 
bers to the cooperating libraries and have thus introduced a system of coding 
easily answering their needs. It is accurate, flexible and quite logical, and 
does, moreover, retain some vestiges of mnemonic features. It rates, never- 
theless, among the individualistic and, therefore, the less desirable systems. 

The most adequate system for coding libraries is undoubtedly that de- 
scribed by Dr. Malcolm G. Wyer,® and subsequently elaborated and applied 
in the Union List of Serials and the Union Catalog of the Library of Con- 
gress. When the Union Catalog’s Key to Symbols was first printed, in April 
of 1932, it contained only 367 symbols. The revised edition of 1936 lists 
about 700 symbols, and in 1939 the Historical Records Survey further ex- 
panded and amplified the publication to include all the libraries investi- 
gated for the American Imprints Inventory.® The latter work brings the 
code up to some 10,000 entries, and is being constantly revised, added to, 
and the whole developed in close cooperation with the authorities of the 
National Union Catalog. 

The main features of this code may be briefly enumerated. Each symbol 
begins with a capital letter, or a capital and a lower-case letter, to denote the 
name of the state. The symbol for the state always stands for the state 
library. A second capital letter is added for cities and towns. Here again a 
lower-case letter may sometimes be necessary to differentiate two or more 
cities beginning with the same initial. As in the case of the state libraries, 
the combined letters representing the state and the city denote the public 
library in that city, or the most important library (usually that of a uni- 
versity) in a town where the public library is comparatively small tind unim- 
portant. The various libraries in any given city are distinguished by a third 
letter or series of letters. And when branch or departmental libraries must 
be distinguished from the parent institution, a dash is inserted between the 
main symbol and the letter or letters denoting the branch library., 

8 Malcolm G. Wyer, ''Standardized Abbreviations for the Names of Libraries,” Library Journal, 
Lll (igj?';) , 802-0S. 

^Historical Records Survey, Location Symbols for Libraries in the United States (ist ed.; 
Louisiana State University, 1939). A list of Additions and Corrections was published in January 
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The advantages of this system are several. In the first place, it is a logic- 
ally developed scheme which, because of its strictly geographical approach, 
not only identifies each library by a smybol but also groups libraries by 
states and by cities and towns. The same grouping also provides a mnemonic 
feature not equalled by other systems, except locally in the case of abbre- 
viated names. A final point in its favor is the fact that the scheme has been 
already developed on a national scale and has been thoroughly tested by 
three of the largest union catalogs and lists in the country— the Union Cata- 
log of the Library of Congress, the Union List of Serials, and the nationwide 
catalog of the American Imprints Inventory. It is also used by the union 
catalogs in Denver and in Lincoln, and by a few of the smaller subject union 
catalogs. No union catalog can do better, therefore, than to apply this sys- 
tem of coding which will at once make the location symbols easily under- 
stood and help to establish them as a national system.^® 

Filing Operations 

^ Organizing the card file of a union catalog is both simpler and more 
complicated than general library filing. It is simpler in the sense that it 
deals only with author or main-entry cards, whereas the library has to dis- 
tinguish between the main entry, the added entry, and the subject entry. It 
is more difficult in that it has to reconcile the good and the bad points of 
a large number of cataloging systems, some of which may be traced back to 
practices originating before the appearance of Cutter’s Rules. It must be 
noted also that a union catalog will generally have more cards for the same 
author— personal or corporate— than the largest library included; and where 
the individual library will usually be able to get along with a simple alpha- 
betical arrangement of titles, the union catalog will have to devise elaborate 
classifications. For instance, a Shakespeare collection of 500 titles and largely 
in English may be treated as any other collection of an equal number of 
cards, but when it grows to 6000 or 7000 entries in a score of languages, and 
when a single title appears in over loo editions, the filing problem becomes 
very complex indeed. And there are literally thousands of such sections in 
any union catalog of several million cards. 

The first stage of filing, sorting, is a purely mechanical operation. In its 
simplest form, it consists of checking each incoming batch of cards to see 
whether they are all of the same letter of the alphabet. The least experi- 

“ It is of interest to note that Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie has recently published a Proposed 
List of Location Symbols for Libraries in all Countries of the World except the United States 
(Adv. ed.; Chicago: Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 1941) which is an extension of 
the principles evolved in the Library of Congress system to the needs of libraries outside the 
United States. It may be questioned whether foreign libraries will agree to the rather cumber- 
some use of the symbols for continents as suggested in this proposal, but the general principle 
of the scheme is sound and does not admit of serious questioning. 
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enced clerk may be assigned to this task. However, the process is usually 
carried much farther.^i When cards are typed haphazardly and typists and 
revisers fail to keep them in the order they appear on the film, it is some- 
times necessary to carry the sorting (and alphabetizing) operations as far as 
the fifth letter. This need not happen if the typists and revisers preserve 
the existing order of entries as they are copied; if done consistently, the sort- 
ing procedure may then be limited to a minimum— a matter of only attend- 
ing to dislocated or changed entries. 

The filing proper consists of two stages. At the start the cards of the first 
library copied are arranged in the basic file. This step often involves no 
more than placing in proper sequence the batches of typed cards as they are 
received. Real filing commences with the arrival of cards from additional 
libraries. To make the process as economical as possible, it is advisable to 
try to obtain all cards for the same letter before filing is begun. There 
would seem to be a contradiction here. Elsewhere in the present manual it 
is recommended that in order to eliminate duplicates at the source, the 
largest and best cataloged library should be copied first and all other li- 
braries should be copied in a descending order of size and bibliographical 
perfection. This plan is undoubtedly the best method for elimi nati ng 
duplicates, but it is not necessary to carry it too far. Unless all the libraries 
are of very nearly the same size, an unusual occurrence, it is sufficient to 
have only two or three libraries copied in this manner. Their combined card- 
stock will amount to something like 50 per cent of the total, and with these 
consolidated into a basic file, the rest of the libraries may be copied at the 
same time, letter by letter. 

It is not easy to estimate filing speed, chiefly because the speed of filing 
decreases as the catalog becomes larger. Furthermore, the strain of con- 
tinuous filing for six or more hours per day tends to affect both speed and 
accuracy. On the basis of figures supplied by authorities of the Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center, it seems fair to expect untrained filers to attain 
an average speed of 1 13 cards per hour in a file of 1,500,000 cards. The same 
source supplies the following figures for the first five operations taken sepa- 
rately and based upon experience with a Library of Congress depository 
set: sorting by first letter, 620 cards per hour; by second letter, 1,080 cards; 
by th ird letter, 876 cards; by fourth letter, 556 cards per hour; and final 
author agreement, 187 cards per hour. With proper allowances, straight 
filing may go as high as 250 cards per hour in a catalog of 200,000 or 300,000 
cards, while in a catalog of several million cards, such as the National Union 
Catalog, the number of cards filed per hour may drop to about 80. 

In regard to filing rules, it is not wise to place in a filer’s hands any of 
the already existing filing codes, for they are all designed for use with die- 

“ For sample instructions on sorting and filing procedure, see Appendix D. 
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tionary catalogs, while union catalog filers have to do only with main-entry 
cards. Then too, few libraries ever have to deal with several cards for 
exactly the same edition, while in the union catalog this is the rule rather 
than the exception. The filer must be able to recognize the identity of 
entries notwithstanding the fact that they may present considerable varia- 
tions in form and in detail. It is evident that, confronted with such prob- 
lems, intelligence is far more important than any set of filing rules, no matter 
how well developed.!® 

Filing in a union catalog is primarily a process of identification. It has, 
therefore, been found useful to stress certain simple principles about the 
general make-up of the catalog card. Generally speaking, each card may be 
said to consist of five more or less essential parts: (i) author, (2) title, (3) im- 
print, (4) collation, (5) notes. For filing purposes it is seldom necessary to 
consider all these parts. Author and title are, of course, essential, but other- 
wise the essential details are selective. The imprint, for instance, consists 
of place, printer or publisher, and date. Of these three elements, the date 
is most important, and quite often the only item needing consideration. 
The title, too, does not need to be taken quite as literally as it may appear 
on the card. In many cases it is too wordy, or again too abbreviated, to per- 
mit of a literal interpretation. It has been found advisable to abandon in 
many cases the full title in favor of what may be called the “essential title.” 
This is that word or phrase in the tide which most concretely names the 
book without any adornments, as Pickwick in the case of the Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club and Don Quixote in the case of El Ingenioso 
Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha. By underscoring these words and 
phrases and disregarding all the rest, the filing order is determined by date 
of publication, place and publisher. Thus, in the order of their impor- 
tance, the parts of the card to be considered are: author, essential title, date 
of publication.!* 

Filing in a library catalog is almost exclusively alphabetical. The union 
catalog, having no traditions in the matter, has experimented with other 
orders of arrangement as well. Experience has demonstrated that while the 
purely alphabetical arrangement is most convenient for the first or main 
order of the catalog, the subarrangement of titles in a purely alphabetical 
sequence is not always advisable. The tides are always apt to be abbreviated 
or reproduced incorrectly. This is especially true as regards the classics and, 
in general, for titles in foreign languages. Cards of this type are best arranged 
in a purely chronological order. Such a plan is simple, for the filer and has 

“ A list of “Simple Filing Rules” used at the union catalogs of Philadelphia and Nebraska is 
reproduced in Appendix E. All the refinements in filing were explained individually. 

“This matter, and other filing and editing problems, are discussed more fully in the author’s 
attide, “Editing a Union Catalog,” Library Journal, LXIII (1938), asa-as. 
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two definite advantages for the catalog: duplicate entries are very easily rec- 
ognized, and the section is in “service order.” Requests for classics nearly 
always emphasize the date of a particular edition, and this arrangement 
merely reverses the order of searching: instead of beginning with the title— 
often incorrectly given— and ending with the date, the date is placed first and 
the title afterwards. The chronological arrangement is best, at least up to 
the time of thorough editing, for all classical and voluminous authors, anony- 
mous classics, and cards in non-Roman alphabets. 

Editing the Files 

Editing a union catalog consists of three operations: (i) elimination of 
duplicates, (2) revision of the filing order, and (3) verification and correc- 
tion of entries. In actual practice, these operations are often executed at the 
same time and by the same person, but because the first and the second oper- 
ations need much less professional knowledge than the third and are there- 
fore generally entrusted to nonprofessionals, it is advisable to discuss them 
separately. 

Combining, or the elimination of duplicates, should not start until after 
all the cards have been filed. Such procedure eliminates the necessity for 
going over the same section several times, and also insures selection of the 
best entry as the master card. The procedure is something like this: the 
clerk takes a tray of cards, separates the entries for the same author, and 
examines them for duplicates. The comparison of titles cannot proceed very 
well without revision of the filing order. The two operations are thus very 
closely allied, except in cases where the alphabetical must yield to a classified 
or purely chronological order.^* When two or more cards are found for the 
same title, they are stood on end in the tray and clipped together. The most 
complete card, selected for the master entry, is placed first. Printed Library 
of Congress cards are always preferred to typed ones. When all the cards in 
the tray are examined and all the duplicates clipped together and stood on 
end in their appropriate places, the tray is passed on to the coding table. 
The coding clerk is expected to check the cards before stamping them. 
Doubtful cases are referred to a trained supervisor. When the stamping is 
finished, the cards are turned down and the tray is locked. If it contains a 
simple section of straightforward author entries, the tray is ready to go 
back to the files. If, on the other hand, it should contain cards for the classical 
authors, the official publications of corporate bodies, long series of title 
entries, or material of a similar nature, the tray is turned over to a pro- 
fessional staff member for final arrangement, which often takes the form of 
thorough editing. 

“■A set of instructions for the combining operations as used by the Union Library Catalogue 
of Philadelphia is reproduced in Appendix F. 
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Periodical entries present a problem, apart. If it is decided not to retain 
information about each library’s specific holdings, it is only necessary to 
select the card with the date of the earliest issue and to combine on this the 
cards for less complete sets. If, on the other hand, it is decided to give actual 
holdings for each library, the elimination of duplicate cards would be a mis- 
take. All cards should be retained, so that it would be possible to indicate 
exact files for each library, and in order that there will always be space avail- 
able to indicate future changes in holdings. If the former procedure is 
favored, the problem is one of combining; if the latter, it is one of editing. 

Revision of the filing order is a process which stands apart only in theory. 
In actual practice it is part both of the combining and of the final editing 
operations. Neither can be carried on without close attention to the correct 
sequence of the cards. Three more subsidiary operations may be mentioned 
here. As the catalog grows, the trays must be labeled. Continuous expansion 
must be expected until all the cards are filed. As the trays must be prepared 
before the filing, it is clear that the conventional word and name divisions 
used in libraries cannot be satisfactorily followed. Instead, labeling should 
proceed purely mechanically on the basis of various combinations of letters. 
No matter how impossible they may seem, it is only in this way that provision 
may be made for all possible combinations of letters which one may expect 
in a union catalog. The catalog needs to be expanded from time to time as 
new cards are added, and since it is impossible to foresee which particular 
section may grow fastest, ample space should be left in each tray. After all 
cards are filed, the catalog trays will be very unevenly filled. It is only after 
the duplicates are removed that a more permanent labeling system may be 
devised. Many trays will have to be consolidated, and some sections, because 
of changed or revised entries, will have to be eliminated altogether. Thus, 
expanding, consolidating, and the attendant labeling will be part of the 
editorial process to the very end. 

Much of the editorial work proper can be performed on the basis of the 
cards already in the files. For instance, while some entries will be very short 
and wanting in many details, one or more libraries may supply cards of 
excellent bibliographical quality. It is not overstating the case to say that 
perhaps 6o per cent of all the verification necessary to establish correct and 
full authorship may be accomplished by a critical examination of locally 
supplied catalog cards. If the union catalog should also possess a basic file of 
Library of Congress cards, the percentage may be as high as 90. For the rest, 
the usual reference tools must be consulted. The printed catalogs of the 
British Museum and of the Biblioth^que Nationale are of first importance. 
The United States Catalog is less fundamental, chiefly because the works it 
includes are modem and usually treated in most library catalogs. In all 
matters pertaining to serial publications, the Union List of Serials may be 
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taken as undisputed guide. With these reference tools at hand, and access to a 
Library of Congress depository file, the editors should have no special difii- 
culties. Cards which cannot be verified in any of these reference tools are 
so few that one can afford to ignore them. 

Union catalogers are not agreed as to the amount of editing necessary. 
In Philadelphia little more is attempted than to establish the correct author’s 
name in its full form, whether personal or corporate, and the latest title for 
a periodical. In Denver, on the other hand, very thorough editing is favored. 
None but a completely verified card is added to the union catalog. The rest 
remain in a separate catalog until such time as they are identified in some 
standard reference work. If identification is not possible, the entry is returned 
to the library of origin for comparison with the book itself. It goes without 
saying that such careful editing will eventually result in a catalog of excellent 
bibliographical quality. The problem is one of time and means; the goal 
cannot be seriously questioned. In any case, it should be recognized that there 
is a natural tendency for the catalog to improve in bibliographical quality 
quite apart from any systematic editing. Modern cataloging practice is con- 
stantly improving and thousands of well-cataloged cards are added annually, 
some of them for the older material. In this way even a very indifferently 
edited catalog is certain to improve from year to year. 

In order that the mass of cards constituting the union catalog may assume 
the arrangement and workmanlike organization which its full exploitation 
demands, editorial work must concern itself with the following problems: 

1 . To determine the correct or most commonly used entry for each catalog item 

a. To bring together under a single entry form all the items which for logical 
and/or bibliographical reasons should be found under the same heading 

3. To arrange the various entries under the same heading in the most con- 
venient order consistent with the demands of service 

4. To provide all necessary cross references and guides to indicate either a 
preferred form or practice or to help establish a bibliographical relationship 
among the various headings or entries 

5. To arrange the whole card repertory according to generally approved prin- 
ciples of library practice 

As previously indicated, determining the correct entry may be often accom- 
plished by reference to other cards in the file. When this is possible, it is 
a simple matter either to add some necessary information to the heading or 
to cross out the heading and superimpose a correct one; or, when there 
is not sufficient space, to retype the card entirely. When the correct entry 
cannot be established by reference to the files, the decision as to authority 
should be left with a professional person in charge of the editing, and in all 
C2ises where two or more authorities disagree, the decision should be referred 
to one person responsible for all editorial work. Once the correct heading 
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is established, and variations noted, the next step is to search all the available 
places in the files for any variations of headings, and to assemble all cards 
belonging together before the section is put in final form. At the same time, 
the necessary cross references are made, and left in the places from which 
cards are withdrawn. After this work is done, and duplicates eliminated, the 
editor may proceed to arrange the section in its proper order. It is neither 
necessary nor advisable to change or to correct every card in a group to the 
fullest and most desirable form. This course would involve an unusual 
amount of work, and union catalogs are not as a rule so well provided with 
workers that they can afford such perfection. In many cases it may be suf- 
ficient if 20 per cent of the cards in any one group are bibliographically cor- 
rect. Care must be taken that the correct cards are usually at the beginning 
and at the end of the group, with a few interspersed in between. A batch of 
cards thus organized, and provided with the necessary guide cards, is quite as 
easy to use as one with each card in perfect form. 

Editing may proceed either tray by tray, or by attention to selected sections 
of particular difficulty and complication. Whichever form is adopted, it is 
necessary that the catalog as a whole be kept in mind. It is, therefore, well to 
make liberal use of guide cards. These may be often substituted for com- 
pletely edited cards, especially when one has to deal with a section of cards 
rather than with individual items. It may be remarked here that although 
all union catalogs use guide cards to some extent, only the Union Library 
Catalogue of Philadelphia has evolved a system especially adapted to union 
catalogs. This system is based on the principles of differentiation and subor- 
dination. It recognizes two main units, both of which have to be considered 
in the correct arrangment of the files: the author, and the individual title. 
The one has to do with a group of cards under the same heading, the other 
with individual titles in that group. All group divisions are indicated by a 
blue guide card, bne-half left-hand cut. The guide card is used both for 
personal and for corporate authors. A green one-half center-cut guide card 
is used for individual titles if the section marked by a blue guide card ex- 
tends for over lOO titles. In the case of corporate authorship, such as states, 
cities, countries, associations and institutions, the principal author is again 
indicated by a blue guide card. Departments, bureaus, committees, etc., are 
indicated by a buff guide card, one-half right-hand cut. If a second subdi- 
vision has to be indicated, as in the case of congressional committees, a 
salmon-colored one-half center-cut card is used. Long series of titles, as under 
the heading Lmos, Statutes, etc., are subdivided by means of the already men- 
tioned green guide cards. Even outsiders using the catalog have commented 
upon the advantages of this system of guide cards, which not only indicates 
at a glance the limits of a particular author, but also guides one unerringly 
to the particular title or subdivision required. 
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A word should be said about foreign countries, especially cards needing 
transliteration. A simple way to deal with these is not to include them in 
the general union catalog at all, but to keep them in a separate file or to turn 
them over to a special department of the library housing the union catalog. 
This has been done, for instance, by the Union Catalog of the Library of 
Congress for its cards in the Russian alphabet. These cards are maintained 
as a separate union catalog by the Slavonic Department. However, as the 
division is a purely artificial one, based solely on the use of a foreign alphabet, 
the logical plan would be to include these cards in the main file where they 
naturally belong. In the matter of transliteration, the rules adopted by the 
Library of Congress should be preferred to any others, and all cards ought 
to be examined on the basis of these rules. This procedure is necessary be- 
cause, as is well known, some Russian and Arabic authors have been first 
translated into either French or German and have thereby acquired French 
or German forms of spelling for their names. As for the titles themselves, 
if the union catalog has a specialist who is familiar with the languages 
involved, he should place the cards in their logical order among the other 
works of the author. Otherwise, a fairly satisfactory way out of the dilemma 
is to arrange all these cards at the end of the author’s works, and among 
themselves they may be arranged purely chronologically by date of publica- 
tion. This is not an ideal situation, but it is much better than to have the 
cards either completely segregated from the author’s other works or to have 
them interspersed indiscriminately in the main files. 

Another problem which has caused much trouble in the editing process 
is the fairly large number of anonymous works, especially among older im- 
prints. One way of solving this matter is to establish from the very start 
a duplicate file of all bracketed heading cards, arranged purely by title, and 
another file of anonymous works arranged purely by date of publication 
and then by title. It is clear, of course, that to follow this scheme two cards 
are necessary for every unidentified anonymous title, and a third card must 
be prepared for the author when he is discovered. But as anonymous works 
are quite as likely to be asked for by title as by author, there is no satisfactory 
alternative. The chronological file is somewhat less essential, but it is the 
only way to identify an anonymous-author card if the title, as sometimes 
happens, is not correctly copied. Every union catalog which has a chance to 
obtain a duplicate set of cards from the American Imprints Inventory for 
its libraries ought to take advantage of the opportunity. These cards, in 
chronological order, constitute a very valuable tool in the identification 
of anonymous works. 



CHAPTER 23 : AdministratWYi and Upkeep 


Union catalog administration, although a distinct problem in itself, 
has been more often ignored than faced even in a superficial way. Of the 
i8 regional and local union catalogs, only eight have independent staffs, and 
of these eight only one union catalog has a staff fully qualified by training 
and by experience, and adequate to its efficient functioning. This is not to 
say that the other catalogs are therefore failing with their jobs, but simply 
that they could accomplish much more if their administrative staffs were 
enlarged and placed on a firmer financial basis. 

Only three of the catalogs are administered independently of libraries. 
These are also the catalogs which have made best provision for their staffs. 
Even so, only one of them has a staff of three trained librarians on its own 
payroll. The others have one each, supported in one case by untrained and 
partly trained WPA help. While formal training may be omitted in lieu 
of experience, there is no really adequate substitute for a regularly salaried 
staff. It is on this point that all the union catalogs, except one, leave much 
to be desired. 

The matter of higher administrative control has been already touched 
upon in earlier chapters of this Manual. If the union catalog is a distinct 
part of a library, there is usually no special or separate administrative au- 
thority to determine its functions. At most, a person or a committee is 
appointed by the library for this purpose. The result of such an arrangement 
is more a matter of information than of directive supervision. No clear 
statement of aims is provided and no new fields of service are explored. 
The calatog is used as a regular reference tool by one or more of the library’s 
departments. The librarian, of course, exerts a general administrative super- 
vision just as in the case of any other department. In the few cases where 
the union catalog is not part of a library, but claims a more or less inde- 
pendent existence, there is a board of directors usually consisting of a body 
of men chosen in the same manner as the trustees of a library. This body 
may vary in name. In at least one case it is known as the committee of 
sponsors. It usually engages in two kinds of activities. In the first place, it 
is the chief administrative body of the union catalog; it appoints a sponsor’s 
representative to maintain contacts and general supervision over the cata- 
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log or, in other instances, over the person in charge of its services. It also 
either retains the power of appointing all members of the union catalog 
staff or of engaging the director and approving his selection of the rest of 
the staff. It considers such problems as the inclusion of new libraries, the 
extension of seiwices, general policies of the catalog, and its finan cial obliga- 
tions. This last question is of special importance. Sponsoring bodies have 
consequently tried to enlist the active interest and cooperation not only of 
scholars and librarians but also of business men. It happens occasionally 
that the board itself has to assume certain financial obligations. 

The financial upkeep of the union catalog is, next to its compilation, the 
most acute problem. No satisfactory financial arrangements have been 
made by any of the catalogs. Union catalogs are administered as free institu- 
tions just as public libraries are, and yet, because they cannot in the nature 
of things demonstrate any spectacular service to the community, they are for 
that reason less able to enlist popular support than libraries. It may be said 
that, from a purely financial point of view, union catalogs connected with 
libraries or with state library systems are perhaps best situated for all ordinary 
purposes. They do have at least a sure minimum income which, if not suf- 
ficient for anything else, is enough to keep them in existence. Independent 
union catalogs have proceeded on the optimistic assumption that if they were 
able to give a worthwhile service, support would be automatically forth- 
coming. In actuality, such supposition has been so far unjustified. Union 
catalog authorities now realize that some concrete provision must be made 
for local support and, furthermore, that since local libraries are the chief 
beneficiaries, support should come from them. Only one union catalog has 
thus far tackled the situation with anything like a reasonable prospect of 
success. Authorities of the Westchester County Union Catalog have sug- 
gested that each library belonging to the system contribute two per cent of 
its book budget for the upkeep of the catalog. While not entirely success- 
ful in collecting this amount in every instance, the fact that such a proposal 
has been made by librariEins to librarians, and that at least some of them 
have not only agreed to the proposition but have actually contributed the 
money, seems to show a way for other union catalogs to follow. The actual 
percentage of the book budget necessary in each case will naturally vary, 
but the proper source for this income seems to be correctly indicated. 

Denver is facing the problem in a different way. "At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee ... it wcis moved that the Director, in collaboration 
with the Chairman, allocate suggested amounts each of the sponsoring 
libraries might contribute to the support of the Center, and that these 
amounts be arrived at on the basis of use.’’ There is, to date, no informa- 
tion as to the success of this scheme. Moreover, while the extent of use 
seems a logical enough basis for allocating contributions, it can be judi- 
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ciously applied only when the origin o£ every service call can be clearly 
established. Denver may not find the matter difficult, since most of its 
service is by mail. But where the telephone is the chief medium, as in 
Philadelphia, an appreciable proportion of the calls cannot be traced back 
to their origin. It would seem to be more in keeping with the real situation 
if support were allocated not only on the basis of use but also on the basis 
of ability to pay. In other words, contributions for support should be cal- 
culated on the basis of the annual book budget of the library, together with 
the amount of use made of the catalog. 

Permanent Staff 

The prototype of the union catalog may be said to be the Expanded Li- 
brary of Congress Depository Catalog. As these catalogs were originally 
considered only from the point of view of their bibliographical usefulness 
in local cataloging, order, and reference work, they are invariably placed 
under the administration of the catalog department. When, more recently, 
bona fide union catalogs began to be organized, the latter were considered 
to a certain extent in the same light. At any rate, since they are “catalogs,” 
they became just another card file for the catalog department to worry about. 
Except in a few isolated cases, the problem of an independent staff has been 
ignored or distributed, on a part-time basis, among several departments. It 
is evident that with such a situation, there can be no question of a union 
catalog staff, much less of its duties and qualifications. 

Six regional union catalogs have one staff member each. While in four 
of the cases there is WPA assistance available for the more clerical opera- 
tions, in the other two the entire burden of both the upkeep and the service 
is in the hands of a single person. With one exception, these persons have 
been selected as catalogers rather than as reference librarians and admin- 
istrators. Even here, the emphasis appears to be placed on the less impor- 
tant aspect of the union catalog, its physical rather than its functional side. 

The Philadelphia setup is the only example of an attempt at real staff 
organization along functional lines. At the head of the staff is a Director 
who is responsible directly to the Executive Committee of the union catalog 
corporation. His duties consist chiefly of planning the policies and activi- 
ties of the catalog, of explaining them to the Executive Committee and, after 
their approval, to the catalog’s staff. He is also the executive officer of the 
union catalog, and it is he who maintains all public relations, representing 
the catalog legally and administratively. He is assisted by an Associate 
Director who is also the Bibliographer of the catalog, and it is this officer’s 
duty to translate general policies into technical procedures. Since the union 
catalog is now being transformed into a bibliographical center, the Asso- 
ciate Director’s chief concern at the present is to prepare and to amplify 
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the bibliographical apparatus of the catalog. In general, it may be said 
that his duties have to do chiefly with the technical and subject aspects of 
the union catalog. 

All public service is in the hands of the Consultant. This ofl&cer is respon- 
sible for the use of the files, especially the location service. To a lesser extent, 
she is also responsible for the condition of the catalog, exercising a general 
supervision of the filing and the removal of withdrawals. 

The fourth member of the staff is a secretary whose chief duty is, of 
course, to attend to all the catalog’s correspondence. Her secondary duty is 
to assist the Consultant in the location service. 

A fifth member is a Filer whose entire time is devoted to the cards con- 
tributed from time to time by cooperating libraries, and such other cards 
as are purchased from the Library of Congress. 

Although it is not wise to lay down hard and fast rules about the quali- 
fications of union catalog workers, there are certain points that may be 
emphasized. Since the union catalog has to do so much with the public, 
either by personal contact or by telephone, it is quite essential that staff 
members should have pleasing personalities and of the kind that inspire 
confidence. Under present conditions, it would seem to be of little prac- 
tical importance to insist that union catalog workers should be library 
trained. Training is, of course, a decided advantage, but it does not by any 
means constitute the only requirement. In union catalog work, more than 
in almost any other library work, intelligence and a certain amount of 
scholarship count for more than anything else. This is chiefly because in a 
number of cases the union cataloger will not be in a position to give a direct 
answer to a question by reference to the files, but must think of ways and 
means of circumventing the shortcomings of the catalog. While doing so, 
it is essential that he should be able to maintain poise and to present his 
facts, or his lack of facts, in such a way that the caller will realize the situa- 
tion and will accept the results without reservation. Of specific knowledge, 
it is important that at least one staff member should be a good linguist. 
Here again the mere fact that a person has studied a certain number of years 
a certain number of foreign languages does not mean very much. It is far 
more important that this knowledge should have less of the scholastic than 
of the practical. It is not particularly important that the union catalog 
worker should be able to decline certain Greek and Latin nouns; rather, 
he should be able to figure out the complicated phrasing of medieval titles, 
enough to determine the subject or, at any rate, the tide of a book. French 
and German are absolutely essential, and some Latin as well. Knowledge 
of any other language is desirable, especially if it is of the kind for which 
non-Roman alphabets are used. Almost anything else that the union cata- 
log worker may know will be useful at one time or another. 
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If the union catalog is part of a library, it is advisable to let all its service 
pass through the hands of one person. The allegiance should be entirely to 
the union catalog, and responsibility should be direct to the librarian rather 
than to some department head who would naturally be more concerned 
with his department than with the activities and problems of the catalog. 
The individual having charge of the catalog ought to be the medium, or 
point of contact, between any person wishing to use the union catalog and 
the catalog itself. This does not mean the staff member will have to look 
up every point of information himself, but it does mean that he ought to 
have a general supervision over the use of the union catalog. All the infor- 
mation about its use, and the problems of its upkeep, should be compiled 
in one place and by one person, and the facts should be presented together. 
This would show at a glance whether or not the union catalog justifies its 
existence, and what can be done to improve its service. 

Since the union catalog as a branch of library service is still too young to 
have its definite standards and traditions, the scale of salaries is extremely 
varied. The highest known salary is $3,500, while at the other extreme are 
salaries of $900 per year. Since much depends on local conditions, it would 
be unwise to advocate definite salary scales. Nevertheless, the director’s 
salary should not be less than that of a department head, since his duties 
are fully as exacting. The service staff may well be graded according to the 
salary scale prevailing for members of the reference department, and only 
the filer could be reasonably expected to work for about $85 per month. 
The duties of the union catalog workers are fully as exacting and as com- 
plicated as those of the regular library staff and should be rated on the 
same scale. 


Bibliographical Apparatus 

It is natural that the union catalog’s major reference tool should be its 
card file. In many cases, this is the only tool. It is, furthermore, entirely 
adequate for the major service of the catalog, that of establishing the loca- 
tion of books. As has been already indicated, this file should be of the best 
bibliographical quality. For, apart from its major use of establishing the 
location of books, it should be also adapted to certain lesser services, such 
as authoritative headings, bibliographical verification of editions, etc. 

It is difficult to state what should be the physical limits of a regional 
union catalog. The largest card file in the country is that of the Union Cata- 
log of the Library of Congress. With its nearly 1 1,000,000 cards, it is almost 
three times as large as the largest regional union catalog, that of Philadel- 
phia. It is doubtful, however, that any present-day regional union catalog 
will ever exceed 4,000,000 cards upon completion. The real problem is not 
so much the size as it is to keep the file in good condition. There is always 
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work to be done in adding new accessions, marking ofiE withdrawals, check- 
ing on discrepancies o£ filing, and continually replacing worn and incom- 
plete cards by better ones. Furthermore, there is much reason for improv- 
ing the original author or main-entry file by providing supplementary en- 
tries for editors, joint authors, illustrators, translators and any other names 
appearing on the author cards. It is also desirable to provide title cards 
for fiction, drama, and poetry, and for anonymous works with authors sup- 
plied in brackets. The author approach, though most generally accepted, 
is not always interpreted in the same manner, and many failures to locate 
books must therefore be ascribed to the catalog’s lack of other than author 
entries. This work of supplementing the main file with added entries is 
a major step in the improvement of its service potentialities and should be 
adequately provided for. 

Certain union catalogs have thought it advisable to maintain supple- 
mentary files for certain types of material. Periodicals have been most gen- 
erally segregated in such files.i There is much point in this if actual library 
holdings are given. The confusion which is almost inevitable when part of 
the cards are combined and part left with all duplicates present, is neady 
avoided when periodical entries are filed in a separate catalog. Yet, since it 
is not always possible to define a periodical to the satisfaction of everyone, 
it may be worthwhile to maintain parallel periodical files: a one-card all- 
location entry in its proper alphabetical place in the main catalog, and a 
supplementary periodical file containing all entries without the elimina- 
tion of duplicates. 

Two union catalogs are maintaining supplementary files for foreign-lan- 
guage works. The reason seems to be chiefly one of convenience in serving 
a clientele of foreign extraction. General considerations of cataloging prob- 
lems and service difficulties have forced one catalog to extract its cards in 
the Russian and the Hebrew alphabets, and to have them maintained in 
separate files under the general supervision of specialized departments in 
the library. Like treatment may be accorded all non-Roman alphabet en- 
tries, although the wisdom of depositing them outside the jurisdiction of 
the union catalog, as previously discussed, may be questioned. Mainly, per- 
haps because of the influence of the American Imprints Inventory, there are 
now union catalogs which maintain special supplementary imprint files for 
early publications, chiefly Americana. Cards in the imprint catalog are 
usually duplicated in the main union catalog. 

Supplementary files compiled on the subject principle, such as those for 
bibliographies, dissertations, local history, regional and local authors, etc., 

^The treatment of periodicals is discussed at some length in the Tentative Rules for the 
Union Catalog prepared by the Joint University Libraries of Nashville, Tennessee. It is repro- 
duced in full in Appendix G at the end of this Manual. 
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are more germane to the bibliographical center than to the union catalog 
proper. They will be discussed in another place. 

Very few union catalogs have independent reference collections, and such 
collections as exist usually have to do only with the editorial needs of the 
catalog. Among the most generally useful reference works is the Union List 
of Serials and next to that the various Wilson catalogs and indexes. If 
serious editing is done on the basis of borrowed reference tools, the British 
Museum Catalogue and the catalog of the Biblioth^que Nationale may be 
recommended. At present, only the Bibliographical Center for Research in 
Denver has attempted to organize a systematic reference library of its own. 
The collection consists of all the important national bibliographies and as 
many subject bibliographies, catalogs, and general reference works as pos- 
sible. The collection numbers about 8000 volumes. A similar collection, 
chiefly of subject bibliographies and of general reference works, has been 
started in Philadelphia and now numbers about 500 items. Without an 
independent reference library, the union catalog is at a definite disad- 
vantage. It cannot hope to make full use of the reference possibilities of 
its location file, much less to extend its activities in supplementary fields. 

The type of reference works most useful for a union catalog is largely 
the same as that used in a reference department. National and trade bib- 
liographies and general reference works, such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
and directories, take first place. These should be supplemented with a 
representative collection of subject bibliographies, since the subject ap- 
proach to the catalog depends entirely on the latter. Surveys of library 
resources, library handbooks, indexes of special collections, are likewise of 
much use. Even booksellers’ catalogs and current accessions lists of libraries 
outside the region should be acquired systematically. All of them provide 
new approaches to the catalog, and their systematic checking for locations 
will reveal unsuspected richness as well as serious gaps in research material. 

The bibliographical apparatus of the union catalog is augmented by the 
kind of records it keeps. In general, three kinds of records are necessary: 
(1) compilation, (2) maintenance, and (3) service. Compilation records are 
necessary, in the first place, to indicate the libraries included, both as to 
their size and quality, and the number of volumes which make up the union 
catalog. Second, it is necessary to keep a careful record of card production, 
whether this is by straight typing of by photographic means. When cards 
are ready for filing, it is necessary to keep track of the actual number of 
cards filed, not only by each filer but also from day to day. This is impor- 
tant, among other reasons, in order to determine how large a filing force 
may be necessary for the current accessions once the original compilation 
is finished. 

Records that have to do with maintenance should indicate the number 
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of cards received from each library, the frequency of cards being received, 
and the speed of filing and editing as the cards are incorporated in the main 
file. It is also important to keep a record of withdrawals as they are reported 
and eliminated from the main file. In fact, this recording of accessions and 
withdrawals should be made from week to week so that the actual status of 
the catalogs is always ascertainable. It is also worthwhile to keep compara- 
tive statistics on the amount of duplication. If possible, this should be done 
for the original file as well as for new accessions. It is only when all these 
records are available and thoroughly analyzed that it is possible to give a 
resume not only of the physical growth of the catalog but also of the extent 
of duplication and unique material added from year to year. In the same 
group belong figures on the cost of running the catalog. These figures would 
usually be divided into three main categories: staff salaries, equipment, 
and incidentals. 

Finally, detailed records ought to be kept of the actual services of the 
catalog.® These records should give information on the number of inquiries 
and the number of items per inquiry, the number of successful answers and 
the number of failures. It should also indicate the source of inquiries; that 
is to say, it should present a classification of the person or institution whence 
an inquiry originates. At the same time, there is much point in giving a 
subject analysis of the inquiries. This is chiefly for the purpose of helping 
to determine the research needs of the community, and also to bring out 
the strong and weak points of the catalog itself. While it may be sufficient 
to present all successfully answered inquiries in statistical form, it is of 
great value to have unsuccessful inquiries or failures recorded in detail. 
These records should be made available to the contributing libraries as an 
aid to planned purchasing. 

Equipment for a union catalog after the compilation is not a serious item. 
If trays have been provided at the start to take care of all the copied cards, 
with space enough for perhaps 200 cards more in each tray, the combining 
process will leave them half-filled. Thus there will be enough tray space 
available for the next 10 or 15 years of continuous growth. 

The catalog room should be provided with good lighting so that the con- 
sultation of the trays is always in proper light. Long and narrow tables 
should be provided for the consultation of the files, and it is advisable to 
have several telephones placed in various sections of the room. The tele- 
phone line, if possible, should be independent and direct to the catalog. 
Nothing is more annoying to the prospective user than to find the line busy 
or to be required to go into long explanations to the switchboard operator 
before being able to reach the catalog. 

“Fornas of records used for the analysis of inquiries are reproduced in Appendix H. The 
Philadelphia form is used for monthly periods, the Denver form is used for separate questions; 
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Each staff member should be provided with a working desk of the usual 
ofl&ce type, and at least two typewriters should be available for the use of 
the staff. Since reports and correspondence must be kept for ready refer- 
ence, modem files should be provided for them. Bookcases for the reference 
collection should be near the desk of the chief consultant, together with 
such other supplementary files and indexes as the catalog may have. A table 
for their consultation is also advisable. 

The lesser equipment consists of note paper pads for the jotting down of 
references and requests received over the telephone, as well as stationery, 
various printed forms, lists of instructions, processing slips, pencils, etc. 
Fi lms should be clearly labeled and arranged in a special film cabinet. A 
desk and a film reader should be placed nearby to permit quick consulta- 
tion. A stock of catalog cards, several thousand in number, should be avail- 
able at all times, and a less extensive stock of the various types of guide 
cards used by the catalog. 

Growth OF the Catalog 

After the original cardstock is filed, the catalog depends for its growth on 
voluntary and periodical , shipments of cards from the contributing libraries. 
It must be emphasized that the reporting of new accessions should be put 
on a standard and well-regulated basis. It is well known that even in the 
individual library, cards for a book do not reach the catalog until a week 
or more after the book has been acquired. It is natural that still more time 
should elapse before the cards reach the union catalog, and it is under- 
standable that unless and until the card is filed in the union catalog the 
existence and the whereabouts of the book it represents cannot be estab- 
lished. Only after it is known that the book is available in some library in 
the community can it be consulted. Consequently, it is essential to have new 
accessions reported as soon as possible. The best that has yet been done in 
this direction is that some libraries in the case of two or three union cata- 
logs have agreed to report accessions regularly once every fortnight. Most 
libraries, however, report only once a month, or less frequently. There are 
even libraries which have made no effort to report accessions since their 
files were originally copied, and these may be well considered, from the 
standpoint of the union catalog, as inactive libraries for all current material. 

No effort should be spared to secure the prompt reporting of new acces- 
sions from all libraries. On this depends not only the catalog’s ability to 
supply locations for current material, but also the continuous and smooth 
distribution of labor in the filing of the cards. It is particularly annoying 
to have several thousand unorganized cards arrive at one time, and to have 
at other times weeks during which no contributions are received and the filer 
has nothing to do. 
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Contributing libraries would perform a real service to the union catalog 
if their accessions were sent not only at regular intervals but also arranged 
in proper alphabetical order. When they arrive in unorganized condition, 
the filer must drop all current work and set to arranging them immediately. 

According to information received from four regional union catalogs, the 
annual growth of the catalog varies from two to six per cent of the total 
number of cards in the original file. If the catalog numbers several million 
cards, and includes over a score of libraries, direct filing into the main file 
is not advisable. The time necessary to file lOo cards into a catalog of 
3,000,000 cards distributed from A to Z is approximately twice as great per 
card as it is for the same number of cards taken from a supplementary file 
of, let us say, 25,000 cards. This is easily understood when we consider that 
in the former case, theoretically, one card is to be dropped in every tenth 
tray, while in the latter case as many as five or six cards may be dropped in 
a single tray. 

For this reason, it is advisable to maintain a supplementary file of new 
accessions, and filing into the main file should be undertaken only when 
the supplementary file reaches about one per cent of the main file. Since 
it is hardly ever possible to be up-to-date in filing, and since for that reason 
there is always the possibility of having to consult two files, it really matters 
very little whether the supplementary file consists of only a few hundred 
cards or of several thousand. 

Editing and combining should be undertaken at the same time as the 
filing of new accessions, although these operations slow down the filing speed 
approximately one half. If this procedure is followed, it will actually be 
possible to maintain certain parts of the catalog as permanently edited, 
whereas if filing is undertaken without the necessary editing, there will 
always be cards needing further attention. Since this editing is, in the nature 
of things, a second editing and will not affect more than perhaps one or 
two per cent of the cards, it would be concerned for the most part with the 
substitution of current cards of good quality for older ones of questionable 
merit. Frequently in the case of cards for entirely new items, no real edi- 
torial problem will arise. The cards would be merely dropped in their 
appropriate places. Furthermore, a careful scrutiny of the cards themselves 
will soon reveal which library’s contributions may be accepted without ques- 
tion. In this manner, the editorial process may proceed quite automatically 
and should cause no special difficulties, except in a few isolated cases for 
which expert interpretation may be necessary. 

There is a tendency to regard duplicate cards as a necessary evil. This is 
undoubtedly partly correct, but since it is an almost unescapable situation, 
there is no reason why this apparent waste material could not be put to some 
use. One way of utilizing duplicate cards is to use them for a subject index. 
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This can be done fairly easily if the catalog contains either a complete set of 
Library of Congress cards or a fairly large number of such cards. In that 
case, classification numbers would be copied on the corresponding dupli- 
cates and the whole arranged in a classified order. A somewhat less desirable 
result, but of a more popular kind, could be obtained by placing a subject 
heading on each duplicate card, again on the basis of the Library of Con- 
gress cards. It is true, of course, that since only about 50 per cent of the 
titles would have duplicates, a subject index thus prepared would be very 
incomplete. With this in mind, it may not be advisable to undertake a gen- 
eral subject index, but rather to limit the index to some particular subject, 
such as bibliography, general reference works, biography, local history, im- 
prints, periodicals, etc. Although no one has yet tried to do so, there would 
also be considerable advantage in arranging the duplicate cards, alpha- 
betically, by title only. This would be of much aid in the identification of 
anonymous works and in replying to the many requests for works by title 
only. 

Whatever objections there may be against the use of duplicate cards for 
indexes, which, at best, will always remain partial, no such objection can be 
raised against the use of the duplicate card for added entries. The fact that 
not all cards will have added entries, is no argument against providing as 
many of them as possible. Furthermore, this is the kind of work in which 
all staff members can participate whenever time is available. 

At the time arrangements are made for reporting new accessions, union 
catalog authorities should also impress on the contributing libraries the 
importance of sending regular notification of books withdrawn from their 
shelves or otherwise made unavailable for consultation. Since not many 
books are withdrawn or lost and therefore will not involve much searching, 
short title lists may be accepted in lieu of cards. However, whenever possi- 
ble, withdrawals should be reported by sending the actual cards represent- 
ing them, either main entries from the public catalog or cards from the shelf 
list. In general, it must be stressed that it is always to the advantage of the 
union catalog to have any records submitted to it singly and on separate 
cards or slips. They may thus be easily handled by the less experienced 
members of the staff. 

The actual procedure of indicating withdrawals is fairly simple. The only 
process necessary is a line drawn through the location symbol of the library 
concerned as it occurs on the card. Some union catalogs withdraw the card 
from the file if it happens to be unique. It is advisable, however, not to 
withdraw the card itself, but merely to cross out the location symbol. The 
cards may very well serve other bibliographical purposes, such as authority 
for the author’s name, imprint, etc., and so may prove of some use even 
when the book it stands for is no longer available. 
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Union Catalog Cooperation 

The regional union catalog not only serves its own clientele, but also 
should feel under obligation to serve, within its ability, the research needs 
of the nation. To do this, it will have to establish close relations with the 
great National Union Catalog of the Library of Congress. Since the national 
union catalog is compiled and administered for research purposes only, it is 
interested in locating at least one copy of all important research books 
throughout the country. The regional union catalog may contribute ma- 
terially to that aim by reporting its more valuable and unique material. 
Providence and Philadelphia send sections of their catalogs for copying and 
incorporation in the National Union Catalog. The catalog of the American 
Imprints Inventory is likewise being incorporated in the national catalog. 
Smaller union catalogs are not in a position, perhaps, to add many items to 
the national catalog, but it may be worthwhile to report unique items, espe- 
cially foreign research works, whenever there is reason to believe that no 
other libraries possess them. 

The National Union Catalog issues weekly circulars of unlocated research 
works. These lists are sent to some 50 important libraries and a few union 
catalogs. Prompt reporting is always a matter of course. On their part, cer- 
tain regional union catalogs also issue search lists, and the National Union 
Catalog is always ready to check them. Although libraries, as a rule, still 
prefer to do their own searching, some of the smaller libraries and most indi- 
viduals are increasingly asking this service of the union catalog. Denver 
circularizes any request when the item cannot be located in the catalog; 
Philadelphia does likewise only when the inquirer requests it, or when the 
book itself appears to be of sufficient interest and value to warrant extensive 
searching. Both catalogs have a regular list of libraries which are circular- 
ized as a matter of course, and both avail themselves of the facilities of the 
National Union Catalog. 

Publicity 

Although there is considerable literature dealing with the union catalog, 
its problems and its services, this literature reaches only a small part of its 
potential users. Such articles as have been published have appeared almost 
exclusively in professional library publications and are easily available only 
to librarians. Scholars, students, research workers of all types, and the gen- 
eral public, while they may be reasonably well informed about the services 
of a library, have but slight knowledge of the union catalog. And yet, it is 
equipped to serve them as no other institution can. 

Outside publicity in the form of newspaper write-ups is hard to obtain, 
and unless revised or even prepared by the staff, is usually erroneous. In the 
case of one catalog, a reporter called and obtained an interview with the 
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Director. The interview was submitted for revision and passed with some 
changes. The next day, unknown to the staff, a photographer came to get 
certain action pictures to illustrate the article. Not knowing the location 
of the catalog, and disdaining to ask, he took several pictures of the catalog 
department of the library in which the union catalog was housed, and de- 
parted. Two days later a feature article appeared on the union catalog, 
splendidly illustrated with action pictures of catalogers filing cards and 
answering telephone calls in an entirely different institution! 

In the union catalog’s own publicity, first place must be given to the 
descriptive leaflet. Only Philadelphia has so far issued such a publication 
in printed form, and in large enough edition for general distribution. This 
leaflet was mailed to all librarians in the city, and to selected groups of pro- 
fessors and professional men. The annual report is an excellent medium 
for popularizing the catalog, but thus far its possibilities have been generally 
overlooked. Some facts about the union catalog usually appear in the reports 
of libraries with which the catalogs are connected, but who reads library 
reports except librarians? Those catalogs which have prepared their own 
individual reports have not printed them, and their circulation is usually 
limited to the contributing libraries and to the sponsors. When individual 
reports are prepared, they should be reproduced in quantity for general dis- 
tribution. It is a decided advantage to prepare the reports in a somewhat 
informal style. In any case, they ought to emphasize the saving in time and 
money effected by means of the catalog. 

A regular bulletin in mimeographed form may be issued with compara- 
tively little trouble and at small cost. The daily work of the union catalog 
presents enough material for the purpose. There is also the advantage of 
having a chance to remind lax libraries that the union catalog is still in 
operation and that cards are always welcome. 

Philadelphia is advertising its services to all library users by means of a 
special card® inserted in every catalog tray in most of the libraries contribut- 
ing to the union catalog. In a somewhat indirect manner, the catalog has 
obtained useful publicity by a series of publications of professional interest. 
It is always possible for the union catalog to issue local checklists of authors 
and subjects, and of these Denver has several examples. Such publications 
not only reflect credit on the catalogs concerned but also emphasize quite 
clearly the not generally recognized fact that union catalogs are reference 
tools of considerably broader function than the mere location of books 
would indicate. 


® A sample of this card is reproduced in Appendix J.i, p.340. 



CHAPTER 24 : 


The Bibliographical Center 


So FAR ONLY UNION CATALOGS HAVE BEEN DISCUSSED, WITH SOME ATTEMPT 

to indicate certain fairly well-established phases of their administration. Of 
recent years, however, the situation has become somewhat confused by the 
introduction of a new agency or, at any rate, a new name which in certain 
respects stands for the same thing as the union catalog. In Denver the 
union catalog is not considered an independent agency, but rather as an 
integral part of a “bibliographical center.” In 1940, the Pacific Northwest 
Bibliographical Center was inaugurated in Seattle, although the first activity 
of the Center, still uncompleted, was the compilation of a union catalog. In 
Philadelphia the Union Library Catalogue has, at least temporarily, become 
part of a new organization known as the Philadelphia Bibliographical Cen- 
ter and the Union Library Catalogue. Considering these organizations to- 
gether, one fact emerges beyond dispute: the union catalog in each case is 
subordinated to the center idea. The center is thus something broader, 
something more inclusive, than the union catalog per se. 

A bibliographical center at the present stage of its development is not 
amenable to a satisfactory definition. The concept is still too new and un- 
tried. It is therefore less correct to describe it on the basis of what it does 
than on the basis of what it intends to do. In general, a union catalog 
deserves its name when it performs the functions of a location file. When, 
however, it is used for other and more advanced cooperative purposes and 
when the staff comes to look upon it as only one of several sources of infor- 
mation for their work, the union catalog is clearly subordinated to a broader 
service concept. We may thus say that if only location service is performed, 
the organization may be properly described as a union catalog, but that if 
other services are added requiring special knowledge and additional refer- 
ence tools, the organization is a bibliographical center, or, at any rate, on 
the way to becoming one. 

Developing Subject Approach 

One of the first concerns of the bibliographical center as contrasted to the 
union catalog proper is to find ways and means of providing the catalog 
with a subject approach, or at least of implementing its purely author ar- 
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rangement by indexes and supplementary files developed on the basis of 
subject matter. Except in the case of one or two small subject union cata- 
logs, no one has yet undertaken to compile a complete subject index to the 
main file, either by use of subject headings or a classification scheme. The 
possibility of using duplicate cards for this index has been previously alluded 
to, but the difiiculties are too considerable to warrant such an undertaking. 
Philadelphia began an experiment in this direction, but decided to aban- 
don it partly because of disagreement as to method and partly because of 
the lack of provision for the adequate treatment of those entries for which 
no duplicates were available. 

While there are great obstacles to be overcome in the compilation of a 
general subject index, there are no such problems in the compilation of an 
index to special collections and subject concentrations. When the resources 
of local libraries are surveyed to determine inclusions for the union catalog, 
much information is simultaneously accumulated. When properly organized, 
these data present a fairly thorough conspectus of the relative strength and 
distribution of subject groups. There is no reason why this information 
should not be recorded in a systematic manner to be used jointly with the 
catalog proper. In Philadelphia, two forms^^ have been developed for the 
recording of these facts, one to be used for the library, the other for the 
subject or special collection. Forms for the libraries are preserved in a loose- 
leaf folder, the forms for special collections and subjects are arranged both 
by subject and by class in a separate card index. While this index is pri- 
marily intended for the resources of local libraries, it is equally adapted for 
the recording of any collection anywhere. Information for collections out- 
side the area is therefore systematically added to the file whenever obtain- 
able. 

Next to the ability to show what material there is on a given subject is 
the ability to indicate where such information may be obtained. Am ong 
the best sources are, of course, subject bibliographies. If, therefore, it is not 
possible to provide the entire union catalog with a subject index, it is valu- 
able to attempt an index of subject bibliographies. One may do this by 
affixing location symbols to the entries in such a work as Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books, or by compiling a special file of subject bibliographies. 
The latter procedure is to be preferred because Mudge is quite selective and 
does not permit of rearrangement. The Union Catalog of the Library of 
Congress has a “Catalog of Bibliographies,” under subject headings, num- 
bering 17,000 cards. The Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia main- 
tains a “Subject Bibliography File” of 35,000 cards in classified order accord- 
ing to the Z Class of the Library of Congress, but in a somewhat expanded 
and otherwise modified form. 

^ Samples of the two forms are reproduced in Appendix J.«, 3, p.34i-42. 
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Without attempting to disparage the efEorts o£ compilers of subject union 
catalogs, considerations of economy and service indicate that such catalogs 
would be more useful if compiled as supplements to regional union catalogs 
covering certain subjects in inclusive fashion. Though providing a subject 
approach to only a part of the regional union catalog, they would serve a 
somewhat smaller clientele more effectively than a subject file attempting 
to cover all fields. In any case, the various subject indexes and supple- 
mentary files of a union catalog all partake of the qualities of subject union 
catalogs, and the more these collections are developed, the nearer the union 
catalog approaches the bibliographical center idea. 

Interlibrary Loans 

While the union catalog helps to establish the whereabouts of a book, 
it does not attempt to obtain the books for the borrower. This service is 
more appropriate to the bibliographical center. No center, however, has 
yet devised a plan generally acceptable to the contributing libraries. In 
Denver, every request for a location is understood as tantamount to a re- 
quest for a loan, and the Bibliographical Center acts as an intermediary. 
But even here some libraries prefer to make their own arrangements, and 
there is always the problem of the individual borrower. In Philadelphia, a 
special committee of librarians has been engaged upon a simplified code for 
interlibrary loans, applicable to the libraries within the area, but here even 
less progress has been made. 

At present there are only two successful arrangements for interlibrary 
loans and although in both cases there are union catalogs, arrangements have 
been worked out by direct negotiation between the libraries concerned 
rather than through the medium of the union catalogs. The Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries in Nashville do extensive lending and maintain a special mes- 
senger service. It must be remarked, however, that though the libraries 
maintain their individuality, they are under one director. The case of Duke 
University and the University of North Carolina is a more far-reaching 
arrangement. Notwithstanding the fact that both institutions are absolutely 
independent of each other and, moreover, ten miles distant, they mai ntain a 
daily messenger service, with practically no restrictions as to mutual book 
loans. It is on a system of interlibrary loans following the pattern of the 
Duke-North Carolina arrangement that the bibliographical centers are now 
concentrating. 

Cooperative Book Selection 

The bibliographical center can do much to promote cooperative book 
selection provided there is sufficient interest among contributing libraries. 
One method is for the union catalog to check standard and up-to-date sub- 
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ject bibliographies and other general reference works, noting all the impor- 
tant research publications not available in the community. From time to 
time, want lists for special subjects would be compiled and submitted to 
groups of libraries primarily interested in these subjects. The libraries 
w^ould then agree among themselves as to which of these books, if any, should 
be purchased. Lists of unlocated items based upon actual requests could 
be prepared for the same purpose.^ 

Another way of approaching the problem is for each library to send to 
the center, from time to time, lists of important research works which they 
wish to purchase or which they consider important enough to be available 
in at least one copy in tire area. If, for instance, all contemplated purchases 
above a certain amount— $50, let us say— should be reported to the center, 
it could maintain a file of these desiderata, and either issue lists of these 
items at stated intervals for the information of all libraries or notify only 
those libraries intending to purchase the same book. The decision to pur- 
chase will be left, of course, to the libraries interested. 

A scheme going considerably beyond that outlined above, and which, 
furthermore, has the advantage of being in actual use, is outlined in a 
Memorandum Re Interlibrary Cooperation prepared by the Catalog De- 
partment of the Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore. Because of the concrete 
and lucid manner in which the procedures are described, it is reproduced 
here in full, omitting only the names of persons. 

Memorandum Re Interubrary Cooperation 

On April 1, 1939, we wrote to the librarians of Johns Hopkins, Goucher College 
and Peabody concerning the feasibility of our making extra sets of cards for some 
of the more important and specialized books which the Pratt was getting and 
which they might not wish to duplicate if they knew we were getting them. 

The replies from this letter indicated that the preparation of the catalog cards 
is a matter of routine which could hardly be justified. 

Instead, the practice outlined below will be followed by the Pratt, with the sole 
purpose of providing the other libraries with information of which they will 
make such use as they think best. 

(1) When expensive and specialized books are checked by the department 
head or librarian for order-books which would be of interest in any one of three 
other libraries— a symbol consisting of a small rectangle will be put at the check 
mark. 

(2) The Order Department typist will make a special card of this title in as 

® The union catalogs of Philadelphia and Westchester County compile such lists of desiderata. 
Philadelphia prepares the lists every three months and distributes them among the contributing 
libraries, assuming no responsibility for further action. Westchester County prepares monthly 
lists which are thoroughly discussed and acted upon at monthly meetings of the Westchester 
Library Association. 
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nearly correct catalog form as she can and immediately show it to Miss M. with the 
source of information. 

(3) Miss M. will have four cards made out in satisfactory cataloguing form, 
using cards of special blue stock with an open punch hole, so as to be easily 
inserted, if so desired, in the catalogs of the other three libraries. These cards will 
have printed at the bottom the statement that ‘‘This book is being bought by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library,*’ and the date on which the typist makes out the cards. 

(4) Miss W. will forward these cards to the respective libraries every few days, 
promptness being one of the elements in this procedure, so that the other 
libraries will be immediately notified of our decision. The fourth duplicate of 
each set will be held by Miss W. 

(5) When there is a question in the mind of the checker whether the Pratt 
Library or some other library should purchase a book, he will use the rectangle 
symbol but place a question mark after it. In that case the information will be 
sent to the other libraries not on a 3 x 5 card but on a double return postcard 
with the return portion self-addressed to the Pratt. At the top of the portion 
we use for listing the book, the following words will be printed: “We are con- 
templating the purchase of the book listed below but perhaps shall not get it if 
you decide to do so. May we ask you to let us know on the return portion of this 
card whether you expect to buy this book? The Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library.” 

The purpose of the foregoing procedures is to communicate with the other 
libraries about the decisions as to which library shall purchase the book, and in 
the case of those which we think we must have any way, to notify the others so 
that they may avoid duplication if they so decide. 

J.L.W. 


Cooperative Book Purchases 

The Oregon State System of Higher Education maintains a cooperative 
book-purchasing agency through which orders are placed for all books pur- 
chased by the six cooperating libraries. In a general way, this scheme pro- 
vides that all orders for books should be sent to a central order department 
at the Oregon State College. The department checks every order in the 
union catalog to determine whether or not the book is already available at 
one of the libraries. If it is available, the library placing the order is noti- 
fied to that effect and a loan is arranged if desired. If, on the other hand, 
the library still feels that it is necessary to own the book, it merely reaffirms 
its order and the central order department forwards it to the jobber. Books 
and bills are sent directly to the library ordering them for verification, but, 
after being approved, bills are returned to the central disbursing office where 
all payments are made. Until the book is cataloged, a duplicate order card 
is kept in the union catalog to indicate the fact that an order for it is out- 
standing. When the book is received and cataloged, the order slip is re- 
placed by a permanent catalog card. If, however, no card is $ent for the 
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book for the space of i8 months, the union catalog orders one from the 
Library of Congress. If no printed card is available, the union catalog 
requests the recalcitrant library to prepare one at once. 

After a good deal of agitation and considerable study, the Bibliographical 
Center in Denver has prepared a rather comprehensive scheme of coopera- 
tive purchasing whereby the libraries of the region would purchase their 
books through the offices of a single jobber. Since the orders will amount to 
a considerable sum of money, substantial discounts may be expected. The 
Center does not obligate itself to act as a clearing house for the orders, but 
takes the initiative in negotiations leading to specific agreements. By organ- 
izing the libraries and by persuading them and the jobber of the feasi- 
bility of the plan, it is performing a notable service in practical library 
cooperation. 


Cooperative Cataloging 

Improved cataloging standards are always noticeable whenever a union 
catalog has been functioning in an area for some time. While catalogers may 
not be especially concerned in either cooperating or in changing their usual 
systems of cataloging for their own purpose, they do come to realize after 
a time that consistency and a fairly close following of well-established cata- 
loging rules and practices is necessary in order that their cards may be easily 
incorporated in a union catalog. Uniform methods and a respect for detail 
are thereby encouraged. This, however, is nierely a passive way of influenc- 
ing cooperative cataloging. 

The union catalog, naturally the largest catalog in the area, is in a posi- 
tion to supply catalogers with certain necessary information not easily 
obtainable elsewhere. In the first place, a union catalog possesses a larger 
number of completely identified authors than any contributing library. 
Such information is available to any one requiring it, just as are data about 
the location of books. Second, practically all union catalogs have a large or 
small number of Library of Congress cards, and since the number increases 
from year to year, the union catalog is in a position to supply the details 
usually appearing on Library of Congress cards: contents, notes, classifica- 
tion, subject headings, and order numbers. All this aid is valuable and, in 
the case of the smaller library, very often not available without a consider- 
able outlay of money and effort. Since the union catalog is a kind of leveling 
instrument, being both better in a bibliographical sense than the indiffer- 
ently cataloged libraries and somewhat less perfect than the well-cataloged 
ones, it follows that libraries not adequately cataloged may accept most of 
its entries as definite improvements on their own practice. Realizing this 
fact, one library in Philadelphia is now being entirely recataloged by the 
simple process of copying the union catalog cards for its holdings. In view 
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of the fact that nearly 8o per cent of its collection is also found in better 
cataloged libraries, the advantage of obtaining better cards for that pro- 
portion of its catalog is considerable. 

The bibliographical center, because of its recognized role as coordinator, 
is the logical agency to organize cooperation in cataloging of an eyen more 
direct kind. Libraries may agree to maintain a central cataloging ofi&ce with 
the necessary staff of specialists to deal with diflftcult cataloging for all the 
libraries of the area. If this plan is deemed too expensive or too uncom- 
plimentary to the regular catalogers, the center may persuade certain of the 
better-equipped libraries to accept responsibility for preparing catalog cards 
for certain types of difficult material in which they have unusual facilities. 
A large university library may undertake, for instance, the cataloging of all 
foreign dissertations. Another library, with extensive experience in early 
Americana, may do a similar task for American imprints of uncertain au- 
thorship. Analyticals for long series should be treated in the same manner. 
The center, on its part, would supervise the allocation of fields, would 
investigate the need for such cards, and would finally arrange for their 
duplication and distribution. Thus, an operation formerly performed by 
several libraries with indifferent success would then be attended to by spe- 
cialists, with the results available to all. 

Fields of Concentration 

By means of its index of special collections and by special surveys which 
may be undertaken under its direction, the bibliographical center is well 
equipped to promote a planned acquisitions policy leading to special fields 
of subject concentration. Since the necessary information for the allocation 
of fields is generally already available, there is only one real obstacle to be 
overcome: the survival of a spirit of self-sufficiency in a world order in- 
creasingly more dependent upon collaboration a nd the sharing of specialized 
knowledge and resources. The problem is one of acquiring the habit of 
thinking and planning in terms of areas, regions, and the country as a 
whole, rather than in terms of one’s own library and clientele. It should 
be even possible to plan, without undue heightening of the blood pressure, 
the liquidation of a library, or the transfer or loan of part of its collection 
to another library equipped to make better use of it. 

Neither the union catalog nor the , bibliographical center aims to do the 
work which is now well performed by reference librarians in their individual 
libraries. The goal is only to encourage specialization and thoroughness. 
The ideal foundation for a bibliographical center would be lo or more 
strong, well-equipped libraries undertaking to divide among themselves the 
major interests of research and to act as clearing houses for those fields. A 
supplementary measure would be to maintain directories and files of subject 
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specialists and research workers, and a record of research in progress for 
each field. The center is an agency for the seemingly contrary purpose of 
decentralizing research and service by encouraging specialization in all 
activities best performed by the individual library. 

The Bibliographical Center and the National Union Catalog 

The regional union catalog differs from the Union Catalog of the Library 
of Congress chiefly in scope. The National Union Catalog is larger in size 
and serves a much more extensive clientele. The chief service of both, how- 
ever, is the location of books. The bibliographical center, on the other hand, 
performs services which the National Union Catalog could manage only 
with difficulty, not for lack of experts and equipment, but because of the 
enormous size of the country and the variety of resources and needs of par- 
ticular areas and regions. Unlike the regional bibliographical center, the 
union catalog of necessity must remain a passive source of cooperation for 
the majority of smaller libraries. Such catalogs contribute little to national 
book resources as a whole, while the percentage of their unique and impor- 
tant holdings should be measured by regional standards. To divert at least 
part of the enormous service load from the National Union Catalog and the 
large research libraries which it chiefly represents, the need for regional 
union catalogs and bibliographical centers is easily justified. 

Although the eight million individual works represented, according to 
Mr. Schwegmann’s computations, in the National Union Catalog, may in- 
clude most of the important research works in the country, the location of 
copies is seldom exhaustive. In terms of the entire country, two or three 
locations may be all that are needed. In terms of a region, the problem is 
different. Why should a library in Denver, for example, have to borrow a 
book from Harvard or John Crerar if other copies are available in smaller 
libraries nearby? The case for the regional catalog becomes even stronger 
when we consider that of “a list of fifty libraries whose contributions, until 
now, represent either the most extensive or valuable additions to the Union 
Catalog,” only 22 are represented in regional union catalogs, and only 10 
of these completely. 

In matters of local library cooperation and improved service, only a re- 
gional center is in a position to bring about important results. The National 
Union Catalog only acts when requested, whereas the center not only can 
but actually is expected to take the initiative. The activities of the center 
are so closely identified with local problems that it cannot easily be over- 
looked in the consideration and solution of these problems. 



CHAPTER 25 : 


Special Aspects and Problems 


From time to time questions have been raised as to the wisdom or 
expediency of certain practices connected with the compilation and admin- 
istration of union catalogs. An attempt to answer some of the questions 
has been made in the preceding pages. There are other questions of a purely 
academic nature not requiring discussion. Three problems, however, be- 
cause of their recurrent nature, should be dealt with briefly at this point. 
They have to do with the labor problem, the physical form of the catalog, 
and the regional versus the subject union catalog. 

The Labor Problem 

A Latin-American librarian visiting the Union Library Catalogue of 
Philadelphia, when told that as many as 135 people had taken part in the 
compilation of the catalog, expressed great surprise at the organizational 
problems which must have been encountered. When further informed that 
all but 10 of the staff had been WPA workers with no previous library ex- 
perience, he was at first unwilling to believe it, but finally conceded that by 
careful planning and expert supervision it may have been possible. To 
those who have actually participated in such work, the feasibility of using 
untrained clerical labor does not need to be demonstrated. While it is 
undoubtedly true that people on relief are apt to hold professional pride 
somewhat at a discount, this defect disappears when they are made to realize 
that they are participating in something really constructive and valuable. 

Since most of the work during the compilation stage is purely clerical and 
may be, furthermore, reduced to largely mechanical motions, little more 
than adaptability is required. The work consists, for the most part, of typ- 
ing and filing. The typing is seldom more than an accurate recopying of 
catalog cards in accepted style. Almost any person able to type can perform 
this task successfully. Such difficulties as may arise concern the abbrevia- 
tion of overlong titles or the necessity, occasionally, to interpret an anti- 
quated form of entry, but these cases are usually left to the supervisors. 

The filing procedures are a little more complicated. Those who have 
done business filing have much to unlearn before they can become depend- 
able filers according to library practice. Their habit of following the word- 
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by-word system is a source of endless confusion unless checked at the very 
beginning. As is natural, younger people learn more easily, especially as they 
have fewer preconceived ideas about the work. A sound rule to follow is to 
treat every filer to a mild course of instruction without regard to claims of 
previous experience. 

The supervisory staff should consist of persons with library training or, at 
any rate, with a certain amount of actual library experience. For the typing 
process one supervisor to every lo typists is sufficient. The filing needs less 
supervision, since the whole work is to be revised at the time duplicates are 
eliminated. Patience and an ability to explain are the chief requirements 
for a supervisor. 

Relief labor is well adapted for both fundamental operations. Union cata- 
logs have found it comparatively easy to obtain the necessary WPA help, 
partly because the projects themselves have always been favorably regarded 
by the federal officials, and partly because, until recently, white-collar work- 
ers of clerical grade on relief rolls were not lacking. The quality of worker 
obtainable in the past several months, however, has greatly deteriorated and 
there are indications the situation may become even worse. Consequently, 
union catalogs about to be started should not count overmuch on obtaining 
adequate WPA help. It is even possible that no help whatever will be avail- 
able until, and unless, the relief rolls are greatly enlarged. 

The open labor market, however, has no shortage of qualified and willing 
typists and filers, provided the union catalog is able to hire them. The rate 
of remuneration may be set at an even 50 cents per hour for both typists 
and filers. The rate of professional supervisors will have to be at least 75 
cents per hour or higher. Some union catalogs have availed themselves of 
the NYA for occasional help for such operations as filing, checking of with- 
drawals, and elimination of duplicates. All these tasks are well adapted to 
sporadic attention, but it is likewise clear that no union catalog can function 
properly if it has to depend entirely on assistance of this type. The regular 
staff must still be equal to all current activities. 

The Form of the Catalog 

Why should a union catalog take the form of a card file rather than that 
of a book or a film strip? Simply because it has been found to be both more 
convenient and less expensive. 

Leaving consideration of the National Union Catalog aside, what would 
happen if the 18 regional union catalogs should be published in book form? 
There would be 18 separate sets of author catalogs ranging from three to 
perhaps 20 volumes each. No more than a dozen libraries would be able to 
purchase them. The advantage to the smaller contributing libraries would 
be nonexistent. They could not purchase the necessary sets and would still 
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have to turn to the central office. Quite apart from the enormous amount of 
editing involved and the expense of publication, a printed union catalog 
will not entirely replace the original card file. The union catalog, like any 
other catalog in a functioning institution, is a growing organism. Books 
are added continually, and current accessions, especially periodicals, are 
often more in demand for research purposes than are older materials. A 
central office with a card file- is therefore inevitable. 

It is undoubtedly much less expensive to reproduce a card file on micro- 
film than to print it. Union catalogs thus reproduced could be made avail- 
able in a larger number of libraries than printed sets. But, just as in the case 
of book catalogs, microfilm copies must be kept up to date by current card 
files. It has been proposed that supplements in film or in book form should 
be prepared annually or at five-year intervals. To have to consult both the 
main film and one or more supplements may be all very well if the searcher 
has sufficient time at his disposal. For telephone requests, however, the delay 
is quite annoying. 

The one undisputed advantage of the book and the film is the small space 
they require as against the thousands of trays necessary to house a union cata- 
log on cards. The chief disadvantage of book and film is that they are, by 
their nature, always out of date. Furthermore, they somehow encourage the 
erroneous view of the union catalog as being essentially the same as a union 
list. This conception is the very opposite of the union-catalog idea which is 
based upon the conviction that a central file of locations for research ma- 
terials is the basis of a new agency for library cooperation, and that such an 
agency must be administered by a staff prepared to encourage and to pro- 
mote regional self-sufficiency. It postulates an active and even an aggressive 
policy which can be, expected only of a special staff engaged for the purpose. 
The catalog per se, as a repertory of cards, becomes an influence only when 
it is animated by a policy clearly conceived and promoted with force and 
conviction. 


The Subject Union Catalog 

Subject union catalogs, such as we have, are for the most part local in 
scope. Chicago, which appears to take the lead in the number and variety 
of its subject union catalogs, has catalogs for medicine, fine arts, law, the 
Negro, and Jewish literature. All these catalogs are limited to libraries in 
the city, and each of them covers less than lo libraries. The same is largely 
true of subject union catalogs elsewhere. Except for the seven catalogs of 
national scope (Directory, Nos.2 1-27), the services of the usual union catalog 
are almost exclusively local. 

While their area is usually determined by the location of special libraries 
and collections within their chosen subject, the definition of the subject 
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itself is attended with considerable difficulty. In the case of the Union 
Catalog of Law Books in the Chicago Area, the problem of a definition was 
ignored. It was decided to include all material found in the law libraries 
to be copied, whether strictly dealing with legal subjects or not. On the 
other hand, material for the union catalogs of fine arts and of the medical 
sciences was compiled on a more purely subject basis. The choice of entries 
to send to the medical union catalog was left to the decision of the con- 
tributing library. A further check of contributions was made by the person 
in charge of the catalog. Although this is both the oldest and the largest 
subject union catalog, it is clear that it has been compiled and is being added 
to in a somewhat individualistic manner. There is no question that all 
bona fide medical works in the contributing libraries are to be found in the 
catalog, but there is reason for doubt as to how thoroughly the large num- 
ber of related and borderland subjects are covered. This, however, is the 
stumbling block of all subject union catalogs. 

When the subject is fairly well defined, that is to say, when it corresponds 
to a class or a subclass of the Library of Congress Classification or of the 
Dewey Decimal System, limitation of material to be included presents no 
special difficulties. All cards bearing a certain classification symbol, or 
symbols, are searched and copied. Here the process of selection is largely 
automatic. The shelf list is best adapted for such copying, because the cards 
to be copied will be found together. Shelf-list entries are not as a rule, how- 
ever, as detailed as main-entry cards, and it may be advisable to go through 
the dictionary catalog rather than the shelf list. The classification symbol is 
the guide for the chief material; borderland books may be identified by 
subject headings.^ 

If the subject union catalog is to remain, as is the usual custom, a simple 
author file, the amount of detail to be copied is the same as for a general 
union catalog. Author, title, imprint, and pagination are sufficient. If, on 
the other hand, it is planned to prepare an additional file in subject arrange- 
ment-classified or under subject headings— it is necessary to copy the clas- 
sification symbols and/or the subject headings as well. The Union Catalog 
of Law Books in the Chicago Area is preparing a supplementary file of 
entries under subject headings. For this purpose Library of Congress head- 
ings are used, either by direct copying from main-entry cards, or by assign- 
ing headings from the Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalogs 
of the Library of Congress. In any case, uniformity of interpretation and 
consistency in application are of the utmost importance. 

Because of the usually small size of the catolog and the necessity for 

^An excellent Manual of Procedure has been prepared as a guide to the compilation of the 
Union Catalog of Art Books in Chicago. It is so apt and so well adapted to the needs of subject 
union catalogs in other fields that, rather than to cover the same points anew, this Manual 
is reproduced in Appendix K. 
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selecting the entries, large-scale copying procedures are not well adapted to 
subject work. The unit cost of filming the cards increases considerably, 
because of the unavoidable slowness of the process. Direct copying by hand 
or by typewriter is therefore to be preferred, especially as this arrange- 
ment permits constant and close supervision. The purchase of a Library of 
Congress card set for the catalog’s subject is highly advisable. It is, in fact, 
even more essential than for general union catalogs. Such a set will not only 
serve the general purpose of a basic file, but will also considerably lighten 
the task of selecting entries. It is, moreover, the best single tool for assign- 
ing classification symbols and for determining the appropriate subject head- 
ings in the event a supplementary file in subject order should be contem- 
plated. 

Location symbols should appear only on the author or main-entry cards. 
This plan will obviate the need for searching two files whenever a new loca- 
tion is reported or when a book is lost or withdrawn. 

Since all subject catalogs are comparatively small and, by their nature, of 
specialized reference value, they cannot expect to enlist the general interest 
and support to which a regional union catalog is entitled. They cannot, 
therefore, very well afford the advantages of independent staffs. With only 
two or three exceptions, all existing subject union catalogs are housed in a 
special library and administered by the library’s regular catalog or refer- 
ence staff. This is not a disadvantage, because the request for a book’s 
location almost always either precedes or succeeds a reference question. 
Here the union catalog is chiefly an instrument for the extension of the 
library’s regular service, while, in the case of the general union catalog, the 
location service, because of its all-inclusiveness, is something apart. If the 
two are not to be placed side by side and administered jointly, the subject 
union catalog definitely belongs within the library. 
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A. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING ENTRIES TO BE INCLUDED IN THE UNION 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE OF THE ATLANTA- ATHENS AREA 


I. Main Entries 

A. Include all main-entry cards, L.C. as well as typed cards 
1. Individual authors 

s. Corporate authors 

3. Anonymous classics 

4. Uniform entry, such as sacred books, etc. 

5. Title entry, such as anonymous books, periodicals, etc. 

6. Bound withs 

B. Reference cards 

1. Author cross references 

2. General information cards 


C. Author analytics 

1. Inclusion of publications analyzed 

a. General analytics 

b. Scientific and historical society publications 

c. Learned society publications 

d. University publications 

e. State and government publications 

f. Religious tracts or pamphlets 

' 2. Exclusion of publications analyzed 

a. Complete or collected works of an author 

b. Collected plays, essays, short stories, or poems 

D. Series entries 

1. Combined series card 

2. Analytics of a series (These are the only secondary entries to be 

included) 


II. Scope 

A. All main entries 

B. All editions of a work 

C. Serials, continuations, etc. 

D. Series entries. 
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I. 


EXAMPLES 

Main Entries 

A. Include all main-entry cards, L.C. as well as typed cards 

1. Individual authors 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, 1877- 

The ballad of tradition . . . Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1932 
viii, 311, [1: p. illus. (music) 23cm. 


2. Corporate authors 

Germany. Constitudon. 

Die verfassung des Deutschen reichs vom 11 A'ugust 1919. Textaus- 
gabe und sachverzeichnis. Ausgabe 1929, Berlin, Reichzentrals fiir heim- 
atdienst [19293 
47 P* 

3. Anonymous classics 

Gesta Romanorum. 

Gesta Romanorum, entertaining moral stories, tr. from the latin with 
preliminary, observations and copious notes by the Rev. Charles Swan 
and a preface by E. A. Baker. London, George Routledge & sons; New 
York, E. P. Dutton & co., 1905. 

XX, 472 p- (On cover: Early novelists, ed. by E. A. Baker) 

4. Uniform entry, such as sacred books 

Bible. O. T. Jeremiah. English. 1919. Revised. 

The book of the prophet Jeremiah, with introduction and notes, by 
L. Elliott Binns . . . London, Methuen & co., ltd. 1919 
xc, 391, [13 p. 23cm. (Half-title: Westminster commentaries, ed. by 
Walter Lock) 

5. Title entry, such as anonymous books, periodicals, etc. 

Great German composers. N. Y., Appleton, 1882. 

218 p. (Appleton's students' library) 

Journal of chemical education . . . v.i-Jan. 192^- 
Easton, Pa., Eschenbach printing company, 1924 
V. illus., diagrs. 24 cm. monthly (except July and August) 

6. Bound withs 

Methodist Episcopal church. 

The articles of religion as received and taught in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, throughout the United States of America. New York, 
printed by William Ross in Broadstreet, 1789. 

10 p. 

Bound with Methodist Episcopal church. A form of disdpHne. 


B. Reference cards 

1. Author cross references 


Gough, Evelyn 
see 

Bacon, Mrs. Evelyn (Gough), 1892- 
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2. General information cards 

U. S, Works projects administration 
Created July i, 1939 to absorb and continue the program and func- 
tions of the Works progress administration; it is a part of the Federal 
works agency under the terms of Reorganization plan no. i. 

Forenames 

Forenames used as headings precede surnames. 

Headings like Charles, George, Henry, etc., are arranged in the 
following groups: 

1. Saints. 

2. Popes. 

3. Sovereigns. 

4. Princes and nobility. 

5. Others. 

C. Author analytics 

1. Inclusion of publications analyzed 

a. General analytics 

Dwight, Timothy, 1752-1817, ed. 

Hymns selected from Dr. Watts, Dr. Doddridge, and various other 
writers. According to the recommendation of the joint committee of 
the General association of Connecticut, and the General assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. By Timothy Dwight, D. D., president 
of Yale college. New Haven; Durrie & Peck. Stereotyped by A. Chan- 
dler, 1832. (in Bible. O. T. Psalms. English. Paraphrases. The Psalms 
of David, imitated in the language of the New Testament. 1832. c32ir 

505) 

Epistle to Diognetus. 

The Epistle to Diognetus. (in Apostolic fathers. Writings of the 
apostolic fathers . . . v. 1, p. 299-316) 

Formerly attributed to Justin Martyr. 

Bowen, Francis, 1811-1890. 

Life of Baron Steuben, (in Sparks, Jared, ed. The Library of Ameri- 
can biography, v. 9 p. c 13-88) 

b. Scientific and historical society publications 
Casanovicz, Immanuel Moses, 1853-1927. 

The collections of old world archaeology in the United States Na- 
tional museum . . . With 57 plates. (In Smithsonian institution. Annual 
report. 1922. Washington. 1924. 25cm. p. 415-498. 57 pi. on 29 1. 
(incl. plan, facsims.) 

Cappleman, Mrs. Josie Frazee. 

Local incidents of the war between the states, (in Mississippi his- 
torical society. Publications, v. 4, 1901, p. C793-87) 

c. Learned society publications 

Dunsany, Edward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, 18th baron, 1878- 
England language condition 1 (in English association. Essays and 
studies. V. 13, p. C1383-144) 
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d. University publications 

Butterfield, L H 

Charles Churchill and A fragment of an epic poem, (in Harvard 
studies and notes in philology and literature. 1933. v. 15. p. 313-327) 

e. State and government publications 

Durand, William Frederick, 1859- 

Experimental research on air propellers, II. By William F. Durand 
and E. P. Lesley. 

p. 261-321, illus., tables, diagrs., pi. (in U. S. Advisory committee for 
aeronautics. Annual report. 1918) 

Fairchild, Herman LeRoy, 1850- 

Latest and lowest pre-Iroquois channels between Syracuse and Rome, 
(in New York State museum. Annual report, 1901. r3i-r47, fold. map. 

31 pi-) 

f. Religious tracts or pamphlets 

Bunyan, John, 1628-1688. 

The pilgrim’s progress from this world to that which is to come, de- 
livered under the similitude of a dream. New York, American tract 
society :i8 — 

376 p. (in American tract society. The evangelical family library. 
cl8— ?3 V. 4) 

cClarke, Adam^ 1762?-! 832. 

Reply to various critiques on the first part of Dr. A. Clarke’s Bible; 
as printed in the sixth number of the Classical journal. [London, 
Printed by A. J. Volpy, 181 13 

32 p. 8 VO. 21cm. (in his Miscellaneous tracts, cn. d.3 cpart 3:) 

2- Exclusion of publications analyzed 

a. Complete or collected works of an author 

b. Collected plays, essays, short stories, or poems 

D. Series entries 

1 . Combined series card 

Childhood and youth series; ed. by M. V. O’Shea. 

Cook, W. A. The child and his spelling CC19143 
Healy, William. Honesty EC1915: 

Swift, E. J. Learning and doing CC19143 

2. Analytics of a series 

Genetic psychology monographs 
Stutsman, Rachel. 

. . . Performance tests for children of pre-school age . . . Worcester, 
Mass., C1926. 

67 p. ind. tables., plates. 23cm. (Genetic psychology monographs, 
vol. 1, no. 1) 

II. Scope 

A. All main entries— cf. examples 

B. All editions of a work 

Gautier, Th^ophile, 1811-1872. 
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Mademoiselle de Maupin. London, Published for the trade ciSg-?: 
436 p. illus. 

Gautier, Th^ophile, 1811-1872. 

Mademoiselle de Maupin (Texte complet, 1835) Introduction et 

notes par Adolphe Boschot . . . Paris, Librarie Gamier Fr^res, 1930. 
xxxvi, 449 p. (Collection “Selecta’^ des dassiques Gamier) 

C. Serials, continuations, etc. 

German commerce yearbook . . . 1928- 
Berlin, Stmppe 8c Winckler ci927?3- 
V. diagrs. 24cm- 

- Editor: 1928- Hellmut Kuhnert, in cooperation with the Deutsch- 
amerikanischer wirtschaftsverband. 

Journal of chemical education . . . v. 1- 
Jan. 1924- 

Easton, Pa., Eschenbach printing company, 1924- 
V. illus., diagrs. 24cm. monthly (except July and August) 

Published by Division of chemical education of the American chem- 
ical society. 

Editors: Jan. 1924- N. E. Gordon and others. 

D. Series entries— cf. examples 

B. DEFINITIONS OF CATALOGING TERMS 

(List of most useful terms prepared by the Union Library Catalogue 

of Philadelphia) 

Author— T he writer of a book, as distinguished from translator, editor, com- 
piler, etc. 

Author Entry— An entry of a work under its author's name as heading. The 
author heading may consist of a personal or a corporate name or some sub- 
stitute such as initials or pseud., etc. 

Joint Author— A person who writes a book in collaboration with one or more 
associates. 

Compiler— O ne who produces a work by collecting and putting together written 
or printed material from various sources. 

Editor— O ne who prepares for publication a work or collection of works not his 
own. 

Corporate Entry— E ntry under the names of bodies or organizations for works 
published in their name or by their authority. 

Continuation— 1. A work published as a supplement to one previously issued. 
2. A part issued in continuance of a serial or a book. 

Serial— A publication issued in successive parts, usually at regular intervals, and 
as a rule intended to be continued indefinitely— serials include periodicals, 
annuals (reports, yearbooks, etc.) of societies. 
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Main ENXRY—The full or principal entry, as a rule the author entry. 
Pseudonym— An assumed name under which a person writes. 

Title— The name of any written production. 

Title Entry— An entry of a work under some word of the title, generally the first. 

Alternative Title— A subtitle introduced by “or” or its equivalent. 

Edition— The whole number of copies printed from the same set of types and 
issued at the same time. 

Imprint— The place, publisher's name, and date. 

Collation— That part of a description which gives the volume, pages, illustra- 
tions, plates, maps, etc., constituting the book. 

Series— A number of volumes, usually related to each other, issued successively 
by a publisher, as a rule in uniform style, with a collective title. 

Series-note— A note stating the name of the Series to which a book belongs. 
Series note usually follows the collation. 

C. SAMPLES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF LOCATION SYMBOLS 

4. Caufornia State Library: 

Hanford P L 
Pasadena P L 
Riverside Co. F L 
Sutro Branch, State L 

5. Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region: 

CoCC (Colorado College, Colorado Springs) 

CoD (Denver P L) 

UPB (Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah) 

10. Nassau County Library Association: 

6 (Floral Park PL) 

11 (Hempstead P L) 

R4 (Adelphi College L) 

25 (Hofstra College L) 

11. Westchester County Library Association: 

Irv. (Irvington P L) 

N.R. (New Rochelle P L) 

W.P. (White Plains P L) 

WC.Hist. (Westchester County Historical Society) 

12. University of North Carouna Library; 

Duke Univ. 

Duke Physics Lib. 
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St. Aug. 

Wake Forest 

13. Western Reserve University Library: 

E. Cleve. P L (East Cleveland P L) 

Hist. Soc. (Western Reserve Historical Society) 

U. of M. (University of Michigan) 

15. Oregon State College Library: 

OSC (Oregon State College) 

UO (University of Oregon) 

UOM (University of Oregon, Medical School) 

16 . Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area: 

FrankfHS (Historical Society of Frankford) 

TempleU (Temple University) 

UPWhartnS (University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Lippincott Library) 

18. Vanderbilt University Library: 

Fisk (Fisk University) 

Public (Nashville P L) 

V. U. (Vanderbilt University) 

19. Vermont Free Public Library Commission: 

M58 (Middlebury P L) 

M58C (Middlebury College L) 

D. SORTING AND FILING PROCEDURE FOLLOWED AT THE UNION LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE OF PHILADELPHIA 

The following steps ought to be followed in all filing and preliminary sort- 
ing of cards: 

I, Sort all cards into the following 25 letter groups: 


A 

F 

K 

P 

U 

B 

G 

L 

Q 

V 

C 

H 

M 

R 

W 

D 

I 

N 

S 

XY 

E 

J 

0 

T 

Z 


Disregard the initial article and such initials as L, K., K.K., and R. in connec- 
tion with the names of societies, institutions, etc. 

2. Take up each of the 25 groups of cards in succession and sort them 
further by second letter; thus Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, etc. Repeat this for the third, 
fourth, fifth letter, if necessary. 

3, For final alphabeting of each group, pick up the cards in your right 
hand and spread them out fan-wise so that you may see all the headings readily. 
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Then make with your left hand whatever changes and adjustments may be 
necessary. 

4. After completing a group, place the cards apart—face downward— and 
proceed with the next group. When this new group is finished, add it to the al- 
ready completed cards, face downward. Repeat this process until all your cards 
have been alphabetized. 

5. In the actual filing of the cards in the trays, it is essential to pay special 
attention to three items on the card: the author, the title, and the date. 

A. Author, The author’s name, whether personal or corporate, is the chief 
and first thing to be considered. If two authors are given, disregard the second. 
The chief thing is that all the works by the same author should be found in 
one place. 

B. Title, After you have found the author’s place in the tray, consider 
the title of the work. The initial article is disregarded. File the titles of works 
by the same author in the alphabetical order. 

C. Date, You will find many identical titles of a single author. File them 
together if the date is the same. When the date varies, arrange them chrono- 
logically, the earlier editions preceding the later ones. 

E. SIMPLE FILING RULES 

1. In filing, the parts of the card to be considered are (1) the author, (2) the 
title, (3) date of publication. When there is no date, sometimes indicated 
by n.d., place undated cards before the dated ones. 

2. In arranging authors with the same surname, file them according to their 
given names. 

3. As a general principle, always file cards giving incomplete information be- 
fore those which cover the same item thoroughly. Thus the name Drake 
would be arranged: 

1. Drake, A. C. 

2. Drake, Andrew C. 

3. Drake, Andrew Charles 

4. Drake, Andrew Charles, 1906- 

However, if the titles under Drake, A. C. correspond to those under Drake, 
Andrew Charles, 1906—, file the Drake, A. C. cards with the Drake, Andrew 
Charles, 1906—, alphabetically by title. 

4. Titles are arranged alphabetically by the first word not an article. Place 
all like titles having the same date together; if the date varies, arrange them 
chronologically, beginning with the earliest. 

5. In alphabetizing, disregard the article at the beginning of the title, but 
consider it in all other instances. 

6. In case of like names representing persons, places or things, the order of 
filing is: (1) personal names, (2) place names, (3) titles. 
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7. Disregard titles of honor or designation such as Mr., Mrs., Frau, Graf 
Count, Lord, Sir, etc. 

8. Disregard hyphens in names; file as if the words were written separately. 

9. File abbreviated words as if spelled out. File Me as if spelled Mac. 

10. When two or more authors are given in the heading, disregard all but tht 
first. 

1 1. When a title begins with a numeral, file it as if the numeral were spelled out. 

12. Disregard all diacritical marks, such as accents, apostrophes, etc. File them 
as if they were written without any mark. The umlaut (**) is an exception 
to this rule: File as though the vowel were ae, oe, ue (a, o, ii), also file the 
Swedish a as aa. 

13. Do not follow directions on cross-reference cards. File cross-reference cards 
before the author and title cards, 

F. COMBINING INSTRUCTIONS AND POINTS TO CONSIDER 
General Rule: Combine all cards in which: 

1. author 

2. title 

3. imprint (i.e., place, publisher, and date) agree, 

A. Chronological Order. When like titles have varying dates of publication; 
arrange chronologically by date of publication. 

1. When like titles have like dates but varying places of publication, arrange 
alphabetically by place. 

2. When only publishers are unlike, arrange alphabetically by name of 
publisher. 

3. When date is the only part of imprint given, leave card uncombined before 
like title, except in fiction cards. 

B. Voluminous Classical Authors. These should be arranged chronologically and 
then duplicate titles combined. 

C. Library of Congress Cards. 

1. All duplicate L.C.'s are placed first in a combined group of cards. 

D. Open Entries. Instructor will demonstrate difference between complete works 
of more than one volume, and periodical or serial publications. 

1. Arrange all like titles chronologically by first date when publication is of 
more than one volume, by last date when of one volume only. 

2. If the titles vary in fulness and the imprint varies in place and publisher, 
do not combine. 

3. If title and imprint are identical and title shows it is a serial publication, 
combine on card having the earliest date. 

a. One exception to this rule is very early almana^rs. Arrange these 
chronologically and do not combine. 
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E. Theses, i.e., works submitted to various universities as doctoral dissertations. 

1. Watch for these notes on cards. 

2. A title with this note and a like title without this note must stand uncom- 
bined in the tray. 

F. Cross References. Do not combine. 

1. In the event of duplicate cross-references, discard only the unstamped cards. 
5. If a single unstamped cross-reference occurs, leave it in the tray. 

A combined tray should appear as follows after stamped: 

1. Alphabetically correct. 

2. Authors with initials on some cards and full names on others should be 
interfiled with a guide card placed in front of group to avoid confusion. 

3. All entries under surnames only should be checked with all complete 
entries of that surname appearing in the tray. This will avoid too many 
unidentified entries remaining uncombined. 

G. JOINT UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
TENTATIVE RULES FOR THE UNION CATALOG 

As Adopted by Representatives of the Contributing Libraries March 50, 

I. The Union Catalog of Nashville Libraries is designed to become a per- 
manent reference tool. Every effort should be made to make it as neat, 
accurate, durable, uniform, consistent, and as inclusive as possible. 

Hence, it follows that: (A) All cards supplied for it should be stamped 
with the uniform stamp that has been provided to show location of books. 
Stamping should be consistently in black ink and placed in upper right 
hand comer of card parallel with printing or typing on it. (B) In so far 
as feasible, the Library of Congress form of entry should be followed. 
This is especially important for serials. (C) The essential See and See also 
references should be made up by the cataloger at the time she catalogs an 
item. At that time she should have many suggestions as to necessary cross 
references which would not occur to a person handling merely the cards 
later. 

II. Scope 

The following entries should be supplied to the Union Catalog by the 
contributing libraries: 

A. All main entries (including main entries for serials and series classified 
together), 

B. All main entries for independents (bound withs). 

C. Author analytics. 

1. For series. 

a. Extensive series for which one or more libraries have substan- 
tial holdings. 
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A list is to be compiled of all series now analyzed. This list is 
to be submitted to a committee consisting of a representative 
from each contributing library. This committee will consider 
for which series analytics should be made and by which library. 
Regular meetings of this committee should be held to consider 
new titles. For extensive series of a general nature the policy 
should be to have only one library make analytics for the Union 
Catalog. These analytics are to be stamped “For other libraries 
having this title see main card.’* In the case of highly specialized 
and technical series the committee should determine which titles 
need not be analyzed for the Union Catalog. The policy should 
be to omit this type of material. 

b. Short series or series for which libraries have broken holdings. 
Author analytics for such series should be made for the Union 
Catalog whenever they are made for the public catalogs of the 
contributing libraries, except for series already reported as an- 
alyzed by some other library. 

S}. For books. 

a. Books in series or parts of books in series. 

Author analytics for such series should be made for the Union 
Catalog whenever they are made for the public catalogs of the 
contributing libraries, except where series are extensive enough, 
in the judgment of the cataloger, to be referred to the committee. 

b. Parts of a book. 

Author analytics should not be made for the Union Catalog 
for parts of a book. 

D. Series cards, excluding all commercial publishers series, except those 
which seem important enough to the cataloger to refer to the com- 
mittee on the Union Catalog. 

E. All name references, according to the practice of the contributing 
library, to be filed in the Author Section of the Union Catalog. 

F. For serials, all title references or added entries for earlier titles, accord- 
ing to the practice of library. 

III. Definitions of Serials 

Follow the L.C. rule as qualified below: 

Serials consist of periodicals and continuations that are intended to be 

continued indefinitely. 

A. Regular periodicals are publications issued periodically at more or 
less regular intervals, oftener than once a year and numbered cor- 
respondingly (including newspapers). 

B. Continuations are annuals (Yearbooks, Reports, etc. of institutions, 
societies, government departments and other bodies, issued annually). 
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C. Reports, Transactions, Proceedings, etc., not necessarily issued annually 
or at regular intervals, but nevertheless to be treated as serial pub- 
lication, and 

D. Works issued in installments, each part being (as a rule) less than a 
complete volume. 

IV. Treatment of Serials 

AJl serial entries are to be filed separately in the Serial Section of the 
Union Catalog. These entries are to consist of a main entry, including a 
“library has” card, with essential cross references from earlier titles or 
added entries for earlier titles, according to the practice of the library. 
Tracing for these cross references or added entries should be on the back 
of the main entry card. Whenever a serial is to be analyzed, author analytic 
entries should be supplied for the Union Catalog. The tracing made on 
the back of the main entry in the Serial Section of the Union Catalog 
should indicate that author analytics have been supplied, and a control 
record should be kept in the contributing library showing treatment of 
serial. 

V. Treatment of Series 

A. All numbered series classified together, analyzed and unanalyzed. 
Treat as indicated for serials in IV. (Excepting V(F) below). 

B. Numbered and classified separately. 

Checking card for series in Serial Section of Union Catalog showing 
holdings by number or date but not by author and title. Main entry 
for eadi in Author Section of Union Catalog. 

C. Unnumbered and classified separately. 

Main author card for each volume of series in Author Section of Union 
Catalog. Series cover title in Serial Section of Union Catalog. Series 
cover title in Serial Section of Union Catalog stamped “Individual titles 
in Author Section of this Catalog. For complete record of holdings see 
catalog of Library.” Stamps to be supplied by Union Catalog. 

D. Unnumbered, analyzed, and classified together. 

Author analytic card for each volume of series in Author Section of 
Union Catalog. Main entry for series in Serial Section of Union Catalog 
stamped as under V(C) above. For tracing see Treatment of Serials 
under IV. 

E. Unnumbered, unanalyzed and classified together. 

Main entry for series in Serial Section of Union Catalog. 

F. “Sets of books” (such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, and certain his- 
torical series, etc.) published as series but designed to be completed, 
should be filed in Author Section of the Union Catalog. 
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VI, Keeping the Record for Serials and Series Up to Date 

A. New acquisitions should be reported to the Union Catalog promptly. 
If title is current, show date, volume or number with which file be- 
gins ‘‘to date.” If file is broken, report holdings on checking card. 

B. If a file previously dexigraphed as broken is completed, replace old 
card in Union Catalog to show change of holdings. 

C. Cancellations of subscriptions should be reported specifically in terms 
of volume or number and date of last item received. Again it may 
be best to use a new card for replacement. 

VII. Lost and discarded books should be reported to the Union Catalog at 
the time the holding library removes cards. 

VIII. Cards for the Union Catalog should be sent to it at least once a month. 
Since serials are now grouped separately in the Union Catalog, it would 
be helpful if the contributing libraries would group their cards for serials 
and series separately with a rubber band around them. 

IX. Changes in classification or author numbers of books need not be reported 
to the Union Catalog. 

This section is to be resubmitted to group. 

H. 1. ANALYSIS OF INQUIRIES: MONTHLY REPORT FORM 
{Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area) 
Report on Inquiries for 

A. Number of inquiries by: 

1. Telephone: 

2. Mail: 

3. Personal call: 

B. Items searched: 

1. Staff: 

2. Personal search: 

3. Located (Bi— B2): 

C. Cooperating union catalogs: 

1. Items searched (not under Bi): 

2 . Located (not under B3) : 

D. Grand total: (i) Inquiries: (2) Items searched: 

(3) Items located: 

E. Inquiries received from: 

1. Libraries: 

2 . F acuity and graduate students : 

3. Undergraduates and students: 
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4. Professionals: 

5. Businessmen and organizations: 

6. Others: 

F. Libraries and Institutions consulting the ULC: 


H. 2. ANALYSIS OF INQUIRIES: SEPARATE QUESTION FORM 
{Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region) 


Type of Question: 

From: 

Question: 


Answer: 


Sources: 


Union Catalog 

Additions 

Dexigraph Negatives 

Union List of Serials 

CoD Official Catalog 


Comments: 


Initials: 

Date: 
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J. 1. GUIDE CARD OF THE UNION LIBRARY CATALOGUE OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA PREPARED FOR INSERTION 
IN LIBRARY CATALOG TRAYS 



H If, after cxliausting the resources of this library, you still wish to locate 
some specific material not to be found here, inquire of the Union Library 
Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area (see Bell 
Telephone Directory). 

K The Union Library Catalogue b a comprehensive card file or finding 
list indicating which of the 150 or more libraries in this vicinity have cer- 
tain boob, periodical sets, pamphlets, etc. 

The cards are arranged by author or min entry, and not by subject; 
please give exact and complete information when making an inquiry. 

H The ULC does not borrow books nor does it make arrangements to 
gain access to them ; it only informs you where to make further inquiry. 

H The service by mail or telephone is free to all. 
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J. 2. SAMPLE FORM FOR ANALYZING THE SUBJECT AND SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS OF A LIBRARY 

{Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia) 


Library 

LC symbol 

ULC symbol 

Address 

Telephone Hours 

Librarian 

Other members contacted: 

Specialists 

Type and scope 

No. of volumes 

Approx, no. pamphlets on shelf 

No. of 4-drawer units of vertical files 

Periodicals 

No. rec’d currently 

No. bound regularly 

Approx, no. bd. vols. 

Staff: Total 

Professional 

Others 


Subjects covered: 


(tracing of subject file) 

Special materials: 


(tracing of subject file) 

Special indexes 


Policy: Open to members only 

Reference use only 

Borrowing privileges 

Interlibrary loan policy: 

Photostat 

Microfilm camera 

Reading machine 

On file: ULC description 

BPC description 

In BPC report 

Questionnaires: General 

Cataloguing 

Interlibrary loan 


Publications by and about the library: (check if on file at Center) 


Remarks: 
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J, 3. SAMPLE FORM FOR AN INDEX OF SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
{Union Library Catalogue of Philadelphia) 


Subject 

Name of Library 

Class 

Subject specialists: 


Numerical information on subject holdings: 


General description: 

Special strength within subject: 

Other material, information services, memberships, etc. 

Tools (indexes, etc.) 

Note printed descriptions of holdings on verso of this sheet 

K. MANUAL OF PROCEDURE FOR COMPILING THE UNION CATALOG OF 
ART BOOKS IN CHICAGO (AUGUST 9, I940) 

I . Description of Project 

The compilation of a union author card catalog of the art books in the 
Chicago Art Libraries. 

II . Libraries Included 

ICA-R Chicago Art Institute— Ryerson Library 

ICA-B Chicago Art Institute— Burnham Library 

IC Chicago Public Library 

ICN The Newberry Library 

ICJ John Crerar Library 

ICU University of Chicago— Harper Library 

ICU-A University of Chicago— Art Department Library 

ICU-C University of Chicago— Classics 

ICU-0 University of Chicago— Oriental Department Library 

III. Scope of Material Included 

‘‘Art Books’* as defined for the purpose of this catalog, shall be interpreted 
generally as those included in the following Dewey Decimal and the Library of 
Congress Classifications divisions: 
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Dewey Classification: 


700 Fine Arts 

710 Landscape gardening 

720 Architecture 

730 Sculpture 

740 Decorating, Design, Arts and Crafts 

750 Painting 

760 Engraving 

77a Photography 


The Library of Congress Classification: 


N Fine Arts— General 

NA Architecture 

NB Sculpture and related arts 

NC Graphic Arts in general. Drawing and design 

ND Painting 

NE Engraving 

NK Arts applied to industry. Decoration and ornaments 

TR Photography 


Other subjects not listed but which are related or associated with the arts, music 
excepted, are to be included also. 


IV. Source of Data 

The data to be copied will be taken from the dictionary card catalogs and 
from shelf lists of the libraries listed. At the Art Institute Libraries the informa- 
tion will be copied from the author cards of the public or dictionary catalog. 

V, Organization and Procedure 

All project workings and functions will be under the immediate super- 
vision of the Project Supervisor. Delegation of supervisory functions will be 
made in accordance with the project requirements. 

Central Offices: Permanent headquarters will be at the University of Chi- 
cago Art Department Library. The staff will consist of the supervisor, research 
editors, assistants, senior clerks, typists and such workers as may be required. 

Field Units: Field units will be located in the libraries listed in Item II. 
A field unit will consist of one research assistant and a group of senior clerks. 
The research assistant will make out a daily report of work done, check, aid 
and supervise the work of the field unit in general. 

Coordination: The work completed at the field units will be sent to the 
Central Ofl&ce for coordinating, typing and completion. 

Training Unit: A training unit will be located in the Central Office. 
Personnel will be trained in the method and practice of the work to be done 
in the field units. 
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VL Details of Procedure 

The First Field Unit: The first field unit will be set up at the University 
of Chicago Art Department Library. This will also constitute a training unit 
for personnel to be transferred to other field units. The whole will be supervised 
from the headquarters Central Office located in the same library. 

Unit Supervision: The unit supervisor will cooperate with the librarian in 
arranging for the use of workers of the shelf lists of catalog cards, space and 
other accommodations. Tray and lists being used by the project workers must 
be surrendered to the librarian whenever requested. 

Unit supervisors will be responsible for all work done at their unit; the 
assigning of the work to the senior clerks; the checking and directing of its 
progress; the collection of each day's completed work and its safe-keeping; the 
keeping of the records and files; the making and transmitting of reports, and 
for the general supervision and conduct of the unit. 

(1) Copying from Catalog Cards: Information on the author catalog cards 
will be copied according to the following instructions: 

Copy all the information on 3x5 slips (white paper), hereafter to be 
known as ‘'master slips." Writing is to be printed in longhand with a number 2 
pencil. (See Exhibit A.) 

Copy all the information on the L.C. cards to and including the collation, 
i.e., that part of the description which specifies the volumes, pages, illustrations, 
plates, maps, etc. Do not copy anything below the collation except the L.C. 
numbers. (See Exhibit B.) 

Margins, spacing, punctuation and capitalization must conform to the 
original cards. 

Do not copy the call numbers on the upper left hand margin. Print in this 
space with a red pencil the letters designated in Item II, as the symbols for the 
library from which the work has been copied. (See Item II for the order in which 
the symbols are to be placed.) 

Master slips are to be kept in alphabetical order at all times. Slips will be 
banded together in suitable packets at stated intervals. The number of master 
slips to be included in these packets to be determined by the project supervisor. 

(2) Route Slip: Route slips giving the name, date, number and details of 
progress and operation (See Exhibit C) will be attached to each packet. 

(3) Work Report: A daily work report will be made out by each worker, 
giving the full details as required (See Exhibit D) to be turned in to the unit 
supervisor. 

(4) Proofreading: Proofreading of master slips must not be done by the 
worker who copied the slip. To clarify, a worker must not proofread his own copy. 

Proofreaders will be responsible for the detection and correction of all errors 
made in copying the number card on to the master slip. Their instructions are 
the same as those for copying the catalog cards on to the master slips. (See 
Item VI, no. I.) 
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Proofreaders will verify the count of the master slips in each packet completed 
and note the operation on the route slip (See Exhibit C) before turning them 
in to the unit supervisor. 

(5) Variance in Procedure: The procedure for copying author cards on to 
the master slips and for proofreading them will be the same in detail in every 
library field unit, with the exception of the Art Institute Libraries. Here the 
shelf-list cards do not contain full information and the master slips will be 
copied from the author cards contained in the public or dictionary catalog. 
Satisfactory arrangements for the use of the trays will be made with the librarian. 

(6) Coordination: Coordinating consists in assembling the master slips from 
all the field units for the purpose of combining or uniting them into one entry. 
For example: Some of the libraries, or all of the libraries, may have identical 
entries in their holdings. The coordinator, according to his findings, will com- 
bine all the slips with identical holdings, staple them together and resymbolize 
the top master slip to indicate the libraries holding this book. The other slips 
attached will be canceled, but will be retained in this manner as proof of the 
original entry. 

Coordinating will be done under the direct supervision of the project super- 
visor. On completion of this operation master slips will be filed alphabetically 
in trays. 

(7) Typing: The typist will copy from the master slips indicated by the 
coordinator, on to 3 x 5 catalog cards, typing all information appearing on the 
indicated master slips. Follow the form, spacing, punctuation and capitalization 
indicated on the master slip. (See Exhibit E for sample Library of Congress Card.) 

The author’s name will begin three lines from the top of the card, with a 
five space margin and will not continue beyond three spaces from the right-hand 
margin. Where the author’s name or entry takes more than one line, the suc- 
ceeding line or lines will be indented three spaces from the margin. 

The title of the book will be indented three spaces from the margin, on 
the line below the author’s name. The imprint will follow consisting of place 
of publication, publisher and date of publication. 

The number of volumes will be placed on the second line, below the body 
of the card, indented three spaces from the margin. 

Three spaces will be left after periods at the end of a sentence, and after the 
three dots, except where the spacing on the card being copied from differs, then 
follow the spacing of the original card. In the imprint (i.e., place, publisher’s 
name, place of publication, date, etc.), a comma follows the place of publication 
and one space, then the publisher and one space followed by the date. 

The Library of Congress number will be placed two or three lines from the 
bottom of the card, beginning three spaces from the margin. 

Cross-reference cards will follow the spacing as set out in the sample shown 
on page 346. 

In case of doubt, the typist will include all information on the card. It 
is better to have too much rather than too little. At no time under any circum- 
stances will any word be hyphenated or split, unless it is so hyphenated or split 
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on the original card. 

When the typed card is complete it will be placed in the tray immediately 
behind the master slip. Typist will turn in a daily work report to the unit 
supervisor. 

(8) Proofreading Typed Cards: Typed permanent cards will be carefully 
proofread and all errors corrected. Where necessary, to insure clean and accurate 
cards, a. complete new card will be typed. 

Proofreaders will turn in a daily report of their work to the unit supervisor. 

(9) Symbolizing: Permanent cards will be symbolized as designated by the 
symbols on the master slips. Rubber stamps and red ink will be used for this work. 

The designated symbol or symbols will be stamped on the left hand margin 
of the permanent Union Catalog card in the order shown in Item II. Symbolizers 
will guard against blotting or otherwise smearing the cards. They will be care- 
ful to return both master slip and permanent card in their proper order to 
the tray. 

Symbolizers will turn in a daily report of their work to the unit supervisor. 

(10) Final Checking and Alphabetizing: Final checking and alphabetizing 
the Union Art Catalog cards will be done by the most accurate and expert 
workers on the project. It will be done at the project headquarters under the 
direct supervision of the project supervisor. 

Cards will be checked for every possible mistake, including the symbols, 
L.C. numbers, etc. and corrections made at once. Master slips will then be 
separated from permanent cards and each filed in true alphabetical order in 
separate trays. (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Rules for filing cards. . . . 1932 
will be used as authority for filing.) 

The worker assigned to this operation will make a detailed daily work 
report and turn it in to the superivsor. 


Vinci, Leonardo da 
see 


Leonardo da Vinci 
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Exhibits 

Bdgell, George Harold, 1887 - 

A history of Sienese painting by 

George Harold Edgell New York 

L. MacVea^, The Dial Press, inc..l932. 

xxiii, 302p. front (map) plates, 24 l/2 cm. 

1. Painting - Siena-Hist. 2. Painting, Sienese. 

32-16529 

EXHIBIT A 


Edgell, George Harold, 1887 - 

A history of Sienese painting by 

George Harold Edgell New York 

L. JIacVeagh, The Dial Press, inc. 1932. 

xxiii, 302p. front (map) plates 24 l/2 cm. 

1. Painting - Siena-His. 2. Painting, Sienese. 

32-17629 


EXHIBIT B 
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(Keep attached to packet of slips at all times) 


Route Slip 

Field Unit 

Cards Copied from 

To 


Copied hy 

Date 


No. Slips Copied . , 

From 

To 

Proofread bv 

Date 


Final Count 

Series . 



EXHIBIT c 


Daily Work Report 
Date 

Operation Letter 

Copying Slip s 

Proofreading Slips 

Coordinating Slips 

Typing Cards 

Checki ng 


EXHIBIT D 







PART FIVE 


Directory of Union Catalogs 
in the United States 

by Arthur Benedict Berthold, 

Associate Directory 
Philadelphia Union Catalogue 






Directory of Union Catalogs in 
the United States^ 


This Directory is an attempt to bring together in convenient form such 
information about the subject, scope and services of various union catalogs 
in the country as will enable the scholar and the reference librarian to take 
full advantage of these new research tools. The term union catalog has been 
given its broadest interpretation. All catalogs containing cards from more 
than one library have been included. Specifically, iiy catalogs are listed. 
Broadly classified, they are as follows: 


National union catalogs 2 

Regional and local union catalogs i8 

National subject union catalogs 7 

Regional and local subject union catalogs 25 
Exchange catalogs 6 

Library of Congress Depository Catalogs 59 

i 


117 

In one sense or another, all of these are union catalogs. Even the Unex- 
panded Depository Catalogs are such by virtue of the fact that they include 
cards prepared in various libraries, though printed by the Library of Con- 
gress under the cooperative cataloging plan. 

The matter of terminology and classification is still rather unsettled. 
For the sake of simplicity, regional and local or municipal union catalogs 
have not been separated; all are listed as regional. 

The arrangement for each section is first by state and then by city. Union 
catalogs in the first four groups are desaibed in some detail because their 
proper functioning presupposes a certain amount of independence. Ex- 
change and Library of Congress Depository Catalogs, on the other hand, 
have never been regarded as independent functional units. For this reason, 
only their contents are given. Although every effort was made to include 
air catalogs deserving inclusion and to desaibe them adequately, it is too 
much to hope that these tasks have been performed with uniform success. 
Corrections and additions are, therefore, very welcome. 


^ Work on the Directory was begun in March 1939, under a grant from the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, 
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I. Union Catalogs: National 
1. Library of Congress. Union Catalog, Washington, D.C. 

In charge: George A. Schwegmann, Director; Lewis C. Coffin, Assistant 

Director. 

Hours: weekdays, 9:00 a.m.-io:oo p.m.; Saturdays (during July and August), 

9:00 A.M.-i:oo P.M.; Sundays and holidays, 2:00-10:00 p.m. 

Scope: United States and a few libraries of Canada; also sets of cards from 

the chief libraries of Europe (filed separately). 

Although the early efforts to compile a union catalog at the Library of 
Congress may be traced back to the beginning of the present century, the 
Union Catalog in its present form was organized in 1927. The main file 
now consists of about 10,750,000 cards recording the locations of approxi- 
mately 8,500,000 individual works. The yearly growth is very nearly 400,000 
cards (386,000 cards received during 1939-40). Although cards have been 
received from several hundred libraries all over the country, the following 
“list of fifty libraries whose contributions, until now, represent either the 
most extensive or valuable additions to the Union Catalog” are of special 
significance: Universities: Brown, California, Catholic, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Emory, Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Northwestern, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rochester, Rutgers, Stan- 
ford, Texas, Toronto, Williams College, Yale; Public libraries: Boston, 
Cleveland, New York, Newark; Miscellaneous: Huntington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Folger, Library of Congress, Pan-American Union, 
U.S. Army Medical Library, John Crerar, Newberry, Howard Memorial 
(New Orleans), Peabody Institute, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
American Antiquarian Society, Hispanic Society, Union Theological Semi- 
nary (New York), Library Company of Philadelphia, John Carter Brown, 
Grosvenor. 

Besides the main catalog, there are also the following 34 supplementary 
card files. The number of cards in each is as of May 1940. (1) A.L.A. Period- 
ical Index, 215,000 cards; (2) Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, 
N.Z., 600 cards; (3) American Doctoral Dissertations, 75,625 cards; (4) Berlin 
Dissertations, 144,600 cards; (5) Bibliografi'a Cientifico-Literaria, 381 cards; 
(6) Bibliographia Universalis Silviculturae, Sectio Belgica, 360 cards; (7) Bib- 
liographie Egyptologique, 1,750 cards; (8) Bibliographie Universelle, 2,760 
cards; (9) Bibliography of Meteorological Literature, 65,000 cards; (10) 
Biblioteca del Seminario di Adria, Rovigo, Italy, 16 cards; (11) Bib- 
lioteca Nacional, Venezuela, 2,500 cards; (12) British Museum Monthly 
Accessions Lists, 400,000 cards; (13) Catalog of Bibliographies, 17,000 cards; 
(14) Central Book Chamber, Moscow, 79,290 cards; (15) Ceskf Katalog Bib- 
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liografick^, 10,000 cards; (16) Concilium Bibliographicum, 1,112,770 cards; 
(17) Deichmanske Bibliothek, Oslo, 22,000 cards; (18) Handels-Economische- 
Bibliotheek, Amsterdam; (19) Index to Names of Special Collections, 1,300 
cards; (20) Index to the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, 11,950 
cards; (21) Index to Special Collections in North American Libraries, two 
sets of 6,500 cards, one arranged by subject, the other by geographical loca- 
tion; (22) International Labour OfSce Library, 656 cards; (23) League of 
Nations Catalog, 350 cards; (24) Leningrad State Library Catalog, 113,016 
cards; (25) Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft, 3,046 cards; (26) 
Pan American Union Library, Theses on Pan-American Topics, 500 cards; 
(27) Photo-Facsimiles in North American Libraries, 6,000 cards; (28) Priced 
Memoranda, 940,000 cards; (29) Royal Library, The Hague, 42,000 cards; 
(30) Semitics Union Catalog, 17,750 cards; (31) Slavic Union Catalog, 42,000 
cards; (32) Union Catalog of Newspapers on Microfilm, 135 cards; (33) Vati- 
can Library Printed Card Catalog, two sets of 30,000 cards each; (34) Wistar 
Institute Catalog, 10,000 cards. 

Services: Acts as a clearing house for information on the location of research 
material for the entire country, and may be consulted by mail, by tele- 
phone or personal visit. Works not located in its own files are circular- 
ized by means of weekly search lists among some 50 cooperating research 
libraries and regional union catalogs, and unlocated material of intrinsic 
research value is published annually in a cumulated list of “Unlocated 
Research Books.” 

References: For detailed lists of works by and about the Union Catalog, 
consult Library Literature. 

2. American Imprints Inventory (Historical Records Survey). Imprint 
Catalog, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

In charge: Douglas C. McMurtrie, National Editor; Geraldine Beard, Chief 
Imprints Editor. 

Hours: Monday to Friday, 9:00 a.m.-5:oo p.m. 

Scope: American imprints found in the libraries of the United States from 
the establishment of printing to 1876 (later for certain western states). 

The American Imprints Inventory began to record the titles of Ameri- 
can imprints in 1937, and is now very nearly completed. It consists of over 
2,000,000 entries and covers the entire country. The file is arranged by place 
of publication and by imprint date. As the sections for cities and/ or states 
are edited, the material is published, and at the same time the entries are 
incorporated in the Union Catalog of the Library of Congress. It will cease 
to exist as an independent catalog as soon as the editing is finished, a process 
likely to consume several years. 
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Services: The efforts of the staff of the catalog are devoted primarily to the 
editing of the files and the preparation of regional and local check lists, 
but a reasonable amount of bibliographical service to the public is avail- 
able upon request. 

11. Union Catalogs: Regional and Local 

3. Claremont Colleges Library. Catalog of the Libraries, Harper Hall, 

Claremont, California. 

In charge: Mrs. Hattie McConnoughey, Cataloger. 

Scope: Claremont, California. 

Catalog was organized about 1931, and consists of cards for all the books 
in the libraries of Claremont College, Pomona College, and Scripps College. 
From 7,000 to 8,000 cards are added annually. 

Services: Although each of the three libraries maintains its own individual- 
ity, the purchasing, accessioning and cataloging of books is done through 
a central office located in the Claremont Colleges Library (Harper Hall). 
Each library also maintains a separate catalog, but a joint author catalog 
and shelf list are maintained centrally. These union catalogs may be 
consulted by students and faculty and the library staffs for all research 
and bibliographical purposes, and serve the three libraries collectively. 

4. California State Library. State Union Catalog, State Library, Sacra- 

mento, California. 

In charge: Mrs. Miriam C. Maloy, Supervising Catalog Librarian. 

Hours: Monday to Friday, 9:00 a.m.- 5 :oo p.m.; Saturday, 9:00 a.m.-12:oo 
noon. 

Scope: California (with the addition of certain eastern libraries which dis- 
tribute printed cards). 

The catalog was organized in 1909, beginning as a union list of period- 
icals in California libraries, and gradually expanding to a union catalog. 
Cards received from 72 libraries number about 2,360,834 entries, and the 
yearly growth is approximately 150,000 cards. The catalog excludes school 
texts, juvenile literature and English fiction owned by county and city librar- 
ies. Cards are now regularly received from: Library of Congress; College of 
the Pacific; the following universities: California, Chicago, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, Southern California, Stanford, and Wesleyan; the county libraries of 
Alameda, Amador, Butte, Calaveras, Colusa, Contra Costa, Fresno, Glenn, 
Humboldt, Imperial, Inyo, Kern, Kings, Lassen, Los Angeles, Madera, 
Marin, Merced, Monterey, Napa, Orange, Placer, Plumas, Riverside, Sacra- 
mento, San Benito, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Joaquin, San Luis 
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Obispo, San Mateo, Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, Siskiyou, Solano, Stanislaus, 
Sutter, Tehama, Tulare, Tuolumne, Ventura, and Yolo; the municipal 
libraries of Glendale, Hanford, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Marysville, Palo 
Alto, Pasadena, Richmond, San Marino, Santa Barbara, Stockton, Ventura, 
and Woodland. Libraries which have occasionally contributed cards for cer- 
tain of their collections include: California Genealogical Society, Mills Col- 
lege, University of Santa Clara, Scottish Rite of Free Masonry (San Fran- 
cisco), and the public libraries of Modesto, Monterey, Redlands, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, San Luis Obispo, San Mateo, Santa Cruz, and Santa Monica. 

Services: The union catalog serves chiefly to facilitate interlibrary loans 
among the various county and municipal libraries which send their 
requests to the State Library. It is also used to promote cooperative 
purchasing among the contributing libraries. Requests and questions 
are handled by the reference and circulation departments of the State 
Library, while the upkeep of the catalog is delegated to the catalog 
department. 

References: Gillis, M. R. “The Union Catalog and the Newspaper Index 
as Means of Increasing Reference Resources of the State Library,” in 
National Association of State Libraries, Proceedings and Papers rp^o- 
31, p.27-30. 

5. Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region. Pub- 
lic Library, Denver, Colorado. 

In charge: Weldon Kees, Acting Director. 

Hours: 9:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Scope: Rocky Mountain Region. 

The union catalog is a tool of the Bibliographical Center for Research 
and was organized in 1936. The basic file consists of a set of Library of Con- 
gress cards to which are added the cards from the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
John Crerar Library, and the Concilium Bibliographicum. The catalog now 
contains about 3,000,000 cards and includes the following libraries of the 
region: Adams State Teachers College, Colorado Springs Public Library, 
Colorado College, Fine Arts Center (Colorado Springs), Iliff School of The- 
ology, University of Denver School of Librarianship, Denver Public Schools 
Professional Library, Regis College, University of Denver, Colorado State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Colorado School of Mines, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Western State Teachers College, Loretto 
Heights Academy, Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, University of Colo- 
rado, Brigham Young University, University of Wyomii^. More libraries 
in the region may be added from time to time. 

The Bibliographical Center possesses a reference library of about 8000 
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volumes, consisting of most of the important national and trade bibliogra- 
phies and a fairly adequate collection of subject bibliographies, catalogs, and 
general reference works. It also maintains the following special files: (i) 
Colorado authors and books about Colorado; (2) academic dissertations pro- 
duced in Colorado; (3) Library of Congress cards for bracketed headings 
(now filed in the main catalog under title); (4) card file for bibliographies 
(recently interfiled in the main catalog). 

Services: The Bibliographical Center acts as a central agency for all co- 
operative undertakings of the libraries of the region. Its service includes 
the location of books (both among libraries and union catalogs), arrang- 
ing of interlibrary loans, checking of trade bibliographies, book ap- 
praisals, authority for catalog entries, reference questions of a general 
type, bio-bibliographical research, the compilation of bibliographies, 
source material for graduate study, reports on regional holdings to pre- 
vent duplication, lists of best books, library statistics, and cooperative 
purchasing. 

References: A good account of the formation and work of the Center is 
given by the former Director, John Van Male, in “Denver’s Bibliogra- 
phical Center,’’ Special Libraries, XXXII (1941), 41-45, 64-68. 

6. Emory University Library. Union Library Catalogue of the Atlanta- 
Athens Area, Emory University, Georgia. 

In charge: Laura C. Colvin, Editor. 

Scope: Atlanta-Athens Area, Georgia. 

Work on the catalog was started in February 1940, and at present is only 
partly completed. When finished, the catalog will consist of about 700,000 
entries from the following libraries: college and university: Agnes Scott 
College, Atlanta University (Negro), Emory University, Georgia School of 
Technology, University of Georgia, University System of Georgia Evening 
School; miscellaneous: Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Fulton County Medical Society, Gammon Theological Seminary 
(Negro), Georgia Experiment Station, Georgia State Archives, Georgia State 
Library, High Museum of Art, Insurance Library Association, Kriegshaber 
Memorial Library for the Blind, Teachers Reference Library, Theosophical 
Society of Atlanta, U.S. Federal Reserve Bank, U.S. Food & Drug Admin- 
istration (Atlanta), U.S. Forest Service; and possibly the following additional 
libraries: Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta Historical Society, At- 
lanta Southern Dental College, Georgia State Department of Education, 
Georgia State Library Commission, Retail Credit Company, U.S. Veterans 
Administration Library, Woodrow Wilson College of Law. 
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6A. University of Georgia Library. Union. Library Catalogue of the 
Atlanta-Athens Area, University of Georgia Library, Athens, Georgia. 
This will consist of a duplicate set of cards of the catalog now being 
compiled at Emory University. See No. 6. 

7. Nebraska State Library Commission. Nebraska Union Catalogue, 

State House, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

In charge: Mrs. Dorothy W. Lessenhop; Miss Kathryn L. Buck. 

Hours: 8:00-12:00 a.m.; 1:00-5:00 p.m. 

Scope: Nebraska. 

Catalog organized in October 1938, and now contains about 670,000 
main-entry cards from the following 28 libraries: Society of Liberal Arts 
(Joslyn Memorial), Nebraska Public Library Commission, Nebraska State 
Historical Society, Nebraska State Law Library, Lancaster County Medical 
Society; Colleges and universities: Creighton University, Doane, Hastings, 
Midland, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Municipal University of Omaha, 
Kearny State Teachers, Peru State Teachers, Wayne State Teachers, Union, 
University of Nebraska; Public libraries: Beatrice, Fairburn, Falls City, Fre- 
mont, Grand Island, Hastings, Lincoln, Nebraska City, Norfolk, North 
Platte, Omaha, ScottsblufE. 

The union catalog includes all cataloged material except juvenile 
literature. 

Services: Although well-edited and thus in a position to promote bibliogra- 
phical cataloging and other cooperative activities, the catalog is used 
chiefly to locate books for interlibrary loans within the state. 

8. New Hampshire State Library. Union Catalog of Nonfiction in New 

Hampshire Libraries, State Library, 20 Park Street, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

In charge: Thelma Brackett, State Librarian. 

Hours: weekdays, 8:30 a.m.-5:oo p.m.; Saturdays, 8:30 a.m.-i2:oo noon. 
Scope: New Hampshire. 

This union catalog was started in 1938, to locate current nonfiction re- 
quested on loan from the State Library. As lack of means prevented a 
thorough inventorying of the entire resources of the cooperating libraries, 
it was decided to contribute cards only for nonfiction purchased by the librar- 
ies after January 1, 1938. This chronological division, however, does not 
now hold entirely true, since duplicate cards have been received and filed 
from the American Imprints Inventory of the state. About 70,000 main-entry 
cards have been filed up to the present, and the yearly number of cards con- 
tributed is approximately 12,000. The librarips included are: the public 
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libraries of Alstead, Bath, Berlin, Boscawen, Claremont, Concord, Conway, 
Exeter, Franklin, Goffstown, Greenland, Hanover, Hillsboro, Hollis, Hud- 
son, Keene, Laconia, Lancaster, Lisbon, Littleton, Lyme, Manchester, Mil- 
ford, Monroe, Moultonboro, Nashua, New Hampton, New London, New- 
port, North Conway, Peterborough, Pittsfield, Portsmouth, Somersworth, 
South Hampton, Sutton, Tilton, Winchester; and the libraries of the State 
Planning Board, Public Library Commission, Rivier College, St. Anselm’s 
College, and University of New Hampshire. 

Services: “Valuable only in locating books for borrowers. Serves inciden- 
tally as a buying guide to State Library, which does not need to pur- 
chase books elsewhere easily available.” 

9. New Jersey Public Library Commission. Union Catalog of Material 
in Libraries and in Private Collections in New Jersey, State House 
Annex, Trenton, New Jersey. 

In charge: Ethel S. Brown, Assistant Librarian. 

Hours: weekdays, 9:00 a.m.-5:oo p.m.; Saturdays, 9:00 a.m.-i2:oo noon. 
Scope: New Jersey. 

The union catalog was started in 1934, at which time it was decided to 
prepare both a union catalog and an index to special collections in public 
and private libraries. The index includes approximately 600 collections and 
has been published (New Jersey library association. Junior members round 
table. Union catalog committee. Survey of special collections in New Jersey 
libraries. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1940). At the same time some of the 
libraries included in the index began to send cards for their more important 
works to the State Library Commission, to be included in the union catalog 
proper. Up to the present approximately 100,000 cards have been con- 
tributed and filed, but none of the contributing libraries is completely repre- 
sented. The best representation is from the following 1 1 county libraries: 
Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Hunterdon, Mercer, Monmouth, 
Morris, Ocean, Somerset, Warren; Public libraries: Atlantic City, Bergen- 
field, Bloomfield, Cranford, Englewood, Haddonfield, Hamilton Township, 
Hoboken, Irvington, Keyport, Ocean City, Passaic, Perth Amboy, Rahway, 
Rutherford, Woodbury; Institutional and academic libraries: College of 
Pharmacy (Newark), Garrett Mountain Reservation, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station (New Brunswick), Merchantville Public School, 
New Jersey Historical Society, Rider College, Rutgers University, New Jer- 
sey State Library, State Teachers College (Paterson), and the historical socie- 
ties of Atlantic, Camden, Gloucester, Passaic, Salem and Sussex Counties. 

Services: Used almost exclusively to facilitate borrowing among contributing 
libraries, although occasionally outside inquiries are received. 
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References: Sheppard, Fannie. “New Jersey Union Catalog,” in: New Jer- 
sey Library Bulletin, VI (1937), 12-15. 

10. Nassau County (N.Y.) Library Association. Union Catalog, Hemp- 
stead Public Library, Hempstead, N.Y. 

In charge: Adelaide M. Faron, Librarian; Marjorie J. Muller, Supervisor of 
Union Catalog. 

Hours: 12 hours daily, except Sunday. 

Scope: Nassau County, New York. 

The catalog was organized in 1934, and became the chief instrument of 
cooperation of the Nassau County Library Association. The catalog contains 
about 58,700 main entries and some 8000 title entries. Foreign works are 
filed in a separate file, and all fiction and purely reference works are ex- 
cluded. The following 31 libraries are included: Amityville,* Baldwin, 
Bethpage, Cedarhurst, East Rockaway,* Floral Park, Franklin Square, Free- 
port, Glen Cove, Glenwood Landing,* Great Neck, Hempstead, Hicksville, 
Locust Valley, Long Beach, Lynbrook, Malverne, Merrick, Mineola, New 
Hyde Park, Oceanside, Oyster Bay, Port Washington, Rockville Center, Sea 
Cliff, Stewart Manor, Valley Stream, Adelphi College, Hofstra College, and 
Nassau County Law Library. (*These libraries have withdrawn from the 
Association recently.) 

Services: Locates books for interlibrary loan. 

11. Westchester (N.Y.) Library Association. Union Catalog, Room 701, 
County Office Building, White Plains, N.Y. 

In charge: Mrs. Elizabeth C. Seely. 

Hours: daily, 10:00 a.m.-i:oo p.m. 

Scope: Westchester County, N.Y. 

Catalog was organized in February 1939, and consists now of approxi- 
mately 215,000 entries. The following 38 libraries are included: Public 
libraries: Bedford Hills, Briarcliff, Bronxville, Chappaqua, Croton-on-Hud- 
son, Dobbs Ferry, Harrison, Hastings, Irvington, Katonah, Larchmont, 
Mamaroneck, Montrose, Mount Kisco, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, North 
Castle (in Armonk), Ossining, Pleasantville, Port Chester, Rye, Scarsdale, 
Silver Lake, Tarrytown, Tuckahoe, White Plains, Yonkers; Academic librar- 
ies: Briarcliff Junior College, College of New Rochelle, Concordia Collegiate 
Institute, Sarah Lawrence College; Special libraries: Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute, Burroughs Wellcome, Grasslands Medical Society, Westchester County 
Health Department, Westchester County Historical Society, Westchester 
County Supreme Court. 
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Catalog excludes juvenile literature; maintains separate file for peri- 
odicals. 

Services: Locates books for interlibrary loans, arranges for exchange of sur- 
plus and duplicate book stock among libraries, prepares monthly reports 
of books not located, furnishes lists of books on any requested subject. 

12. University OF North Carolina Library. Duke and State Union Cata- 
log, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

In charge: Elizabeth H. Thompson, Head Cataloger. 

Hours: daily, 8:15 a.m.-ii:oo p.m.; Sunday, 2:00-6:00 p.m. 

Scope: North Carolina. 

The catalog was started in 1934 as an exchange with Duke University. 
It now includes over 242,000 entries from: Duke, North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, Wake Forest College, Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina, Guilford College, Bennett College, St. 
Augustine’s College, Johnson C. Smith University, and Charlotte Public 
Library. 

Duke excludes newspapers, Duke theses, and current U.S. entries. An- 
alytics for certain serial sets are exchanged, when desired. State College 
excludes newspapers and U.S. entries. Wake Forest covers only material on 
Baptists; Guilford College, material on the Quakers. The four Negro col- 
leges exclude all but entries for books about the Negro. 

Services: Book location service through reference department and other divi- 
sions of the library; daily messenger service with Duke University for 
book loans; cooperative book selection with Duke; checking of Library 
of Congress Union Catalog weekly search lists. 

References: Branscomb, B. H. and Downs, R. B. “A Plan for Library Co- 
operation,” School and Society, XLII (1935), 64-66; Downs, R. B. and 
Branscomb, B. H. “A Venture in University Library Cooperation,” 
Library Journal, LX (1935), Syy-yg. 

13. Western Reserve University Library. Cleveland Regional Union 
Catalog, Thwing Hall, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In charge: Mildred Sommer, Supervisor. 

Hours: weekdays, 8:30 a.m.-io:oo p.m.; Saturdays, 8:30 a.m.- 5 :oo p.m. 

Scope: Cleveland, university libraries in the state of Ohio, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library. 

The Cleveland Regional Union Catalog was organized in March 1936, 
and, although the original filming of the cards is finished, a WPA project is 
still engaged in the copying and filing of the cards. The catalog includes 42 
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libraries, and the total number of cards is somewhat over 2,000,000. The 
yearly additions are about 70,000 cards. The libraries represented are: Col- 
lege and university libraries: Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 
College, Cleveland School of Art, Fenn College, Hebrew Union College, 
John Carroll University, Miami University, Notre Dame College, Oberlin 
College, Ohio State University, Ohio Wesleyan University, University of 
Cincinnati, University of Michigan, Ursuline College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Xavier University; Public libraries: Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, 
East Cleveland, Garden Center, Hayes Memorial, Lakewood, Nela Park; 
Institutional and special libraries: Benedictine High School, Clements Li- 
brary, Cleveland Board of Education, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Medical 
Library (Allen Memorial), Rowfant Club, The Temple, Western Reserve 
Historical Society. 

Services: Service limited chiefly to the location of books upon request, in 
which both the supervisor and the regular library staff participate. 

References: “Union Catalog of the Libraries of Cleveland and Vicinity,” in 
Western Reserve University, Annual Reports (1935-36), p.127-28 (1936- 
37), p.69-70 (1938-39), p.37, etc.; Wilson, M. F. “Cleveland’s Union 
Catalog,” Library Journal, LXI (1936), 801-02. 

14. Ohio State Library. Ohio Union Catalog, State Office Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

In charge: Paul A. T. Noon, State Librarian; Mary E. Wilson, Supervisor. 
Scope: Ohio. 

The Ohio Union Catalog was organized in October 1937, and embraces 
primarily the public libraries of the state. It now contains about 2,000,000 
cards from the following libraries: Public libraries: Akron, Ashtabula, Ash- 
tabula Harbor, Bexley, Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, 
Columbus, Dayton, East Cleveland, Elyria, Fremont, Grandview, Hamilton, 
Lakewood, Lima, Lorain, Mansfield, Massillon, Maumee, Middletown, New 
Philadelphia, Salem, Sandusky, Springfield, Toledo, Warren, Wooster, 
Xenia, Youngstown; Miscellaneous: Cincinnati Historical and Philosophical 
Society, Cincinnati Museum, Hayes Memorial Library, Lloyd’s Library, 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, Ohio State Library. 

The following six libraries are not included in whole, but only for their 
unusual holdings: Bowling Green, Chillicothe, Cuyahoga Falls, Findlay, 
South Salem, Steubenville. 

The catalog is selective in that it excludes juvenile and adult fiction, 
except fiction and classics of 1700-1800 and foreign fiction and translations. 
The main-entry catalog is augmented by secondary entries, and by special- 
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subject files ‘'pertinent to the particular library photographed,” such as rub- 
ber for Akron, steel for Youngstown, etc. A separate file is maintained of 
cards from the genealogy collection of the Cincinnati Public Library. 
Services: Service consists for the most part of locating material for inter- 
library loans and, because of its somewhat inaccessible location, the cata- 
log is consulted chiefly by mail, by telephone, and through the staff of 
the State Library. 

References: “Ohio Union Catalog,” Wilson Bulletin, XII (1938), 472. 

15. Oregon State College Library. Union Catalog of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

In charge: Anne W. Campbell, Union Cataloger; Lucy M. Lewis, Director 
of Libraries. 

Hours: weekdays, 8:00 a.m.- 5 :oo p.m.; Saturdays, 8:00 a.m:.-i 2 :oo noon. 
Scope: Oregon. 

This union catalog was organized in 1932, to promote closer coopera- 
tion among the six college and university libraries belonging to the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. The total number of cards on November 
1, 1940, was 286,572, and the average number of cards added per year is 
about 5,200. As, however, nearly 4,000 cards are withdrawn each year, the 
net growth of the catalog per year is about 1,200 cards. The libraries repre- 
sented are: University of Oregon, University of Oregon Medical School, 
Oregon State College, Oregon Normal School (Monmouth), Eastern Oregon 
Normzil School (La Grande), Southern Oregon Normal School (Ashland). 
Services: The union catalog is used almost exclusively as a tool to promote 
cooperation and to effect economies in library service within the State 
System. It both locates books and arranges for interlibrary loans, and as 
all orders for books are cleared through a central order department at 
the State College, they are first checked in the Union Catalog to avoid 
unnecessary duplication. 

References: Oregon State System of Higher Education. Biennial Report, 
1933- ; Oregon State College. Annual Catalog, 1933- ; University 

of Oregon. Annual Catalog, 1933- . 

16. Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, 
Fine Arts Building, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In charge: Rudolf Hirsch, Director; Arthur B. Berthold, Associate Director; 
Mrs. Ruth W. Linderoth, Consultant. 

Hours: weekdays, 9:00 A.M.-5:op p.m.; Saturdays, 9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Scope: Philadelphia and vicinity. 
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The Catalogue was organized in 1936^ and up to October 1940, was 
located in the building of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It was 
removed to its present quarters to make the research aids of the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania more readily accessible to the union catalog 
staff. The catalog contains about 3,000,000 cards (exclusive of duplicates) 
and receives about 70,000 additions annually. In all, 153 libraries are in- 
cluded, although at present six of them have been either discontinued or 
their holdings distributed among other local libraries. 

The active libraries are: (1) College, university and professional schools: 
Beaver, Bryn Mawr, Chestnut Hill, College of Pharmacy and Science, Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Curtis Institute of Music, Drexel Institute, Dropsie, 
Girard, Gratz, Hahnemann Medical College, Haverford, Jefferson Mescal 
College, LaSalle, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Pennsylvania Military 
College, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Pennsylvania State College of 
Optometry, Protestant Episcopal Church Divinity School, Rosemont, School 
of Horticulture for Women, St. Joseph’s, State Teachers College, Swarth- 
more. Temple, University of Pennsylvania (including Biddle Law Library, 
Lippincott Library, and 17 departmental libraries), Villanova, Westminster 
Theological Seminary; (2) Public and recreational libraries: Abington Li- 
brary Society Qenkintown), Apprentices’ Free Library, Armstrong Associa- 
tion, Athenaeum, Carpenters’ Company, Friends’ Free Library (German- 
town), German Society of Pennsylvania, Hatboro Union Library Company, 
Library Company of Philadelphia, Loyal Legion of the United States, Mer- 
cantile Library, Newtown Library Company, Philadelphia Free Library, 
Plays and Players Club, Poor Richard Club, Rittenhouse Club, Seamen’s 
Church Institute, Starr Center, University Club, U.S. Naval Home, Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association; (3) Institutional and spe- 
cial libraries: Academy of Natural Sciences, Academy of the New Church 
(Bryn Athyn), American Baptist Historical Society, American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, American Entomological Society, American Philosophical 
Society, American Sunday School Union, American-Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum, Atlantic Refining Co., Automobile Club of Philadelphia, N. W. Ayer 

®The Union Library Catalogue was started purely as a location catalog, but it was soon 
realized that the possibilities for service were considerably beyond that basic function. To investi- 
gate the needs of local libraries and to provide a plan for their satisfaction, a Bibliographical 
Planning Committee was organized in the spring of 1939, with the aid of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. First under the direction of Mr. Paul Vanderbilt, and since 
the fall of 1939 under that of Miss Mary Louise Alexander, the Committee has completed a 
thorough study of the library resources and needs of the Philadelphia metropolitan area. In 
September 1940, a special grant from the Carnegie Corporation enabled the Union Library 
Catalogue and the Bibliographical Planning Committee to join forces for an experimental period 
of sixteen months in a Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library Catalogue. The 
purpose of this joint enterprise is to put in effect the recommendations of the Bibliographical 
Planning Committee. Miss Alexander is director of planning, and Mr. Rudolf Hirsch is direc- 
tor of operations. 
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& Son, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Bar Association of Philadelphia, Bio- 
chemical Research Foundation of the Franklin Institute, Board of Education 
Pedagogical Library, Bureau of Municipal Research, Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, Chester County Historical Society, Civic Club, College of 
Physicians, Curtis Publishing Company, Delaware County Historical So- 
ciety, Dental Cosmos, Electric Storage Battery Company, Engineers’ Club, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Federation of Jewish Charities, Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Franklin Institute, Friends’ Historical Library (Swarth- 
more). Geographical Society of Philadelphia, Graphic Sketch Club, Hirst 
Free Law Library, Historical Society of Frankford, Historical Society of 
Montgomery County, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Jeanes Hospital, Jewish Hospital, Lankenau Hospital, Misericordia 
Hospital, Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Pennsylvania Economic League, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Penn- 
sylvania Hospital (including Institute of Mental Hygiene), Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia County Medical Society, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia General Hospital, Philadelphia Health 
Council and Tuberculosis Committee, Philadelphia Housing Association, 
Philadelphia Insurance Library, Philadelphia Museum of Art (including 
School of Industrial Art), Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, Presby- 
terian Historical Society, Protestant Episcopal Church Diocesan Library, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, Regional Planning Federation, 
F. P. Ristine & Company, Rodin Museum, School of the Bible, Schwenck- 
felder Historical Library, W. B. Stephens Memorial Library, Theosophical 
Society— Hermes Lodge, United Gas Improvement Company, U.S. Alle- 
gheny Forest Experiment Station, U.S. Naval Aircraft Factory, U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service (Upper Darby), Wagner Free Institute of Science, 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, Zoological Society of Philadelphia. 

The Union Library Catalogue maintains, in addition, the following sup- 
plementary files: (i) Subject Bibliographies, containing about 35,000 cards 
arranged according to the Z classification of the Library of Congress; (2) 
Union Catalog of Periodicals in Libraries of Philadelphia and Vicinity not 
Included in the Union List of Serials, about 9,000 cards, and still in process 
of compilation; (3) Special Collections in Philadelphia Libraries, a card 
index describing 2,000 special collections; (4) American Imprints in Phila- 
delphia Libraries, 1639-1876— a duplicate set of cards copied for the Ameri- 
can Imprints Inventory, about 100,000 entries, as yet only partly organized: 
(5) Union List of Material Available on Microfilm— now in process of com- 
pilation and meant to embrace the entire country; (6) Chronological Index 
to American Poetry and Drama to 1800, a file of about 2,000 cards. There is 
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also a small reference collection of subject bibliographies, general reference 
works, and library reports of about 500 volumes. 

Services: Location service by mail, telephone, and personal application; cir- 
cularizing of 14 research libraries and the Library of Congress Union 
Catalog for unlocated material; publishing of a (luarterly Check List 
of Desiderata and a News Letter on general library cooperation. There 
is also some effort to promote cooperative book selection, subject special- 
ization, and to act as a clearing house on all related bibliographical and 
library problems. 

References: Vanderbilt, P. Brief Account of the Principles and Formative 
Period of the Union Library Catalogue in Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
1937; Hopkins, F. M. “Philadelphia Union Catalog,” Publishers' 
Weekly, CXXXVII (1940), 2235; Berthold, A. B. “Editing a Union 
Catalog,” Library Journal, LXIII (1938), 222-23; Bjorkbom, C. “Tva 
samkataloger: The Library of Congress Catalog och the Union Cata- 
logue of Philadelphia,” Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och Biblioteksvasen, 
XXVI, No.i (1939), 28-32; Tauber, M. F. “Other Aspects of Union 
Catalogs,” Library Quarterly, IX (1939), 411-31. 

17. Brown University Library. Union Catalog of Providence Libraries, 
Brown University Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 

In charge: Norman L. Kilpatrick, Head of Catalog Department. 

Hours: daily, except Sunday, 9:00 a.m.-5:oo p.m. 

Scope: Rhode Island (although at present covering mainly Providence 
libraries). 

Catalog was organized in 1935, and now consists of about 1, 125,000 main 
entries. The following libraries are included: Brown University, Elmwood 
Public Library, John Carter Brown, Masonic Library, Newport Historical 
Society, Providence Athenaeum, Providence College, Providence Engineer- 
ing Society, Providence Public Library, Rhode Island College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences, Rhode Island Historical Society, Rhode Island Medi- 
cal Society, Rhode Island School of Design, Rhode Island Law Library, 
Rhode Island State Library, Shepley Library (now incorporated with Rhode 
Island Historical Society) . Included also are cards from the Library of Con- 
gress (Brown University is a depository), Folger, Harvard, Michigan, Vatican, 
and Wesleyan University. 

Catalog excludes juvenile books, and fiction published after 1876. When 
finished, the union catalog is to include all the important libraries of the 
state. Library of Congress cards are used as basic file. 

Services: Answers questions by mail, telephone, and upon personal applica- 
tion. Items not found in the Library of Congress depository catalog are 
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reported to the Union Catalog at Washington. 

1 8. Vanderbilt University. Union Catalog of Libraries in Nashville, Joint 
University Libraries, Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

In charge: A. F. Kuhlman, Director; Irene M. Doyle, Head of Catalog De- 
partment. 

Hours: daily, 8:oo a.m.-io:oo p.m.; Sunday, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 

Scope: Nashville area (may be extended). 

The catalog was started in the summer of 1936. At present it contains 
approximately 226,000 entries. The following libraries are included: Van- 
derbilt University (including general and departmental libraries. School of 
Religion, School of Religion Circulating Library, School of Medicine), 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville Public Library, Scarritt 
College, Tennessee State Library, Fisk University, Meharry Medical College. 

The catalog contains all cataloged material in the libraries represented. 
All entries for separates are in single author alphabet. Serial entries are kept 
in separate alphabet. 

Services: Answers inquiries by telephone, mail, and upon personal applica- 
tion; maintains photographic service; expects to prepare a special union 
list of serials in Nashville libraries; promotes cooperative purchasing 
and interlibrary lending. 

References: Joint University Libraries. Annual Report of the Librarian, 
1936- ; Kuhlman, A. F. “The Union Catalog of Libraries of Nash- 
ville,” in Southeastern Library Association, Papers and Proceedings 
p-31-32- 

19. Vermont Free Public Library Commission. Vermont State-Wide 
Union Library Catalog, Vermont Free Public Library Commission, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

In charge: Eleanor Wells, Assistant Secretary. 

Hours: daily, 8:00 a.m.-i2:oo noon, 1:00-4:00 p.m.; Saturday, 8:00 a.m.- 
12:00 noon. 

Scope: Vermont. 

The union catalog was organized in March 1939, and aims to include 
every library in the state which has a catalog or a shelf list. 

The following libraries are represented: (1) Public and recreational 
libraries: Albany, Alburg, Arlington, Barnard, Barnet, Barre, Barton, Ben- 
nington, Benson, Bethel, Bradford, Brandon, Brattleboro, Brighton Island, 
Bristol, Burlington, Castleton, Chelsea, Chester, Chittenden, Clarendon, Col- 
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Chester, Concord, Craftsbury Common, Danby, Danville, Derby, Dorset, East 
Burke, East Corinth, East Craftsbury, Essex Center, Fair Haven, Glover, 
Greensboro, Hardwick, Hartford, Hyde Park, Irasburg, Isle La Motte, Ja- 
maica, Jericho, Johnson, Ludlow, Lunenburg, Lyndon Center, Lyndonville, 
Manchester, Mendon, Middlebury, Middletown Springs, Montpelier, Morris- 
ville. New Haven, Newbury, Newfane, Newport, North Bennington, North 
Hero, North Thetford, Northfield, Orwell, Pawlet, Peacham, Pittsford, Plain- 
field, Pomfret, Proctor, Putney, Randolph, Reading, Readsboro, Richford, 
Rochester, Rockingham, Rutland, St. Albans, St. Johnsbury, Sharon, Shel- 
burne, Shoreham, Springfield, Stockbridge, Stowe, Swanton, Thetford, Tun- 
bridge, Underhill, Vergennes, Vernon, Waitsfield, Wallingford, Wardsboro, 
Washington, Waterbury, Waterford, Weathersfield, Wells, West Burke, West 
Dummerston, West Hartford, West Rutland, West Westminster, West 
Windsor, Westfield, Westminster, Weston, Williamstown, Wilmington, 
Windsor, Woodstock; (2) Academic and institutional libraries: Bennington 
College, Goddard College, Green Mountain Junior College, Middlebury 
College, National Life Insurance Co. (Montpelier), Norwich University, Old 
Academy (Bennington), Quechee Association (Hartford), St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Saxton’s River Academy (Rockingham), South Ryegate Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, State Normal School (Castleton, Johnson, and Lyndon Cen- 
ter), University of Vermont (including Wilbur Library), Vermont Church 
Council (Burlington), Vermont Historical Society, Wilder Club (Hartford). 

Services: Limited at the present stage to the location of books and periodicals 
by mail, telephone, and upon personal application. 

References: “Union Catalog for Vermont,” Bulletin of the Vermont Free 
Public Library Commission and State Library, XXXIV (1938), 46-47. 

20. Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, University of Washington 
Library, Seattle, Washington. 

In charge: Charles W. Smith, Director. 

Scope: Pacific Northwest (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, British 
Columbia). 

The Bibliographic Center is sponsored by the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association. Work on the union catalog began in the summer of 1940. As 
yet only a few libraries have been copied, but the original plan provides for 
the inclusion of the following 27 libraries (about 2,424,700 cards): British 
Columbior-PxovmcaX Library (Victoria), University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver and Victoria Public Libraries; Idaho— Public Library, Uni- 
versity of Idaho (including Southern Branch); Montana— Montana Historical 
Society, Montana School of Mines, Montana State College, University of 
Montana; Oregon— Library Association of Portland, Oregon Historical So- 
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ciety, - Oregon State College, Oregon State Library, Reed College, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Willamette University; Washington— QoMe^t of Puget 
Sound, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, and Walla Walla Public Libraries, Wzish- 
ington State College, Washington State Library, University of Washington, 
Whitman College. 

Plans provide for the inclusion of all cataloged materials. 

Services: Not yet organized. 

References: MacDonald, M. R. “Notes on the Proposed Union Catalog,” 
PNLA Quarterly, III (1939), 145-47; Smith, Charles W. “P.N.L.A. 
Receives $35,000 Grant,” PNLA Quarterly, IV (1940), 85. 

III. Subject Union Catalogs: National 

21. Army Medical Library. Union Catalog of Medical Portraits, Army 
Medical Library, 7th Street and Independence Ave., S.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In charge: Colonel Harold W. Jones, Librarian. 

Subject: Medical portraits and illustrations. 

Scope: The catalog was organized in 1939, and at present consists of approxi- 
mately 75,000 cards (100,000 references) from four medical libraries. 
The entries are for portraits of men and women of note in medical and 
related fields. Also caricatures, illustrations of hospitals and other medi- 
cal buildings, entries for portraits in books in the Army Medical Library, 
and about 56,000 references on microfilm from the New York Academy 
of Medicine, now in process of being transferred to cards. The libraries 
included are; Army Medical Library, John Crerar, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York Academy of Medicine. 

Services: Used chiefly for illustrations and by lecturers. Copies located and 
supplied in photostat and photograph form both in actual size and 
enlarged. 

22. Howard University Library. Union Catalog of Titles By and About 
the Negro, Moorland Foundation, Howard University Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In charge: Mrs. Dorothy B. Porter, Supervisor, Moorland Foundation. 
Subject: The Negro. 

Scope: The catalog was started in 1938 with the assistance of a WPA project, 
and the plans included the gathering of entries from several libraries 
for (a) books by Negro authors, (b) books about the Negro, (c) books not 
on the Negro but with references to the Negro, and (d) books which have 
general background value, such as those on the Civil War, Africa, Haiti, 
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Brazil, etc. There are now 22,766 main-entry cards, and new references 
are regularly purchased from the Library of Congress. Approximately 
700 cards were added in 1940-41. The following libraries are repre- 
sented with pertinent material: Library of Congress, Drew University, 
Fisk University, Hampton Institute, St. Augustine’s College (North 
Carolina), Prairie View State Normal School (Texas), Brookline, Cleve- 
land, and Houston Public Libraries, and the private library of Henry 
P. Slaughter of Washington, D.C. 

Approximately 3,555 duplicate cards are being held for a contemplated 

subject union catalog. 

Services: Used chiefly by students and faculty of Howard University for loca- 
tions and bibliographical information. 

23. Library of Congress. Union Catalog of Census and Population Mate- 
rials, Census Library Project, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

In charge: J. H. Shera, Supervisor. 

Subject: Census, population and demographic materials. 

Scope: This union catalog, begun in 1939, aims to give adequate coverage 
to the census, population and demographic materials of all countries of 
the world, as found in some of the more important libraries specializing 
in these subjects in the United States. It is still in process of compila- 
tion, but about 10,000 cards have been received from: Library of Con- 
gress, New York Public Library, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, and the Scripps Foundation for Popu- 
lation Research. The file is to be arranged both by author and by subject. 

Services: Chiefly intended for current location service, but will be used also 
for the preparation of check lists, etc. Two such lists are reported to be 
now in preparation: (1) Censuses of Latin American Countries; (2) 
Definitive Bibliography of U.S. Census Publications. 

24. Bureau of Railway Economics. Union Catalog of Railway Economics, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Transportation Building, Washington, 

D.C. 

In charge: Richard H. Johnston, Librarian. 

Subject: Railroad literature. 

Scope: The catalog is the outgrowth and continuation of a bibliography 
compiled by the Bureau and published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1912. It is entitled Railway Economics, a Collective Catalogue 
of Books in Fourteen American Libraries. The libraries included are: 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Library of Congress, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, John Crerar, New York Public Library, Engineer- 
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ing Societies Library, and the following universities: Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Stanford (Hopkins Rail- 
way Library), Wisconsin, and Yale. These same libraries continue to 
send cards from time to time. 

The union catalog consists of three separate files: ( i ) author file of about 

45,000 cards; (2) subject file of about 55,000 cards; and (3) annual reports 

of the various railroad companies of about 1500 cards. 

Services: Clearing house for information on railroads and railroad adminis- 
tration and problems. A fairly well-defined cooperative purchasing 
agreement exists whereby the Bureau itself concentrates on the eco- 
nomic material, the Library of Congress on the technical, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on legal material pertaining to railroads. 

25. University of Chicago. Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 1 155 
East Fifty-Eighth Street, Chicago, 111. 

In charge: Johanne Vindenas, Librarian. 

Subject: Orientalia, especially Egyptology and Assyriology. 

Scope: Strictly speaking, there is no special union catalog at the Oriental 
Institute apart from the catalog of the library itself. It is the practice 
of the staff, however, to insert cards for works of special interest to the 
Institute in its official catalog from a number of libraries, bibliographies 
and catalogs. In this manner a union catalog has been built up for 
several years, but without any records being kept as to the locations 
added. The libraries from which cards are most frequently added are: 
Library of Congress, John Crerar, Field Museum, Newberry, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Peabody Museum (at Harvard), Princeton, and Yale. 

Services: Both subject and location service. 

26. St. Benedict’s College. Union Catalog of Catholic Materials, Abbey 
Library, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 

In charge: Rev. Colman J. Farrell, Head Cataloger. 

Subject: The Catholic Church. 

Scope: The catalog was established in 1933, primarily as an aid in the identi- 
fication and cataloging of early and difficult works by and about the 
Catholic Church. According to a statement received in August 1941, 
it now contains about 60,000 cards from the following libraries: Vatican 
(complete), British Museum Additions (1930 to date, mounted on cards). 
Library of Congress (cards pertaining to the Catholic Church), Catholic 
University of America (all cards issued by the Catholic cooperative cata- 
loging service). 

A separate file is maintained for cards from Mt. Saint Scholastica Col- 
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lege, Atchison (1939 to date), and St. Benedict’s College (main entries and 
analytics for all cataloged material). 

27. American Scandinavian Foundation. Scandinavian Union Catalog, 
American Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East Sixty-Fourth St., New 
York, N.Y. 

In charge: J. B. C. Watkins, Assistant Secretary. 

Subject: Scandinavica, works by Scandinavians and about Scandinavian 
countries and subjects. 

Scope: The catalog was organized in 1921, and for many years was located 
at Harvard University Library. It includes books and periodicals in the 
Scandinavian languages and in translation held by various libraries in 
the United States. The following libraries are represented: Library of 
Congress, Harvard, Lutheran College (Decorah, Iowa); partially repre- 
sented are: Art Institute of Chicago, Augustana College (Rock Island, 
111.), Chicago Public Library, Cornell, John Crerar, Universities of 
Minnesota, Texas, and Vermont, and Yale. 

The cards for books and other material, consisting of about 65,000 cards 
are arranged in three files: Author file. Continuations file, and Title entries 
(includes Sagas, Periodicals, and Government and Society publications). 
Special effort has been made to secure records of Scandinavian periodical 
holdings. The following libraries have contributed their records (some in- 
completely): College and university libraries: Army War College, Brown, 
Bryn Mawr, Colorado College (Colorado Springs), Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Gustavus Adolphus College (Minnesota), Harvard, Haverford, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa State College, Iowa State University, Johns Hopkins, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, North- 
western, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Toronto, Tufts, Washington (Seattle), 
Yale; Public libraries: Boston, Brockton, Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Hartford, Madison, Minneapolis, New York, Newark, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, St. Paul, Seattle; Miscellaneous: libraries of 12 government depart- 
ments in Washington, Library of Congress, Essex Institute, Franklin Insti- 
tute, Indiana State Library, John Crerar, Newberry, Wagner Free Institute 
of Science. 

Services: Serves as a clearing house on all matters pertaining to Scandi- 
navian literature. 

References: “Scan dinav ian Union Catalogue,” American Scandinavian 
Review, XXV (1937), 81-82. 

IV. Subject Union Catalogs: Regional and Local 

28. Connecticut State Library. American Imprints in Connecticut Li- 
braries,, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Conn. 
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In charge: James Brewster, State Librarian; Ruth B. McLean, Head Cata- 
loger. 

Subject: American imprints to 1 876. 

Scope: This catalog is a direct outgrowth o£ the activities of the American 
Imprints Inventory which began to copy the cards for early American 
imprints in 1938. A duplicate set of about 100,000 cards and slips was 
turned over to the State Library early in 1941, and a special WPA proj- 
ect is still under way copying and adding new titles. The following 
libraries are represented: Public libraries: Bridgeport, East Haddam, 
Meriden, New Britain, New Haven, New London, Norwich (Otis 
Library), Southport, Winsted; Colleges and universities: Connecticut 
College, Hartford Seminary, Trinity College, Wesleyan University, 
Yale (including Divinity and Law Schools); Miscellaneous: Connecticut 
State Library, Middlesex County Historical Society, New London 
County Historical Society, Norwich Free Academy, Watkinson Refer- 
ence Library. 

89. E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Company. Technical Library, Du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 

In charge: Mrs. Marie S. Goff, Librarian. 

Subject: Periodicals. 

Scope: This is a union catalog of the periodical holdings of all major librar- 
ies in Wilmington. Included are the following libraries: Atlas Powder 
Co., Delaware Academy of Medicine, Hercules Powder Co., University 
of Delaware (Newark), Wilmington Institute Free Library, all the 
libraries of the Du Pont Company, and a few others. 

30. Rollins College Library. Union Catalog of Floridiana, Rollins Col- 
lege Library, Winter Park, Florida. 

In charge: Della F. Northey, Cataloger; Dr. A. J. Hanna, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, 

Subject: Floridiana. 

Scope: Florida (during part of the Spanish period, this designation included 
roughly the territory extending from the Chesapeake Bay to the Rio 
Grande). 

Dr. A. J. Hanna, Chairman of the Advisory Committee, describes the 
union catalog as follows: “It is the purpose of the catalog to be a compre- 
hensive index or guide to materials relating to Florida. It possesses two 
major plans: (1) to list existing records relating to Florida, (8) to indicate 
where a copy or copies may be consulted. The word ‘Floridiana’ as used in 
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this connection, includes all records published and unpublished, treating of 
the geographic division recognized at any time as Florida, including (i) 
printed books, pamphlets, reports, public records and documents, (2) news- 
papers and other periodicals published within the state and newspaper and 
other articles about Florida published elsewhere, (3) manuscripts, diaries, 
letters, (4) maps and charts, (5) pictures, photographs and other likenesses, 
motion picture film and microfilms, (6) relics, memorabilia and other 
rariora.” 

This is, unlike other union catalogs, a dictionary catalog and it was 
organized in March 1937. At present it consists of 3,362 main-entry cards, 
but the total number of cards in the dictionary catalog is 14,500. Cards are 
received from a large number of libraries, but the following have contributed 
most; (1) Florida libraries: Jacksonville and Orlando Public Libraries, Rol- 
lins College, Florida State College for Women, Florida Historical Society; 
(2) Libraries outside the state: Universities: Brown, California, Catholic, 
Columbia, Georgetown, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, South Carolina, Texas, Yale; State libraries: Mississippi, New 
York, Rhode Island, Wisconsin State Law; Historical societies: New York, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina; Miscellaneous: Academy of Natural Sciences 
(Philadelphia), American Antiquarian Society, American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Essex Institute, Hispanic Society, Huntington Library, John Carter 
Brown, New York Public Library, Pan-American Union, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

There are definitive listings for: (1) Irving Bacheller, (2) Prince Achille 
Murat, (3) Florida fiction, (4) Constance Fenimore Woolson, (5) Rex Beach, 
(6) Florida archaeology, (7) Andrew Turnbull, (8) Jonathan Dickinson, 
(9) John and William Bartram. 

Services: Acts as clearing house on all material pertaining to Florida. 
References: Hanna, A. J. “Union Catalog of Floridiana,” Proceedings of 
the Inter-American Library and Bibliographical Association, II (1939), 
p.67-74; Hasbrouck, A. “Union Catalog of Floridiana," A.L.A. Bulletin, 
XXXII (1938), 65. 

31. Institute of Medicine of Chicago. Union Card Catalog of Medical 
Literature in Chicago, John Crerar Library, 86 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago, 111. 

In charge: Medical Reference Librarian. 

Subject: Medical literature. 

Scope: Chicago. 

The catalog was organized in 1932 under the general supervision of the 
Institute of Medicine of Chicago and placed in the John Crerar Library for 
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service. It now contains about 125,000 cards from the following libraries: 
John Crerar; Universities and medical schools: Chicago, Illinois, North- 
western, Rush Medical College, Loyola College. Only the medical libraries 
of these institutions are represented. 

Services: General reference on medical subjects. 

References: Kampmeier, O. F. “Union Catalogue of Medical Literature in 
Chicago Now Open for Reference,” Medical Library Association Bulle- 
tin, XXIV (1936), 169-71. 

32. University of Chicago. Union Catalog of Art Books in Chicago, Art 
Department Library, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111 . 

In charge: Ruth Schoneman, Editor. 

Subject: Fine arts. 

Scope: The union catalog was started with aid of a WPA grant in August 
1939, and is still in process of compilation. The following libraries are 
being included: Chicago Art Institute (Burnham and Ryerson Librar- 
ies), Chicago Public Library, Newberry, University of Chicago. “It is 
hoped that John Crerar, Field Museum of Natural History and Chicago 
Historical Society libraries will be included.” 

The catalog excludes: periodicals, photography, motion pictures, music, 
drama, the dance, book arts (typography), guide books (Baedeker, Murray, 
etc.), and Japanese illustrated books “since the largest and finest collection 
of this [latter] material is in the Art Institute of Chicago, and the best exam- 
ples of this collection are fully described in the bibliography by Kenji Toda.” 

33. College OF Jewish Studies. Union Catalog of Jewish Literature in the 
Chicago Metropolitan Area, College of Jewish Studies, Chicago, Illinois. 

In charge: Dr. Fritz Bamberger, Board of Jewish Studies, 220 South State 
Street, Chicago, 111 . 

Subject: Jewish literature. 

Scope: Chicago. 

This is an author or main-entry catalog and is to be supplemented by 
a subject catalog. The catalog was started in 1940 with the aid of a WPA 
grant and is still in process of compilation. It excludes (a) literature based 
on the Bible dealing with problems of Christian theology, and (b) transla- 
tions of the Bible designated for purely Christian purposes. Approximately 
25,000 cards have been copied and the following libraries are included: 
College of Jewish Studies, Emil G. Hirsch Reference Library, Hebrew The- 
ological College, Jewish People’s Institute, John Crerar, University of Chi- 
cago, Newberry, Chicago Public . Library, Garrett Biblical Institute (North- 
western University). 
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Services: Not yet in use, but intended to serve as a basis for the cooperative 
purchase of Jewish materials. 

34. Chicago Law Institute. Union Catalog of Law Books in the Chicago 
Area, Room 1025, County Building, 118 North Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

In charge: Charles A. McNabb, Cataloger. 

Subject: Law material. 

Scope: Chicago and vicinity. 

The catalog was organired in 1938 with the assistance of a WPA grant 
and is still in process of compilation. It consists of an author and a subject 
file (under subject headings) and contains about 60,000 cards in each file. 
The following law libraries are included: Chicago Law Institute, Chicago 
Bar Association, Northwestern University, University of Chicago. 

Services: Law reference work. 

References: King, W. L. “Chicago Union Catalogue of Law Books,” Chi- 
cago Bar Record, XXI (1940), 303-04. 

35. Good Shepherd Community Center. Union Catalog of Printed Ma 
terial on the Negro, Good Shepherd Community Center, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

In charge: Mrs. Elizabeth Wimp, Unit Supervisor (Address: 1400 West 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, 111 .). 

Subject: The Negro. 

Scope: Chicago. 

Catalog includes material on all phases of Negro life and achievements 
in the following libraries: Chicago Public Library (including George Cleve- 
land Hall), John Crerar, Newberry, University of Chicago. Approximately 
40,000 main-entry cards have been gathered, and about 100,000 more cards 
have been filed in title and subject files. 

36. University of Kentucky. Union Catalog of Americana, University 
of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky. 

In charge: Margaret I. King, Librarian. 

Subject: American history. 

Scope: Kentucky. 

The catalog was organized in 1929 as an aid in research on American 
history, especially as regards the state of Kentucky. There are now 2,258 
cards in the catalog, derived from the following libraries: Centre College 
(Danville), Kentucky State Historical Library, Kentucky State Library, Ken- 
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tucky Wesleyan College, Lexington Public Library, Transylvania College, 
University of Kentucky. The emphasis is on older newspapers and peri- 
odicals. 

3'7. Enoch Pratt Free Library. Union Art Catalog, Department of Fine 
Arts, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

In charge: Gretta Smith, Librarian. 

Subject: Fine arts. 

Scope: Baltimore. 

The catalog was organized about 1937 by filing within the dictionary 
catalog of the Department of Fine Arts cards for works not in that library. 
From 1937 to 1940, approximately 1,200 main-entry cards of this type have 
been added from the following libraries: Johns Hopkins University, Mu- 
seum of Art (including Lucas Collection), Goucher College, Maryland Insti- 
tute, Walters’ Art Gallery, Peabody Institute, Maryland Institute Atelier 
Collection, Friends of Art Collection (Municipal Art Society). A set of 
main-entry cards for art books is also filed in the public catalog of the library. 
There is a separate file for sheet music. 

Services: Location service by mail, telephone, and upon personal consulta- 
tion; mechanism for promoting cooperative purchasing, especially in 
regard to expensive sets and reference works of which one set appears 
to be sufficient for the city. 

38. Boston Medical Library. Union List of Medical Literature, Boston 
Medical Library, 8 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

In charge: Dr. James F. Ballard, Director. 

Subject: Medical literature. 

Scope: Massachusetts. 

This union catalog, aiming to embrace all the medical literature found 
in the more important libraries in the state, was started in 1939. When fin- 
ished, it may have approximately 500,000 entries, but at present only about 
35,000 entries have been filed. The libraries already copied are: Adams 
Nervine Library (Jamaica Plain), Bedford Veterans Hospital, Beth Israel 
Hospital (Boston), Boston City Hospital, Boston State Hospital, Boston 
University Medical Library, Cambridge City Hospital, Chelsea Memorial 
Hospital, Faulkner Hospital (Jamaica Plain), Fernald School for Feeble 
Minded (Waltham), Forsyth Dental School (Boston), Free Hospital for 
Women (Brookline), General Food and Bird’s Eye Library (Boston), Glen- 
side Sanatorium (Boston), Harvard University (Arnold Arboretum, Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Converse Library, Dental School, Farlow Library, Law 
School, Medical School, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Peabody Mu- 
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seum). House of the Good Samaritan (Boston), Jewish Memorial Library 
(Boston), Long Island Hospital (Boston), McLean Medical Library (Bel- 
mont), Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, Medical Examiner (Boston), Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, Massachusetts General Hospital, Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Massachusetts School of Osteopathy, Medford City Library, Metro- 
politan State Hospital (Waltham), Middlesex County Sanitarium (Waltham), 
New England Deaconess Hospital, New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, New England Museum of Natural History, Newton Hospital, 
Pratt Diagnostic Library, Quincy City Hospital, Radcliffe College, Ring 
Sanitarium (Arlington), Social Law Library, Somerville City Library, 
Symmes Arlington Hospital (Arlington), Tufts College (Barnum Museum, 
Chemical Laboratory, Medical and Dental Library), United Drug Company 
(Boston), U.S. Marine Hospital (Boston), U.S. Naval Hospital (Boston), 
Waltham Hospital. 

The libraries in process of being copied are: Boston Medical Library, 
Boston Public Library, Cambridge City Library, Harvard University (Rob- 
bins Philosophical Library, Widener Library), Lawrence Memorial Hos- 
pital (Medford), Massachusetts General Hospital Psychiatric Department, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mental Hygiene Library (Boston), 
Simmons College (including Social Service Library); and the following seven 
libraries may be included later: Boston College, Malden Hospital, Massa- 
chusetts State Library, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (Brighton), Tewkesbury State 
Hospital, Waltham Baby Hospital, Wellesley College. 

Services: Not yet developed. 

References: “Union Shelf List of Medical Literature,” Wilson Bulletin, 
XIII (1939), 403. 

39. Detroit Public Library. Union List of Serials for Metropolitan De- 
troit, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Subject: Periodicals. 

Scope: City of Detroit. 

The purpose of this catalog is, first, to prepare copy for a proposed 
published union list of serials in Detroit and, secondly, to maintain an 
up-to-date card file of this information and any changes and additions as 
they may occur. The catalog was started in 1940 with aid from the WPA 
and is still in process of compilation. Approximately 30,000 cards have been 
copied from the following libraries: Children’s Fund, Chrysler Corporation, 
Cranbrook Institute, Detroit Bar, Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit 
Board of Education, Detroit Bureau of Government Research, Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit 
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News, Detroit Public Library (Burton Historical Collection, Downtown 
Library, Medical Science Library), Difco Laboratory, Dow Chemical Co., 
Duns-Scotus College, Ford Motor Co., Frederick Steams Co., General Mo- 
tors, Grace Hospital, Grosse Pointe Public Library, Harper Hospital, Ham- 
tramck Public Library, Lawrence Institute, McGregor Public Library, 
Marygrove College, Merrill-Palmer Co., National Bank of Detroit, Parke 
Davis and Co., University of Detroit (including School of Dentistry and 
School of Law), Walsh Institute, Wayne University. 

40. New Hampshire State Library. Union List of Books in Foreign Lan- 
guages, New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

In charge: State Librarian. 

Subject: Works in foreign languages. 

Scope: New Hampshire. 

This catalog was started in 1933, and attempts to list all works in for- 
eign languages in the public libraries of the state. A list of these libraries 
will be found under N0.8, in Part II of this Directory. There are approxi- 
mately 12,000 cards in this file, arranged first by language and then alpha- 
betically by name of author. 

Services: Chiefly “to enable local libraries easily to borrow books in foreign 
language for readers who have ‘read out’ local collections.” 

41. New Hampshire State Library. Union List of Music Available for 
Borrowing, New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

In charge: State Librarian. 

Subject: Sheet music. 

Scope: New Hampshire. 

The catalog consists of fully cataloged items of music available in vari- 
ous libraries, public and private, which may be borrowed under the auspices 
of the State Library. “Trashy or ephemeral music” is excluded. The total 
number of sources, libraries and individuals, is 166. Among these, the fol- 
lowing libraries are included: New Hampshire State Library, Colby Junior 
College, and the public libraries of Keene, Franklin, Claremont, Dover, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord. There are approximately 64,100 cards 
arranged in a dictionary catalog by composer, title, and kind or type of 
music. The compilation of the catalog was begun in November 1935, with 
the assistance of the WPA. 

Services: Locates music for borrowing. 

References: Whittier, Ruth E. “A Share-the-Music Program,” Music Clubs 
Magazine, XV (March- April 1936), N0.4; Whittier, Ruth E. “Sharing 
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Music in New Hampshire,” Music Clubs Magazine, XVIII (September- 
October 1938), No.i. 

42. Montclair Free Public Library. Union Catalog of Magazines, Free 
Public Library, Montclair, N.J. 

In charge: Margery C. Quigley, Librarian. 

Subject: Magazines. 

Scope: Montclair. 

The Free Public Library maintains a union catalog of magazines avail- 
able in Montclair libraries. Complete holdings are indicated for magazines 
in the following libraries; Bellevue Avenue Branch, Bradford School, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, Edgemont School, George Inness School, George 
Washington School, George Washington School Branch, Glenfield School, 
Grove Street Branch, Grove Street School, Hillside School, Montclair Art 
Museum, Montclair Bureau of Streets, Montclair Engineering Department, 
Montclair Free Public Library, Montclair Law Department, Montclair Park 
Department, Montclair State Teachers College and High School, Mont- 
clair Town Planning Board, Mt. Hebron School, Mountainside Hospital, 
Nishuane Branch, Northeast School, Rand School, Senior High School, 
Spaulding School, Watchung Branch, Watchung School. 

There are no data on the number of entries in the catalog. 

Services: Complete location service by mail, telephone, and upon personal 
application. 

43. Music Library (New York Public Library). Dance Index, Music Li- 
brary of the New York Public Library, 121 East 58th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

In charge: Dorothy Lawton, Librarian. 

Subject: The dance. 

Scope: New York City. 

This index was started in 1934, and is now in its final form. It is “an 
annotated index, in bibliographical form, of dance references, composed of 
source material extracted from various works on anthropology, ethnology, 
comparative religion, travel, and the arts, contained in institutional libraries 
of Greater New York.” Although books on the dance were investigated, “the 
main and unique purpose was to gather references from other than dance 
books.” The index contains 2,325 main-entry cards. In addition, a Source 
File includes serial cards listing the serials searched. This forms the basis 
for approximately 75,000 annotated subject cards, index cards, cross refer- 
ences, etc. The libraries included are: American Geographical Society, 
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American Museum of Natural History, Columbia University, Cooper Union 
Museum, General Theological Seminary, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Missionary Research Library, Union Theological Seminary, New York Pub- 
lic Library (Reference Division, Music Library, 58th Street and 135th Street 
Branches). 

Services: Not open to the public, but may be consulted through the library 
staff. The index has been used by scholars and writers for bibliogra- 
phical purposes on specific phases of the dance. 

44. Columbia University. Avery Library. Union Catalog of Art Books, 
Avery Library, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

In charge: Talbot Hamlin, Librarian. 

Subject: Fine arts. 

Scope: New York City. 

This union catalog was started about 1934 by the simple method of 
cutting up and pasting on cards entries from current accessions lists of vari- 
ous art libraries. It was and still is largely a union catalog of New York City 
libraries, but a few outside art libraries have also been included recendy, 
so that it is now becoming in a sense almost national in scope. Since the 
catalc^ is based on accessions lists, it does not cover material in the libraries 
before 1934. It now consists of approximately 20,000 cards from the follow- 
ing libraries: Avery Library (Columbia), New York Public Library Art 
Department, Pierpont Morgan, Frick Museum, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Cooper Union, Museum of Modern Art, New York University Archi- 
tectural Library, Brooklyn Museum of Art, Pratt Institute, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Art Institute of Chicago. 

Services: Complete reference service on art subjects. 

45. Oklahoma Library Commission. Union Catalog of Books about Okla- 
homa, State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

In charge: Mrs. J. R. Dale, Secretary of the Commission. 

Subject: Oklahomiana. 

Scope: Oklahoma. 

Catalog was organized in 1933, and includes records of about 12,000 
books. All public, college and private collections in Oklahoma are included. 
They are: Public libraries: Altus, Alva, Anadarko, Ardmore, Bamsdall, 
Bartlesville, Blackwell, Bristow, Broken Arrow, Cherokee, Chickasha, Clare- 
more, Clinton, Collinsville, Cordell, Cushing, Drumright, Duncan, Durant, ' 
El Reno, Elk City, Enid, Erick, Fairfax, Fairview, Frederick, Guthrie, Guy- 
mon, Heavener, Henryetta, Hobart, Holdenville, Hominy, Hooker, Hugo, 
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Kingfisher, Lawton, Leedy, McAlester, Madill, Mangum, Miami, Morris, 
Muskogee, Newkirk, Norman, Nowata, Okeijiah, Oklahoma City, Okmulgee, 
Pauls Valley, Pawhuska, Perry, Ponca City, Poteau, Ringling, Sand Springs, 
Sapulpa, Sayre, Seminole, Shawnee, Stillwater, Tahlequah, Tonkawa, Tulsa, 
Vinita, Wagoner, Walters, Watonga, Wewoka, Wilson, Woodward, Yale; 
College and university libraries: Bacone College, Bethany-Peniel College, 
Cameron State Agricultural College, Catholic College of Oklahoma for 
Women, Central State Teachers College, Connors School af Agriculture, East 
Central State Teachers College, Eastern Oklahoma College, Murray State 
School of Agriculture, Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College, Northeast- 
ern State Teachers College, Northwestern State Teachers College, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Oklahoma Baptist University, Oklahoma City University, 
Oklahoma College for Women, Oklahoma Presbyterian College, Panhandle 
A. & M. College, Phillips University, St. Gregory’s College, Southeastern 
State Teachers College, Southwestern State Teachers College, University of 
Oklahoma (including the Phillips Collection), University of Tulsa (includ- 
ing the Alice Robertson Collection), University Preparatory School and 
Junior College; Private collections: three private libraries; Special libraries: 
Oklahoma Library Commission, Oklahoma Historical Society, U.S. Field 
Artillery School at Fort Sill. 

Catalog includes all cataloged material about Oklahoma in the librar- 
ies represented until April 1934- Additions since then have been sporadic. 
Services: Answers inquiries by mail, telephone, and upon personal appli- 
cation. 

References: Oklahoma Library Commission. “Serving a Reading Public 
and How It Is Done,” Biennial Report, 1934-36 (Oklahoma: Okla- 
homa Library Commission, 1937). 

46. University of Tulsa Library. Tulsa Union Art Catalog, University 
of Tulsa Library, Tulsa, Okla. 

In charge: Miss Leta Sowder, Librarian; Mrs. Hugo Brown, Cataloger. 
Subject: Fine arts. 

Scope: Tulsa. 

The union catalog was started with aid of the WPA in 1938 and at 
present contains approximately 3,850 main-entry cards from the following 
four libraries: University of Tulsa, Tulsa Public Library, Philbrook Art 
Museum, and Tulsa Teachers’ Library. 

Services: Clearing house on art works. 

47. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Art Union Catalog, Library of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Benjamin Franklin Parkway & 25th Street, 
Philadelnhia. Pa. 
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In charge: Paul Vanderbilt, Librarian. 

Subject: Fine arts. 

Scope: Philadelphia and vicinity. 

This union catalog was started in 1933 and the compilation went on to 
the end of 1937. It is unique in that the intention was not to record main 
entries, but rather to add entries under subject headings to the library’s sub- 
ject catalog. Approximately 60,000 slips were copied, but after elimination 
of already available works in the Museum library, only about 20,000 cards 
were added to the subject catalog. The libraries represented were: Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art (Wilstach Collection, John G. Johnson Collection, 
Rodin Museum, and School of Industrial Art), Philadelphia Free Library, 
Yarnall Library (St. Clement’s Church), Divinity School (Protestant Epis- 
copal Church), Dropsie College, Franklin Institute, Bryn Mawr College, 
German Society of Pennsylvania, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (including Fine Arts Library and University Museum), 
Library Company of Philadelphia, Mercantile Library, Drexel Institute. 

Since 1939, Mr. Vanderbilt has been gradually replacing these cards by 
loose-leaf subject bibliographies on various specific art subjects. These bib- 
liographies are checked for locations at the Union Library Catalogue and, 
consequently, the original card file is gradually becoming obsolete. 

Services: The Library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art is in fact a bib- 
liographical center on art subjects, not only in regard to the resources 
of the city, but also to a large extent of all art bibliography. It must be 
stated, however, that the high degree of bibliographical excellence in 
service is due more to the librarian than to the facilities of the library 
itself. 

48. Charleston College Library. Union Catalog of Periodicals, Charles- 
ton College Library, Charleston, S.C. 

In charge: J. H. Easterby, Director of the Library. 

Subject: Periodicals. 

Scope: Charleston. 

The catalog was organized in 1937- The original entries were obtained 
by checking Lyle’s Periodicals for the college library with the holdings of 
eight local libraries. The catalog now contains over 1,700 main entries from 
the following libraries: Charleston Library Society, College of Charleston, 
Charleston Free Library, The Citadel (Military College of South Carolina), 
Medical College of South Carolina, Carolina Art Association, Historical 
Commission of Charleston, and Charleston Museum. 

Services: Complete location service. 
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49. Presbyterian College Library. Union Catalog of South Caroliniana, 
Presbyterian College Library, Clinton, S.C. 

In charge: Willard L. Jones, Librarian. 

Subject: South Caroliniana. 

Scope: South Carolina. 

This union catalog, started about 1937, is still a personal project of the 
librarian and has not progressed as far as might be expected. There is no 
information as to the number of entries, but the following libraries have 
been at least partly covered: Clemson College, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, Erskine College, Furman University, Lander College, Library of Con- 
gress, Presbyterian College, University of South Carolina, and the public 
libraries of Edgefield, Greenville, Greenwood, Richland County, and Union. 

50. University of Texas Library. Union Catalog of Texas and Southwest- 
ern History, University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas. 

In charge: E. W. Winkler, Biblic^p:apher. 

Subject: Texas and Southwest history. 

Scope: Texas. 

This union catalog was organized in 1921 to aid scholars and students 
doing research in the history and culture of the Southwest. It now contains 
approximately 8000 cards from the following libraries: Baylor University, 
East Texas State Teachers College, Southern Methodist University, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Texas State College for 
Women, Texas State Library, Texas Technologiccil College, and the public 
libraries of Dallas, Houston, Paris, San Antonio, and Waco. 

In a letter, dated June so, 1939, Mr. E. W. Winkler, the Bibliographer, 
writes: “Through the Imprint Survey now being conducted in this state by 
the Historical Records Survey, we hope to acquire (1) additional cards for 
the Union Catalog of Texiana, (2) a set of cards for Texas titles arranged 
chronologically by year of imprint, and (3) a set of cards to be arranged by 
place of printing.” 

51. University OF Washington Library. Union Catalog of Pacific North- 
west Americana, University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. 

In charge: Ronald Todd; Miss Maud Moseley, Catalog Librarian. 

Subject: Pacific Northwest. 

Scope: Pacific Northwest, i.e., Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, British 
Columbia, Alaska, Yukon. 
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Catalog organized in 1936. Holdings number approximately 44,000. 
The 34 libraries included are: British Columbia: Provincial Library and 
Archives, University of British Columbia, Vancouver and Victoria Public 
Libraries; Idaho: public libraries of Boise, Idaho Falls, Pocatello and Twin 
Falls, University of Idaho, University of Idaho Southern Branch; Montana: 
Historical Society of Montana, Montana School of Mines, Montana State 
College, Montana State University; Oregon: Library Association of Portland, 
Oregon Historical Society, Oregon State College, Oregon State Library, Reed 
College, Salem Public Library, University of Oregon, Willamette Univer- 
sity, Pacific University; Washington: public libraries of Aberdeen, Everett, 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, and Walla Walla, Washington State College, 
Washington State Library, University of Washington, Whitman College, 
College of Puget Sound. 

Main entries based on Smith, Charles W., Pacific Northwest Americana^ 
(N.Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1921). Catalog excludes newspapers, manuscripts, 
federal, state and city documents, unless devoted to some definite regional 
historical subject. 

Services: Answers inquiries by telephone, mail, and upon personal appli- 
cation; checks Library of Congress weekly search lists; supplies bibli- 
ographical and cataloging advice; maintains photographic service. 
References: Articles in PNLA Quarterly, II, No.i (October 1937), 9-10, 
28-29; III, No.i (October 1938), 11; Smith, Charles W., Union Catalog 
of Books and Pamphlets Relating to the Pacific Northwest. University 
of Seattle, 1936. 3L. (Mimeographed.) 

52. University of Wisconsin Extension Division. Union Catalog of 
Mathematics, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 623 West 
State Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Subject: Mathematics. 

Scope: Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. 

The catalog was begun in 1938 with the assistance of a WPA project, and 
covers all phases of advanced mathematics. Elementary school texts are ex- 
cluded. It now contains approximately 1,100 individual titles located in the 
following libraries: Downer College, Marquette University, Mount Mary 
College, State Teachers College (Milwaukee), University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division, Milwaukee Public Library. 

V. Exchange Catalogs 

53. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

In the public catalog of the Library a single card is filed for each title 
in the Peabody Institute Library if not already in the Enoch Pratt Library. 
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It is estimated that approximately 40,000 cards have been thus added, and 
the annual additions are from 1500 to 2000 cards. 

54. Montclair Free Public Library, Montclair, N.J. 

A complete set of all catalog cards of the Montclair Museum of Art 
Library are filed in the dictionary catalog of the Free Public Library. The 
total number of such cards is not known, but an average of 100 per year is 
added to the catalog. 

55. Brooklyn Museum Library, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cards for all art books in the Brooklyn Public Library are contributed 
to this exchange catalog. The mutual exchange of cards began in March 
1941, and there are now about 6000 cards in the catalog. An author catalog 
showing the holdings of the Brooklyn Public Library and the Brooklyn 
Museum in the fine arts field is thus available at both libraries. 

55A. Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cards from the Brooklyn Museum Library. See N0.55. 

56. Duke University Library, Durham, N.C. 

A complete set of main-entry cards from the University of North Caro- 
lina Library is kept in a separate file in the Catalog Department. The cards 
were dexigraphed in 1934, and since then new accessions have been added 
regularly. Cooperation between the two libraries is close, and the catalog is 
used extensively both for arranging interlibrary loans and for the elimina- 
tion of duplication in new book purchases. 

57. Portland Library Association, Portland, Ore. 

Author cards from the Reed College Library are filed regularly in the 
main catalog of the Library Association for all books and periodicals not 
found in that library. 

58. Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

A complete set of Haverford College Library’s main-entry cards were 
copied from the film records originally made for the Union Library Cata- 
logue, and interfiled in Bryn Mawr’s dictionary catalog in 1937. Since then 
Haverford has regularly sent cards for its annual accessions to Bryn Mawr. 

VI. Library of Congress Depository Catalogs 
A. Regional Union Catalogs 

59. California State Library. State Union Catalog, State Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

A Library of Congress Depository Catalog forms the basis of this union 
catalog. For other libraries in the catalog see N0.4. 
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60. Bibliographical Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region. 
Public Library, Denver, Colo. 

A Library o£ Congress Depository Catalog is interfiled with the union 
catalog of the Center. For other libraries in the catalog see N0.5. 

61. Brown University Library. Union Catalog of Providence Libraries, 
Brown University Library, Providence, R.I. 

A Library of Congress Depository Catalog is interfiled with the Union 
Catalog of Providence Libraries. For other libraries in the catalog see No. 17. 

62. University of Washington Library. Pacific Northwest Bibliographic 
Center, University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. 

A set of cards of the Library of Congress Depository Catalog forms the 
basis of the union catalog of this Bibliographic Center. For other libraries 
in the catalog see N0.20. 

B. Expanded Library of Congress Depository Catalogs 

63. University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. 

Cards from the following libraries have been interfiled with the Library 
of Congress Depository Catalog: Universities: Chicago, Harvard, Illinois, 
Michigan, Queen’s (Ontario), Stanford, and Wesleyan; Miscellaneous: Amer- 
ican Library Association, Berlin— Preussische Staatsbibliothek (no cards 
received since the World War), John Crerar, Newberry, University Micro- 
films, Vatican Library, William Andrews Clark Memorial Library. The 
Depository Catalog was obtained in 1912 and now contains approximately 
2,405,000 cards. 

64. Stanford University Library, Palo Alto, Calif. 

This catalog consists o£ Library of Congress proof sheets cut to card size. 
Additional cards have been filed from Harvard, Chicago, and British Museum 
(additions, not current). Not yet interfiled, but in a separate alphabet, are 
cards from Chicago (current), Michigan, and Wesleyan. There are also sets 
of Folger and University Microfilms cards kept in the Rare Book Room. 

65. Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Conn. 

This Depository Catalog consists of approximately 1,909,200 cards with 
additions from the following libraries: Harvard, John Crerar (only entries 
relating to Connecticut), Wesleyan; and a separate file of U.S. Department 
of Agriculture cards (subscription discontinued in 1936). 

66. Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 

The Depository Catalog at Yale was obtained in 1907, and now contains 
approximately 2,000,000 cards. It has been augmented by cards from: Chi- 
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cago, Folger, Harvard, John Crerar, Michigan, Newberry, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Vatican, Wesleyan, and cards for German dissertations. 

67. John Crerar Library, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 111 . 

The Depository Catalog was obtained about 1901 and is among the 
earliest developed into a union catalog. It now contains over 3,170,000 cards 
with the following libraries added: John Crerar, Illinois, Chicago, Michi- 
gan, Princeton, and the Preussische Staatsbibliothek (up to the World War). 

68. Newberry Library, 60 West Walton Street, Chicago, 111 . 

The catalog was started in 1910 and consists of Library of Congress 
proof sheets cut to card size, into which are interfiled cards from: Harvard, 
Chicago, Michigan, and Wesleyan. It is somewhat selective in that only the 
humanities are included. The total number of cards in 1940 was estimated 
at 1,400,000. 

69. University of Chicago Library, Chicago, 111 . 

The official catalog of the University of Chicago Libraries is now in 
process of being combined with the Depository Catalog. The total number 
of cards is approximately 4,452,800, of which about 2,000,000 belong to the 
expanded depository catalog. The libraries included are: Harvard, Illinois, 
Michigan, John Crerar, Newberry, and California (only a few cards). 

70. Northwestern University Library, Evanston, 111 . 

The Depository Catalog was obtained in 1910, and has been amplified 
by the inclusion of cards from the following libraries: John Crerar, Harvard, 
Chicago, Newberry, Illinois, Michigan, Folger, Vatican, Berlin— Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek, and the Institut International de Bibliographie. The total 
number of cards is well over 2,000,000, and the yearly increase is about 73,000 
cards. 

71. University of Illinois Library, Urbana, 111 . 

This is one of the most important Library of Congress Depository-Union 
Catalogs in the country. It was started in 1910 and has grown to over 3,000,- 
000 cards from 23 libraries. It includes cards from: Folger, 1931- ; Har- 
vard, 1911-31; Illinois State Historical Library, 1935- ; Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie, 19 10?- 15?; John Crerar, 1898- ; Louisiana State 
University, 1939- ; Newberry, 1901- ; Preussische Staatsbibliothek, 1912- 
15?; Princeton, 1933- ; Queen’s University, 1924-31; St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 1916- ; Stanford; State University of Iowa, 1934- ; California, 
1914 ?-i 6; Chicago, 1913?- ; Illinois, 1912- ; University of Illinois Medi- 
cal, Dental and Pharmacy Schools, 1937- ; Michigan, 1912- ; Minnesota, 
1934- ; Texas, 1937- ; Vatican, 1931- ; and Wesleyan, 1934- . 
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72. Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts Library, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Cards from the State University of Iowa are interfiled with the Deposi- 
tory Catalog. 

73. State University of Iowa Library, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Depository Catalog was obtained in 1910 and now contains about 
2,700,000 cards. Other libraries included are: Michigan, 1925- ; John 

Crerar, 1920- ; Chicz^o, 1920- ; Harvard, 1933- ; Princeton, 1933- ; 
Wesleyan, 1934- ; Illinois, 1931- ; Iowa State College, 1935- ; and Min- 
nesota, 1939- . 

74. Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Maine. 

Into the Depository Catalog have been filed cards from Harvard and 
Wesleyan. 

75. Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. 

The Depository Catalog dates from 1902, and Vatican Library cards, 
interfiled with it, have been received since 1930. 

76. Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Depository Catalog was obtained in 1910. It was combined with 
the University’s own author or main-entry catalog, and cards from John 
Crerar (none filed since 1921 and none received since 1926). Folger cards 
are regularly added. A few cards have been received from other libraries, 
and the total catalog now has over 3,700,000 cards. 

77. University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

There were in December 1940 about 4,093,000 cards in the Library’s 
Depository-Union Catalog. Libraries included are: John Crerar, 1897- ; 
California, 1913-14; Chicago, 1913- ; White Folk-Lore Collection, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 1920- ; Folger, 1937- ; Harvard, 1911-31; Illinois, 
1910- ; League of Nations, 1930- ; Michigan, 1925- ; Minnesota, 1935- ; 
Newberry, 1923- ; Vatican, 1930- ; and Wesleyan, 1934- . In a separate 
file are cards from Preussische Staatsbibliothek, 1922- ; and British Mu- 
seum accessions (none filed since about 1930). 

78. University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Depository Catalog, with additions, contained in December 1940 
approximately 2,200,000 cards. Other libraries included are: Harvard, 
1 92 1-3 1 ; John Crerar, 1912- ; Michigan, 1915- ; Chicago, 1918- ; Illinois, 
1934 ' 5 Princeton, 1934- ; Wesleyan, 1934- ; State University of Iowa, 
1939- ; Minnesota authority cards, 1907- . 

79. St. Louis Public Library, Olive, 13th & 14th Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Depository Catalog was obtained in 1904 and contained in Decem- 
ber 1940, approximately 3,000,000 cards. Other libraries included are: Chi- 
cago, John Crerar, Illinois, Michigan, Wesleyan, Harvard, and Queen’s 
University. 

80. University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

This Depository Catalog was obtained about 1908 and now contains 
approximately 2,000,000 cards. The following libraries are included: Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Michigan, Princeton and Harvard (the last for a 
limited time only). 

81. Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J. 

Princeton obtained a Depository Catalog about 1901, and in February 
1941, it had grown to approximately 2,400,000 cards. Other libraries in- 
cluded are: Chicago, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, Harvard, 
Queen’s, Wesleyan, Folger, John Crerar, Newberry, and Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. 

82. New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. 

The State Library’s Depository-Union Catalog contained in February 
1941 approximately 2,290,000 cards. The following libraries are included: 
John Crerar, Harvard, Chicago, and League of Nations. The catalog was 
organized in 1911. 

83. Columbia University Library, New York, N.Y. 

The Depository Catalog of Columbia was obtained about 1910 and now 
contains over 2,000,000 cards. The following libraries are included: Chi- 
cago, 1913-15; John Crerar, 1910-21; Harvard, 1911-31; Michigan, 1925- ; 
Vatican, 1931- ; and Wesleyan, 1934- . 

84. Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 

The Depository Catalog at Syracuse has been amplified with the addi- 
tion of cards from Wesleyan, 1934- , and now contains approximately 
1,700,000 cards. 

85. University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

North Carolina’s Depository Catalog was obtained in 1925 and num- 
bered in 1940 approximately 1,700,000 cards. Other libraries included are: ! 
Harvard, Princeton, Wesleyan, Chicago, John Crerar, and Folger. 

86. PuBUc Library of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. ■ 

The Depository Catalog was obtained about 1910 and numbered in j 

1940 approximately 2,300,000 cards. The other libraries included are the 
Vatican since 1935, Wesleyan since 1934, and a set of Library of Congress ' 
cards for bracketed headings since 1932. | 
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87. Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Depository Catalog at the Cleveland Public Library contained in 
1940 about 2,500,000 cards. These include cards from John Crerar, Wes- 
leyan, Harvard (for a limited period only), and Michigan (no longer re- 
ceived). 

88. Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Depository Catalog is maintained as a separate unit. Cards from 
Chicago, 1913-15, 1926- ; Michigan, 1925- ; University Microfilms, 1938- , 
and Wesleyan, 1934- , are filed together. Separate files are maintained for 
Utrecht University, 1929- ; Concilium Bibliographicum, and Folger, 

1939- . Wistar Institute cards, 1930- , are filed in the Library’s own dic- 
tionary catalog. 

89. University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Depository Catalog consists of approximately 2,000,000 cards, hav- 
ing been amplified with additions from: John Crerar, 1924- ; Princeton, 

1933- ; Chicago, 1924- ; Illinois, 1925- ; Michigan, 1928- ; Harvard, 
1924- ; Wesleyan, 1934- ; and Newberry, 1936- . A set of cards from the 
Vatican Library is maintained in a separate file. 

90. University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas. 

The Depository Catalog was obtained in 1902 and contained in 1940 
approximately 2,700,000 cards. The other libraries included, with the dates 
when their contributions began, are: A.L.A. Cooperative Cataloging Com- 
mittee, 1938; Deutscher Auslandischer Buchtausch, 1935; Folger, 1937; John 
Crerar, complete; Illinois, 1937; Michigan, 1926; Newberry, 1926-33, 1935; 
Princeton, 1939; Vatican Library, 1935. Additional cards on hand but not 
yet incorporated in the catalog are from Cercle de la Librairie, Paris, 1937- 
39, and University Microfilms, 1938. 

91. University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Va. 

The Depository Catalog has been expanded by the addition of cards 
from Folger, the Vatican Library, and cards from British Museum accessions 
(for entries not already represented by cards from other libraries). 

92. Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va. 

The Depository Catalog at the State Library is being expanded by the 
addition of cards from the University of Virginia Library. In 1940 about 
7,600 cards were received from that Library, due to current recataloging, but 
the normal output of cards is not likely to exceed 1000 per year. 

C. Unexpanded Library of Congress Depository Catalogs 
93. University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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94. Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

95. University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

96. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

97. University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

98. Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

99. Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

100. Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, Kans. 

101. Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

102. Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

103. American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

104. University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

105. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

106. University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

107. Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

108. Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 

109. Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

1 10. New York Public Library, New York, N.Y. 

111. University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

112. Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

113. Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

114. University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

115. Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

116. Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 

1 17. Wisconsin State HiSTORiaL Society, 816 State Street, Madison, Wis. 
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Kletsch, Ernest, 231 
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Library of Congress Union Catalog, see Na- 
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91-93, 114, 131, 135, 137, 140-45, 147, 150, 152, 
159-60, 164, 167, 170, 173, 176-77, 187. 199, 
204-06, 222, 224, 292, 357 
Nebraska, University of, Library, 89, 389 
Negro, union catalog, 368-69, 375 
New Hampshire Union Catalog, 106, 118, 357-58 
New Hampshire Union List of Foreign Books, 
378; Union List of Music, 378-79 
New Jersey Union Catalog, 17, 117, 358-59 
New Mexico, University of. Library, 391 
New York Libraries Union Catalog, 262 
New York Public Library, 74-5, 229, 235, 255, 
391; Dance index, 379-80 
New York State Library, 389 
Newberry Library, 230, 387 
North Carolina Union Catalog, 17, 42, 116, 360 
North Carolina, University of, Library, 116, 

245* 315* 385. 389 

Northwestern University Library, 387 


Odum, H. W., 97, 100, 101, 107, 112-17 
Ohio State University Library, 89, 390 
Ohio Union Catalog, Columbus, 17-18, 25, 27- 
28, 35, 91, 115-16, 131, 135, 137, 140-47* 150* 
152, 159, 164-65, 167-68, 170, 173, 176-77, 187, 
189, 191-92, 197, 199, 206, 220, 222-24, 290* 
361-62 

Oklahoma Union Catalog, 380-81 
Oklahoma, University of. Library, 391 
Oklahomiana, union catalog, 380-81 
Order work, use of union catalogs in, 174 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
317-18 
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Oregon Union Catalog, 7, 17, 25, 106, 270, 274, 
36a 

Organization, union catalog, 11-45, 274-82 
Orientalia, union catalog, 370 


Pacific Northwest Americana, Union Catalog, 

Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center and 
Union Catalog, 16, 38, 42-43, 105-07, 112, 148, 
3 i 3 » 367-08 

Pan American Union, 236, 245 
Patrons, union catalog, 176-86, 222-28 
Peabody College Library, 168 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 384 
Pennsylvania State College Library, 165 
Pennsylvania State Library, 165 
Pennsylvania, University of. Library, 13, 130, 
169, 390 

Periodicals, union catalog listing, 285-86, 296 
Peterson, Frank, 233-34 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, 165 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Planning Com- 
mittee, 13 

Philadelphia Free Library, 391 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 141, 169, 179; 
Union Catalog, 381-82 

Philadelphia Union Catalog, see Union Library 
Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Area 

Photographic reproduction, 279 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library, 391 
Population materials, union catalog, 369 
Portland Library Association, 385 
Presbyterian College, Union Catalog, 383 
Princeton University Library, 235, 236, 245, 389 
Printing cost, 55-56 

Project '*B,” Library of Congress, 231, 233-46 
Proofreading, cost, 36-37 
Providence Union Catalog, 9, 28, ii8, 125, 247, 
251, 311, 365-66, 386 
Prussian Union Catalog, 6 
Publicity, 311-12 
Publishers* Weekly, 78-82 
Purposes of union catalog use, 222-23 

Railway economics, union catalog, 369-70 
Range of services, union catalogs, 147-75, 218 
Rare books, location, 152 
Reed College Library, 385 
Reference service, bibliographical centers, 174 
Regional development, union catalogs, 97-125, 
220-21 

Regional storage centers, 171 
Regional union catalogs, 354-68; relation to 
National Union Catalog, 260-61 
Regionalism, definition, 97-99 
Regions of United States, 107-19 
Report forms, 338-39 
Reproduction of rare books, 153 


Research, union catalogs in, 172 

Resources of libraries, 18, 58-96, 102, 124, 270-72 

Richardson, E. C., 231, 236, 245 

Rider, Fremont, 5 o, 134 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 231 

Rollins College Union Catalog, 372-73 

Royal Library, Hague, 254 

Rules, union catalog, 335-38 

Russian corporate entries, i 65 

St. Benedict’s College Union Catalog, 370-71 
St. Louis Public Library, 388-89 
Scandinavian Union Catalog, 371 
Scarritt College Library, 168 
Schneider, Georg, 78-82 
Science Abstracts, 134 
Seattle Public Library, 391 
Selection of entries, 283-84 
Selection of libraries for union catalogs, 17-23, 
276-77 

Semitic literature, 234-35 
Serials, listing of, 170, 189-91, 305, 336-38 
Serials, union catalogs, 372, 379, 382 
Services, union catalog, 137-75, 268 
Size of libraries in relation to union catalog 
contributions, 207 
Slavic titles, 234-35 
Smithsonian Institution, 235 
Social sciences, library holdings, 85-86 
Sole locations in union catalogs, 199-206 
South Caroliniana, union catalog, 383 
Southern California, University of. Library, 391 
Southwest history, union catalog, 8, 383 
Special collections, American libraries, 231, 245- 
46. 3 » 4 . 341-4* 

Specialization of collections, 167-69, 319-20 
Sponsors, union catalogs, 14-17, 274-76, 301 
Staff, union catalog, 14-15, 32-34, 281-82, 300, 
302-04, 321-22 

Stamping library symbols, 37 
Stanford University Library, 7, 386 
Statistics, union catalog, 3^-07 
Subject bibliography, 88-89, 165-67, 2o9, 220, 

314 

Subject union catalogs, 313-15, 323-25, 368-84 
Subject use of union catalogs, 192-98 
Supervisory costs, 33-34 
Swarthmore College Library, 89, 169 
Symbols, location, 233-34, 290-92, SSi-S* 
Syracuse University Library, 389 

Tauber, Maurice, 47 

Telephone service, union catalogs, 177-79, 215 
Tennessee State Library, 168 
Tennessee, University of. Library, 391 
Texas history, union catalog, 383 
Texas, University of, 135, 390; union catalog, 
8, 583 

Time factor in union catalog use, 215-16 
Titles in American libraries, 59-77, 89-90, 230 
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Transliterations, 299 

Tulane University Library, 53, 391 

Tulsa, University, Union Art Catalog, 381 

Types of material requested, 187-98 

Typing, 282, 287; cost, 56; from microfilm, 36-37 

Union catalog, definition, 3-5, 129-30 
Union catalogs, European, 5-6 
Union catalogs, history, 5-10 
Union Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Area, 9, 12-13, i6, 19-26, 31, 33, 
35-36, 40, 47, 49-50, 53-54, 90-96, 125, 135, 137, 
140-41, 147-46, 150* 153* 160, 164-67, 171-74, 
176-77, 179, 187, 189, 191, 199, 206, 208, 216, 
220-22, 224, 247, 251-52, 263, 275, 281, 288, 
290, 297-98, 302, 304, 311-15, 330-35^ 336-42, 
362-65 

Union List of Serials, 7, 155, 161, 191, 214, 292, 
306; cost, 44-46 

Union lists, 6-7, 214; comparison with union 
catalogs, 44-46; deWtion, 4-5 
Union Theological Seminary Library, 245 
Unique titles, 19-23, 90-93; in British libraries, 
9«-93 

Unit cost, union catalog cards, 48 
\]S. Army Medical Library, Union Catalog of 
Medical Portraits, 368 
United States Catalog, 214 
U.$. Copyright Office, 78 
Users of union catalogs, 222-23, 269-70 
Uses of union catalog material, 182-86 


Vanderbilt University, 168, 391 
Vatican Library, 254 

Vermont Union Catalog, 106, 291, 366*67 
Virginia State Library, 390 
Virginia, University of. Library, 117, 390 
Volume of service, union catalog, 137-46, 218 
Volumes, number in libraries, 107-22; in re- 
search libraries, 118-19 

Waples, Douglas, 85 

Washington, University of, Library, 16, 208, 
383-84, 386 

Wesleyan University Library, 391 
Westchester County Union Catalog, 13, 14, 16, 
3U 9i-93» 275» 30U 359-60 
Western Reserve University Library, 147, 150, 
i53> 169, 202 

Wilson, L. R., 100-02, 111-12, 144-45, 270 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, 391 
Wisconsin, University of, Union Catalog, 384 
Wislar Institute, 254 
Withdrawals, 310 
World book production, 77-82 
World book resources in American libraries, 
82-89 

WPA aid to union catalogs, 8, 12, 32, 34, 38, 
39, 42-43, 125, 135-36, 208, 250-53, 262, 281-82. 
$oi, 322 

Wright, Wyllis E., 45 
Wyoming Historical Library, 202 


Vanderbilt, Paul, 53-54 


Yale University Library, 386-87 



THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION^ established in i8y6, is an organiza- 
tion of libraries^ librarians^ library trustees and others interested in the 
responsibilities of libraries in the educational, social and cultural needs of 
society. It is affiliated with more than fifty other library associations in this 
country and abroad. It works closely with many organizations concerned 
with education, recreation, research, and public service. Its activities are 
carried on by a headquarters staff, voluntary boards and committees, and by 
divisions, sections, and round tables, all interested in various aspects or types 
of library service. Its program includes information and advisory services, 
personnel service, field work, annual and midwinter conferences, and the 
publication— not for profit— of numerous professional books, pamphlets and 
periodicals. 
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